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varying, like thoſe of duf dreſs and amuſe 
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of Profound: Philoſophy x be: De 1 
hart, our Verne ular Poeſy in its different © 
forms in a ' fifth, the ermon at the TI | _ 
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rakuy, ' C viticiſm,” Mit, d lumour; in 4 
ſeventh, Hiſlory; in an 2 the Novel and t 
political pampblet; have been the ſpecies of L 
rary compoſitions, which, partly. the caprices _ 1 
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4 g „ Or Hisronv, the Fagmon ſeems. to have, 
3 . During e of a period 
3 opening with Vexror and clofing with G1BBox, . 


eminent excellence in Hiſtorical writing, was 
| eſteemed, in France and in England, the firſt 
© a of Human C Genius. . A Voltaire, a Hume, 
42 Robertſon, a Raynal, were the intermediate 


mw; 4 50 


. ornaments of this period. Their abilities were 
fufficient to command enthufiaſtic applauſe to 
whatever ſpecies: of Literary compoſition, they 
ſhould have Naa to cultivate: But, hiſtorical 
excellence was, at at the time when t aroſe, a 

novelty in modern Literature. Thoſe ſubjects on 
which they choſe to oy their reſearches and 
: their eloquence, 
y, and were hit 


0; but little known; except 


\ 
* 


to the Erudite. And ae were, beſides, various 


ageidents of Faſhion and of Patronage, which 
ooncurred to aſſiſt che powers of their genius, 
and to Yeo! { their Works to univerſal 
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cellence. 
| Taſte, has naturally called for ſomething new. 
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Bur, if we reflect what à co Cebit of ta- 
8 what a ny and comprehenfion of 


knowledge, a ba re indiſpenſibly requiſite to pro- 
duce Hiſtorical excellence; We ſhall beware of 


indulging any ſanguin of beholding a Ro- 
bertſon, or a Gibbon, ſpeedily outdone, or of ſoon 
- my: the Hiſtorical volume to uſurp the place of 
the Play or the Novel, on the parlour table, or 
on the Toilet. Any man of ordinary literature, 
of common intelli gence, and of honeſt fideliry, 
may record thoſe: events, however important, 
which, in their courſe, fall indubitably within 
his knowledge. But, he who ! 1s deſtined to im- 
ve Hiſtorical Compoſition to its laſt perfec- 
eſs an aſſe lage of endowments 
and accompliſhments, which have rarely been 
united i n human character. To the Poetical 
ö . an Homer and a Sorhoclr Es, he muſt 
add the” keen Philoſophical penetration of an 


„ 


A nd a Movrzsdyrzu. He muſt be 
| thoroughly acquiinted with thoſe general ele- 


ments of human character, : which are common | 
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3 theſe elements, which diſtinguiſh different 3 


I Nations; different Ages, different Periods in the ; 
4 progreſs of Civility; 3 with thoſe, at once croſſing 

I and collateral, diſtinctions, which mark 'Ranks; | 

4 Incorporations, and Profeſſions; and, through | 
Ia vide extent of: particulars, wirh thoſe minuter 

fF | and numberleſs varieties, Which conſtitute the | 
„ diſcriminations of character, between different | : 
; | individuals. He muſt have inquired deeply into 

f || the fundamental diſtinctions between Ri ght and 
5 'rong; ; muſt have learned, that, the obliga- 

, | tions to virtue; depend; not on any peculiar 

x | and inſtinctive ſentiment i in the human heart, e 
'Y not on- human laws, not on the ſimple difference | 


® between truth and falſehood, not even on che 
- | avfal volition of that Being hem I dread to 
- | name; but upon the eternal, immutable The 
$ - fition between the bliſs of Ez iſtence and the 
1 miſery of Annihilation, upon the abſolute 
1 inutility, or even impoſſibility of the preſer- = 4 3 

vation of the being and powers of voluntary. . — 
agent 8„ unleſs this preſervati jon and its improve- 
ment be the common object of their exe-— 
tions. He muſt bave purſued this firſt prin- 1 
i | ce of 1 moral. truth, througtiout' all its grand 1 
ZVV | applications 
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and of ſocial life; muſt have diſcerned, hom 
dhat, though the good of the whole, be the proper 
- endof all the actions of reaſoning. beings, yet 
| each. ma's duties are ever to be defined. and 
= modified by the compound ratio of his powers 
mind circumſtances; muſt have obſerved, | how 
the very immutability of the principle gives 2 
riſe, at times, even to ſeeming contrarieties in 
ihe rules deduced. from it, correſponding to the 
. ſtrange diverſities in the powers and the ſitua- 
|. tjons/of mankind. He muſt have made a wide 
obbſervation of- Phyſical nature; now with the 
deep analyſing inſpection of the N aturaliſt, hs 
Thyſiologiſt, the Fhileſopher; now with the ent 
3 raptured, yet not delufive. gaze of the Painter 
dend che Poet. He muſt have made an extenſive 
ſeurvey of the Arts, the Modes of Knowledge, 
! | the Uſages, the Habits of Induſtry and Enjoy: 
Et 2 which have been received among man: 
kind, in all Ages of recorded time, and through- 
out the different regions of che inhabited earth, 
he muſt bave piétured their forms upon kis 
| imagination; and muſt examined their print 
|- Cciples and relations, their abſurdities and their 
IR Dames, by the egy: Ae e bis tear 
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der e W wit | VER ut which the 
Parents; of, the. human race, whether created i in. 
fants or mature adults, muſt bave been unable 5 
to preſerve their on exiſterice; as adding to 
5 = this, in the progreſs of knowledge. and: civility, 
| whatever the flow. expanſion” of human reaſon, | 
could infer from the often miſtaken appearances :- 
ure and of life, as well as from rhe conſcious. 
EE ſenſibilities of” the 3 H man, concerning the 
|  exiſtence'of the unſeen Author of all, concerning 
j „ deſtination of h uman life, concerning the ſacred 
3 relations between man and his Maker. He muſt be 
N endowed with a ſtrength 'of reaſon, ſuperior to all 
=. the prejudices. and the bigotry of dogmatiſm, 
Mo 5 and, at the ſame time, free from the conceited 
5 pride and obſtinacy of the ſceptic. He muſt be 
deeply verſant in the ſtudy of Laws; as ex- 5 
hibiting the application of the Reaſon and the 
| Integrity of men, to define their relations and 
| , reciprocal duties, in an infinite diverſity of cir- 
cumſtances j as» preſenting the moſt curious me- 
morials of cuſtoms, manners, and opinions; 15 
being invaluable treaſuries of the moral . 
„ the civil experience of mankind. To the 
„ knowledge of Laws, he muſt add an acquaint- 
ung * moſt extenlive adi kilful, v ; Va- 
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in the human mind; in what brael, Ratiovination 
brings different ideas into 'comparifon with one 
another, and infers their diſtinctions or fimili- 
tudes; how the  abtraftion of Proſe favours the 
reaſoning proceſſes of the underſtanding ; and 
how the pic efque details of Pozſy ſerve beſt to 
/ aid the creative energies of rhe imagination, and 
to intereſt the ſenſibilities < F the heart. He 
muſt have traced all the artifices of thought and 
language, through the different ſpecies of literary 
880 cbmpoſition; and muſt have remafked, how the 
different excellencies of all che inferior of thele, 
ure required to be united in thoſe which are the 
Higheſt and the mofl perfect. He muſt have learn- 
| ed to admire and to imitate that wonderful {kill of 
arrangement, in which nature produces the moſt 
2 firmple and perfect unity of defigh by the combi- 
tation of an infinite multiplicity ef appearances 
_ and events, the moſt various, and often ſeemingly 
the moſt incompatible with one another. He muſt 
have learned to diſtinguiſh affectation from ſpirit 
er eleganter; dignity and ſplendour, from tawdry 
otnatnent arid encumbering gorgeouſneſs ; ; live 
Inez and Sebi; from'pert vapidity and trim 
| Fprucenehs; fimplicity, from infipid feeblenefs. 
From the a 'pper, he muſt have learned the 
ares * the delineation of characters, and the 
i „ r 
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artifices of. retro · 

ep piſo le, ee 
i. Kleen pe grouping of imagery, 
« and che occaſional pomp of words: 
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d muſt lend him the true loftineſs of ae 94 


69 
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le vul ar, which. gives to axle i its mof . e 
d charms; The Orgtor muſt have taught him, how 
y | © involve the fire of vehement {entimen. 1 10 
* ſtream of argument; And the rs of . 
e, || vero, modeft. from conſcious greatneſs, muſt ha 
e Ones. him wit b 55 union nat; nee 
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corruption and effrontety in the Senate, with the 
thunders of: ar eloquence rendered irre iſtible by 

the keen energies of genius, and the ſagacity of 

8 experience. He ſhonld be able to erect himſelfi into . 

| the impartial and inflexible” judge of- manki ad; 

trampling under foot, every prejudice, without 
=. abandoning g any uſe ſeful principle; ; expanding his 

Ss d to the comprehenſion n of all their know- 

5 ledge, their feelings, their relations and circum- 

5 ſtances; 5 elevating his ſoul to the ſtern majeſty, 

7 without” ceaſing to cheriſh in his boſom the 

benign and melting ſympathies of 1 the 

J even of the tender ruſtic mother. le # 

= be matter of his TI arge in which 

18 of its Birgel, 0 pms pans the! ed en 

1! . of its a combinations of | ſound. 

the dive he ſtructure of its 

its idiom tie delicacies and graces, in all the 

1 dignity and order of its analogy. His rate muſt 

a e to diſcriminate the genuine purity of 
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ſpeak. ; He muſt have acquired, an _habirwal 
1 ednet and delicacy i in the eſtimation of evi- 
5 dence, ſuch as, entering deeply into the very 
- Aamina of his mind, ſhall be incapable of being, 
at any time, laid aſide, and ſhall effectually guard 
him againſt all the impoſtures of religious . 
judice, party-rage, antiquarian reverie, of na 
tional vanity, che love of ſyſtem, perſonal par- | 
= tiality, of ſophiſtry erer watching to impoſe 
upon heſitation and weakneſs, and of that petu- 
„ negligence which ſcorns to balance and ta 
|| inquire, becauſe it thinks, it cannot be deceived, 
He muſt, have, beſide this invincible, intellectual 
"> habit of the keen diſcrimination of trutb, a no- 
| ral horror of falſehood, ſuch as ball make him 
= ſhrink from- even a moment's entertainment of 
| VN, as the moſt bainous of crimes. ; He muſt 
| | have a ſtrength of mind, and a dignity of ſenti- 
ment, ſuperior to the affectation of a reſpect for 
1] the encumbering apparatus of evidence and of 
Wu  erudition, which he does not feel; and muſt 
9 ſcorn to load bis pages with à vain confuſion of 
references and quorations, almoſt as much as he 
dreads to admit into them, a ſingle aſſertion, that 
has not the weight of genuine, indubitable truth. 
Hille muſt, in all things, elevate his foul to the 
555 hogs: majeſty of os and virtue. He muſt 
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PREFACE 


be f fully aware; hat they are ſuch Abbe and 
imagery, as can be borrowed only from the in- 


=Qion'/ and experience of Teal life, which con- 


ſtitute che ficeum et Janguinem of hiſtor, Y, : as in- . 


deed, of all other literary compoſition ; and that, 
the generalities of dates and names, with thoſe dull 


details, which one pedant—or matter. fe ſuct man. 
as theſe beings are ſometimes, not ill pleaſed t a... 


be called may ſteal from the book of another; ; 


are, inſtead of facts, only ſo many unmeaning 15 
terms, wo rſe than counters for Sterling money, 
or than chaff for alime nt, inſtead of the wheat 
which it once involved. He mult have lear 


ho the belt. 


that it is not the dull, cold plodder, wh 
diſcovers,and the moſt faithfully unfolds hiſtorical 


truth; but che Iynx-eyed diſcernment, the en-. 
preſſive fancy, the tremulous ſenſibilities of ge- 


nius, alone. He muſt be inſpired with an un- 


conquerable ambition of that tranſcendent ex- 
cellence, Which man attains, only in making 
the belt benefactor of mankind. He 
> aware, that the true enjoyment and | 
be found, only in the 
| ee Spplidon' of our faculties to do 8 
that is poſſible for us, to thoſe parts « = _-- 

of he general ſyſtem, which lie within the ſphere 55 
of 6 our erte * muſt have learned, 


uman' life, are to be 
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ful knowledge, e the o Cans. of h 
neficence of; which intelligence, is far 
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meſt and the moſt. powerful: And he muſt be ar- 
C ently defirons t to make hiſto! ry, in that per 
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„„ PREPACE: 


tail of public tranſactions. His Wert will 6 
matchleſsly rich in all that is ſublime, or beau- 


tiful, or pictureſque in imagery, as in whatever 
is tender, ardent, or exalted in ſentiment. The | 


ſoul of genuine philoſophy, will breathe through 


all i its parts; exhibiting, in a clear light, the whole 


— 


ſyſtem. of relations and dependencies, in which 
his events, tranſactions, and characters are uni- 


ted; and carrying the inſight of the reader, be- 
vond the exterior appearances of things, even 


into all the ſecret workings of mental cauſes. 


Without the pedantry of fictitious harangues; 
or an oſtentation of wiſdort 


* interrupting the 


narrative by frequent reflections; his book will 
teach, with the moſt diſtinct expreſſion and the 


moſt winning art, all the genuine principles of : 


15 . and political truth. It will unfold the 


principles of the knowledge of the world, and 
will ſhew ; how much wiſer it is, to regard the 


characters of mankind with the ſtern diſcrimina- 
tion of truth, m 


| rings even with ſome/part of 
is not inconſiſtent with 


f * by Os” to / epa for one ſelf, the moſt 
cruel of diſappointm 
with that ſangnine cundbur which figures to uſelf, 


nts, by entering the world 


the exiſtence of nought, in the ſcenes of life, 
des benevolence, —_— and true wiſdom: His 
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i- for unerring wiſdom. The ſpirit of ration! 
&4 and feeling Piety will diffuſe over the Whole, fuch' 

en ing colouring, as like the freſh. beauties | 7D 
es. of ſome noble rural ſcene, viewed in a | 
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Science and Literature. Were my little exer- 
| ciſes ſucceſsful? I was encouraged to make new 
trials. Did they not Pleaſe ? ? Indignant ſelf· re- 
proach ſtimulated me to produce others, wh 


rance. It is Literature alone, would” 1 ae 
to my heart, that equals the fate of the pooreſt 


All the ſtores of Luxury cannot beſtow equal 


Patriot and the Hero: Univerſal Empire could 


Alexander or a Czar, over the joys or ſorrows of 


read, every little piece of compoſition I at- 


| bad no means of ſubſiſtence, er 
to be acquired by my own toil,” 
manners of the Age would permit a Man of 


” horny the/ productions of his abilities and in- 
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PREFACE 


then — to ardent; indefutt _ AIR 


to that of the externally" greateſt of mankind. 


pleaſures : Reputation more "illuſtrious than Li- 
terature can yield, is not the meed of even the 


not ſo amply Sratify truly diſcerning ambition. 
How weak and inſignificant the influence of an 


human life, over the faculties and feelings of 
men, in compariſon with that of a HoxnR! 
Every reflection which 1 made, every book 1 


tempted, thus confirmed my prediliction for 


7h ich 
might efface the demerits of the former I 
ept what e 
But, the 


Letters to derive what income he might from 


into the” world, — che Pref. 


zack. 


this indome might be 5 0% ſorall 5 8 
afford a morſel of breads] and. pitcher. of water 
for his ſuſtenance: But it muſt be Honourable, far, 


above every other. means of ſupport i. Far: it was to be 


— wk 5 the all of Uſeful 


who: en a « Profeſſion n 
municate Uſeful Knowledge. He, whoſe inco 


can receive no income, without having com- 
ledge; with laborious, in- 


duſtry;- and wich ſome meaſure of ſucceſs, The 

| Lawyer, the Phyſician, the Prieſt may eat che 
bread of knaviſh chicane, of quackery, of idle- 

| i the 

out having actually taught mankind, uſeful truth, 


neſs : The Author can Baue no bread to eat, v 


in a ſtrain ſo perſuaſive, that they have lent a 


willing ear. This view of the poſſibility. of de- 
riving h honourable means of lublltencs, enn the 


dedication” of my whole time.to Literatures; 
enough to bring me to a ty determination, in 


ties. [pleaſed myſelf; farther, with.uhe-thoug 
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PREFACE: 


ſees truth; older Am las h were cttaoah 
a pair of coloured ſpectacles, communicating their 
own peculiar tinge to the object before them. 
I was now, of courſe, to try thoſe ſpecies of com- 
poſition,” which ſeemed to be, at that time, the 
moſt acceptable to the world. It was the ſeaſon 
when Hiſtory was in its higheſt reputation. The 
celebrated models of Hiſtorical Excellence, an- 
cient and modern, had been among the moſt iſ 
favourite ſubjects of my peruſal, and had fur- 
niſhed much of that little knowledge, of, which 
I thought myſelf maſter. I was not, yet, aware; 


| that Imitators muſt not hope for quarter from 


the Public Nor was 1, yet, ſufficiently conſcious 
of my own weakneſs, to know, how utterly un- 
attainable by me, was chat tranſcendent excel- 
lence, which is neceſſary to ſecure to new Hi- 
ſtorians, ſuch a favourable reception by the 
world, as can alone yield adequate gratification 
to high-minded Literary Ambition. Theſe un- 
8 truths were to be thoroughly raught me 
only by farther: experience. 1 thought, that me 
general partiality of the World, for Hiſtory, was 

to be perhaps perpetual. 1 fuppoſed, likewi 
that the choice of a ſubject, ſo very important, as 
the General Hiſtory of my native country, might 
ſecure a favourable | recept ion even to that me- 
EDO DON, N e 
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capable, and even at 3 any © ther, 
would fail to win attention - 
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IX conceivir gthe N 1 
I ſhould write this. Hiſtory, I cou a 

myſelf; ſervilely to follow an ee det bec en 

exemplified by former Hiſtori ians. The Hiſtory 
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of a civiliſed People, ſuch as ”= Scots; pro ha 
euted through 4 che ede of their / progreſs, 

from the loweſt rudeneſs to- dhe hihel | i798 . 
ment t which ch by have aher. 3 might, 
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No former Hiſtorian appeared: to meg to l 
ever, even in the moſt diſtant mahner, be- 


30 std not T0 aokbred! its novelty ſeemed one 


aſefat i 


ourſelves with che | i it 1 
| and our own Country, be 8 


5 number of leſſ 
ful. than they can derive" from the fludy of any 
other equal portion of the General Hiſtory of Manlind, 


we live; who were expoſed to the ſame atmo- 
. ſphere” and climate; whoſe d dominion had per- 


PABPACE,” 


thought himſelf of giving Unrryito'the deſign 
of the en ces + of any nation, by means 
But, "Hnice" its beauty" and uti- 


of the moſt agreeable recommendations; by which 
| i . d 15 it, Bar! 1 Prin: 
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FN * Bacher” ay than whe deſir 1 of 

ftrufion from 1 e experience of rheir 
anceſtors, that parti icularly intereſts every na- 
tion in the whale ſeries of the Hiſtory of their 
6wh rh cbm. But. to wa its ap — that: the | 


10 0 of our: ors e 
re we earneſtly con- 
cern ourſelves in the Hiſtory of other nations, 
and of diſtant regions. is)—beoauſe-the Hiflory of 
the origin and progreſs of + "any partiwlr People, will 
almoft always afford to that People, a much” greater 
us, and thoſe” fur more n and 


They, who lived in the ſame territory in which 


haps 


% 


our hearts. Their very crimes, errors, 


tural and local e eee e in . | 


a ve, with 


every particular, the fame; muſt h 


great 'ACCOrREY, anticipated us. in much of that MY 
* .to, feel. 
Our "lknguage, our laws, our * our cu- 


| which ve are deſtined 


ſtoms and manners, our ſciences and arts have, 
all, in a great munſure; originated with them. 
The developement of all time, Web Wenn 


of all terreſtrial ſpace, will diſcover to us —_— 


country, no — _ from. which it is 
ſible to deriv 1, re- 
ligious, political eee e tra ing 
with keen and liberal curioſity, che records of 
the ſueceſſive generations of our own anceſtors. 
Their very ignorance may ſpeak inſtruction to 
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lies, are to us, ; pregnant with the moſt important 
leſſons of virtue and wiſdom. We are 
of a filial and ſelfiſh partiality, whi h makes us to 
litten to the ſtory of -their fortunes, with a deep, 


anxious, eee attention, almoſt as if it were 


Dur own. Grant, that in this or rh Lat 

JC Arche hiſtory of another nation may be 
nore inſtructive or more ee to a Scotſ⸗ 
man, than. any one nn; in the hiſtory. of his 
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conſcious, 


own ' anceſtors; . muſt * whale 4 of 
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Jop was little moved by.a a common preudice con- 
cerning the Scottiſh Hiſtory; that only one or #299 
periods in its ſeries, were worthy. Seither of en: 
gaging the labour of a writer e in, 
genuine hiſtorical talents, — | 
attention of an ingenuous read 
fuit of elegant literary entertainment or 0 
ftruction. This prejudice: had its origin ith 
Hime and RoptrTSON;;\men;'to pr er 1 
merits, I have often devoutly paic all 
ever be eagerly ready to pay 
mage; but who had a e ene eee 
minded concert of Modern Philoſophy to deſpiſe 


all, ſave thoſe which they called Ages Pbiloſophy 


and civilixation; who, from B OLINGBROKE, had 
adopted the notion, that Hiſtory was ſcarcely 
farther uſeful, than as it ſerved to illuſtrate the. 
formation and the relations of char: g 
lein in which the Europear * 

for theſe twWo laſt centuries, combined; wlio, in 
their eſteem for refinement and en taſte, 
bad conceived a fort of weak. a erſtiti 


elegance 
* ene of of political WII 
of nalen ue: waxes of Court. intrigue; they 
recoiled he. rtedneſs; and ae 
e, from the ru n toils of Antiquarian re re- 
er willing to conſign to obl ; 
ler ages of the Scottiſh Hiſtory, -as 
ole wor of meinte un 
ſuſceptible of ornamented relation. In complis .. 
ment to Engliſh prejudice z' or perhaps fearful uf 
opening (a- freſn) wounds which were as yet bur 
imperfectly healed, of treading over aſhes, under 
rn . lov weden grins eee 00 


1. * 


later den 8 F the e Scott Hi RY to oblivion, 
except ſo far as the men ry of theſe, might be 
e 22 by occaſional notices in the Hiſtor 
0 nd. But, Herodotus, but Gibbon, but Epic | 
Poel deriving i its ; beſt materials. ſhoes ages of 
t iſm; but ſome of the” me eee 
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Scottiſn nation. 1 This « 0 


of the ſurrounding nations—4 
_ which it was perceived to come into contact 
with that of the Scots, appeared to have loſt 
much valuable and important illuſtration 
Which they ſtood greatly in need, by means 


1 


PR E FTA 0 E. 
Wiz 11 — were ſu —— diſ- 


poſed to conſign to unherded oblivion. After 
the diſguiſes of fable ſhould be ſtripped off, 1 


chought, that; there would ſtill be found a bod 
of genuine Hiſtory, ſupported upon fe 8 


* 


tion of not unſatisfactory evidence, even in the 


more remote ages of the reputed exiſtence of the 
| itution, the Laws, 


the Language of Scotland, even the eatly hiſtory 


thoſe points in 


n, of 


of chat ſpirit of ſcori 


neglect of Scottiſh 


Antiquities which had, for ſome time; Pre- 


vailed. Nor did there reſult Imaller diſadvan- 
tages to the laws, to the arts, to the literature, 
to the commerce, to the œconomy public and 
private, of the Scots the aſelves, and even of their 
Englifn neighbours, from t e of obſcurity in 
which the hiſtory of Scotl 


otland d, during the greater 
Part of theſe two laſt centuries, had been per- 
mitted to lie- Though become the ene, of 
the ſame Monarch by whom Engla ad | 
governed; though, at laſt, entirely incorporated 
_— one potion} — with the _— ; yet, 

| — till, 
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gill, rhe. Seats: Had remained. almoſt to the pre; 
ſent time, in ſuch a ſtate of virtual diviſion from 

the Engliſh; that, even this part of che hiſtory of 
the former nation, eould not be, otherwiſe thag 

very imperfec lily, and in great confufion, invok 
ved i in the hiſtory of the latter. Reaſons ſo im- 
portant, and ſo decifive. in the: concluſions to 
which they pointed, would not allow 1 me to doubt f 

but the Hiſtory of Scotland might well deſerve 


ration, almoſt to the preſent time. Had theſe 
reaſons been even leſs forcible ; the ſucceſsful 
example. of Antiquarians of diſtinguiſhed - „ 
ENCE bind cas owes hich lan how dere 


den 3 is was & 3 5 

ley of gradually: nuten mae 

dri Gnesen, of the differen branches ; 

 HuMan KN, DR, in a mode of 

at once more popular, and more clearly and Tax; 

I e, than 009.99: which, wn bad, 
or. I. 4 
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to be' traced from the earlieſt ages of its colon» 


” yy TITTY 
as yet, been exhibited. - Not merely ok National 


| the narratives, with the illuſtration of chara 


Hiſtory of alm 


rn 


> 


7 ranſaBtions, but the Liabours,” the Kiowlelge, | 
Enjoyments of the Scots, were, in ſuch a Hiſtory 


as * propoſed, to be traced, in their varia- 
tions and their ſucceſſion. They might be in- 


troduced, at the firſt, by clear and preciſe defi- 
nitions : and then, the ſubſequent accounts of 


their progreſs, would naturally unfold /all their 
principles and relations. Theſe might be ſo ani- 


mated by eloquence, ſo graced” by felicity of 
diction, ſo kilfully aſſociated, in the diſplay, with 


ers; 
with the inveſtigation of latent motives; as to loſe 
all the d unintereſting dryneſs of abſtract ſcience; 
of art; while they ſhould, at che 
lune time, not appear to V erin erinform tbeirchiſtorical 
Fenement. delighted my ir agination, in fancy- 
ing this unexampled unien of hiſtory with 


ſcience : : And I rejoiced to think, that it could 


Hot” but exalt me; equally abdve the trifling unec- 


o uſes his 


dote-monger, and the dull compiler - 


eyes, his pen, his memory, but ſcarcely at all 


his. underſtanding. 1 hoped, too, that, by ſkil- 
ful compreſſion and digreſfion; kerches'of, the 


of 4 urope, might be Enn. into that 
of the Scots; which could bt falls eng "i 


PN - mind 


ral 


character of Philoſophical I anxiouſſ 


ring too infrequently i in the progreſs of bis Work, 
to give a ſatisfactory detail of the gradual changes 
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mad. ef, he reader, to exalt as it were. the dig 
nity of the nation, and to confer upon. the wa 
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+ CoxmDERING,) how: Modern Hieran 
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connected the Hiſtory of ArTs and Manners 
with that of Narioxal. TRANSACTIONS ; 3 not oy | 
| indireQly and unavoidably, like moſt, of the 


ſtorians of Claſſical, Antiquity; 1 but frady, 
and with A laborious- care from which, alone, 
they preſumed to claim to their Hiſtories, the 
conſulted 


with myſelf, how I wight moſt advantageouſly. 


confer. upon the Work which 5 prqjected, this 


peculiar excellence of Modern Hi Yfeorys... Homs' 1 
Appendixes. were ſketches, too. ſhort, and_ogcurs | 


of Laws, Arts, and Manners, in the courſe of 
thoſe -periods, through which he bad traced the 
Lr of the Public 7 ranſaftions of the En } iſh. na- 
tion; HENRT's ſubdiviſion of the rich ed. 


5 wb of Hiſtory; into the ſeveral different il threads | 
by whoſe intertexture it was compoſed, Was Juſt 


at that time, the object of a conſiderable Hare of 
—<certainly.not, judicious, nor well-founded, a — 
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upon his words, while he poured forth, with a 


2 n profuſion of anecdotes, repartees, farcaſms 
without malignity, and witticifms which ſeorned 


* 


to © ppi, * a time, thei | 
of judgement and of genius; the 


prail 


iſe and | pa- 
tronage of the late Earl of Mansrery, the warm 
approbation of taſteleſs and fanatical eccleſia - 


ſtics, had actually reprieved the book of HENRY 


from that damn ation to which it was ſentenced 


by the ſagaeious erudition, the exquiſite taſte, 


the more than Demgſfbenie eloquence, —attem- 


pered, indeed, by the rabid and unprincipled 


deirulence f Guru SruAxr. I enjoyed 


the perſonal acquaintance of Henry. And, 
While 1 reverenced him as a worthy, old 
man ; nd was Charmed with the diſplay of his 
powers in converſation, as A man of wit; I was 


not unwilling to acquieſce in that tranſient 
opinion of the world, which aſcribed to his 


plan of Hiſtory, merits that it did not truly > 


poſſeſs. Not ſeldom have I ſitten beſide him, 
when his aſpect was death- like and cadaverous, 
almoſt as if it had been a corpſe that had ſud-- 
denly ſtarted up on the bier; and have hung 


 chearfuln eſs that defied the infirmities of age, 


ith ſportive wit, with the archeſt humour; 


the aid of ſcandal, ROE: or r obſcenity; fuck 


n 1 w” 


ss v woul Have do 
gill ame, even in the gayeſt period ef life, _ 
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c honouf 10 the fakicy” of ihe a 
"ated for ſprightly | collo- 


With prejudices ariſing from ſuch ſources, to in- 
fluence my judgement, 1 choſe to interweave 8 
the Hiſtory of Arty and Manners, with that of 
National Tranſactions, upon a plan which would, 
as I ſuppoſed; diſplay the advantages, without the | 


defects, of choſe of ub and Hanzv. - I reſolved 
to make the Story of the Nx Transacr = 
| T10N8, the firſt and principal object of my con- 


cern, in attempting to write the - Hisrory or 


SCOTLAND; but to. accompany each. SECTION, in 
1 ſtory was deduced, with a kin 


and collateral Srerion unfolding the Hiſtory of 
bs Local Cireumflancer, the Labours,—the i 
ledge, and the Enjoyments of the Scots, for the 
fame period, not in the confuſion of a medley 
of Anecdotes, nor with the 'inartificial heaping 
up of mere compilation, but in the happy 
order, and with thoſe delicate tranſitiens, which 


beſt become boch ee and deen int : 
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jefted the a of this Work, and bead 1 its 
compoſition. | Every Coffee-houſe 'Critic-can tell 
you, that Hiftory ir the beſt School of Morality. Hi- 
ſtory ought, in truth, to be, that: Egyptian Tri- 
bunal, which is ſaid to have ſitten in judgement 
upon the dead, and to have decided. whether 
their mortal remains ſhould receive the funeral 
honours due only to virtue. But; unhappily. 
from the very father of Hiſtory, to the lateſt 
eminent Hiſtorian of the preſent Age; there is 
not one who, in his judgement of characters, ac- 
tions, and events, has paid due reſpect to the 
Principles of Moral Rectitude. The ſpirit of the 
Manners then prevalent in Greece; the main- 
tenance of Grecian Freedom, in ſpite of the am- 
bitious invaſions of Perſian Deſpotiſm; a poly- 
theiſtic ſuperſtition; and a national vanity, re- 
ſpecting the Greeks, even as gods upon earth; 
are the principles, upon which is erected the mo- 
| rality of the ingenuous and intereſting HzroD1- 
rus: How many crimes does he conſecrate by 
. his approbation ! What virtue has not his Muſe 
attempted to blaſt with diſhonour! Is it not a 
paſſion to, maintain the freedom of Rome, in 
combination with a blind reverence for childiſh 
ſuperſtitions, that conſtitutes the eſſence of Ma- 


: ral Reditude, in the eftirvirions of the worthy and 
e 5 i eloquent 


rn ETAGE. 


eloquent Livre? Even 
rich in all the precious truths of che Stoic, and 
Periputetir Philoſophy; nerrus, the moſt cor: 
rect in "liv 

the Writers 70 f 


Antiquity; he, whoſe ſevere 


oprightneſy of judgement; has drawn- upon him . 
cccuſation of Miſantbropy ; $£ even he 5 


the unjuſt 
ſeems to be more correct in his diſapprobations, 


chan lin the! expoſition: of · thoſe things of which 
enlightened Moral Rectitude muſt approve; and 


excels, rather in derecting the ſecret lurking wic- 
kedneſs of che ſoul chan in informing'the ee 
with the principles of unpolluted and unbiaſſe. 


the conſummation of hum 


an depravity, corrupted 


the morality of almoſt all che earlier Writers of 


he Hiſto 


7 of Modern Europe! 


principles can the en ee ee ee | 
ME 3. fave a contempt, | 
on only, but of all religions prin- 
ple; a cold, ſceptical indifference to all the _ 
nd vice which \humaii conduct diſplays, _* 
world, excepethhoſe Rk 


the Hiſtorical pages of. Huy 
not of ſuperſtitio 


n the affairs of the 
951 affect ahe's: own im me diate feeli 


* 


: ors, WR foul was | 


ambral- diſcriminations, of almoſt all 


. Alas! 880 3 the Wee ve Rom iſh 


— mites a political-fraud id which: i is 5 
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military engineer, and labour of financial and 
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reſpect for military heroiſm, for maſterhy _"_ 
cual talents, for ſplendid literary genius, ſuch: as 


ſhall teach us to pardon; them, every. crime; a 
Philoſophical bigotry, almoſt us ſelfiſh and undiſ- 
criminating, as that of enthuſiaſm or ſuperſtition; 
and 4 proneneſs to convert Hiſtory into the 


ſpecious apology for the crimes of a party? I can 
ſmile, to ſee Ravynar's pomp of words, eloquence 


of exclamation, oſtentation of the ſuill of the 


commercial detail, all waſted, to teach us, that Re- 
ligion is the moſt miſchievous of human things 


that the enlightening and the civilization, are but 
the depravation, of human nature; chat bold, 


perilous, abrupt innovation is the beſt ig of 
perfecting the condition of { ſocial life. But 
who muſt not weep, to think, that even 8 


sem has, throughout his Hiſtorical Works, repre- 


ſented the maſterlineſs of political cunning, 


5 cold, ſelfiſh diſcretion, the prejudices of moderate 
Preſbyterianiſm, and the partialities of party, 


as thoſe firſt principles, in reſpect to which, 


alone, men ought to regulate all their condud, 


as moral agents? Nor is even he, entirely free 
from that Faiſe Philoſophy, which deems irony, 
fraudful artifice, and every bold daring attempt 
in which ability can be : diſplayed, to be not un- 
N. : a3 | 5 wr 
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by of what it is willing to ea; Vi e 


they be only employed for the advancement of 
this Philoſophy, and for the improvement of 


that which it accounts to be genuine civilization. 


In G1BBoN, the mild, but lax morality of the not 
unamiable nor profligate Epiturean, „ is blended 
with the inconſiſtent yet conceited dog 
of the Sceptic, and with an abhorrence to reli⸗- 


matiſm 


gion; willing to repreſent it, as eſſentiallß 


pernicious, becauſe it has been, at times, abs 
neral innen of the judge 


uſed. This ge 
ments of Hiſtorians, was ſuch that I could not 
eontem plate it, without deep affliction and hor- 
ror. Is virtue to be taught by example, ex- 
claimed 1, only in the ſcenes of the Tragic Poet, 


in the forgotten romances of Kni ght errantry, 


in the pages of the Modern Noveliſt? Oh! 
ſhame to the honeſty and the wiſdem of man- 
kind! Let me humbly. try, whether I may not 
give a value to the. Hiſtory of my own country., 
by endeavouring to apply to it ſuch an unbiaſſed 
integrity of Moral judgement, 4 to make 105 in” 
aun * School of Virtue 1 * 5 . 3 


1 
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- Wren | dete v views, 1 10 0500 on the chen 


poſition of this Work. But, my views were tas: © 


themſelves too partial, incorred, and extrava- 
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gant, to dens Fl the —_— of any compo- 
ſition of eminent. excellence. I was too inexpe- 
rienced in life and ſtudy, to foreſee. what an 
| hoſt of difficulties I was to encounter in the pro- 
ſecution of my undertaking. In thoſe « circum- 
' ſtances of fortune in which I wrote, I ſoon found 
it neceſſary to at tend to the Procruſtes modelling 
of a bookſeller. I wanted that diverfity of know- 
ledge, and thoſe powers of thought. and. of lan- 
guage, which I had preſumptuoully reckoned 
upon, as at leaſt within my reach, and which 
my attempt moſt imperiouſly demanded. 1 found 
my mind bewildered among the various theories 
of different Antiquarians. I vas, ſometimes, 
| diſtreſſed by a ſcantineſs of. original information, 
and a paucity of authorities; and, at other 
times, confounded and overwhelmed by the mul- 
titudes, and by the great diverſity. of diſcordant 
relations, every one preſenting: the ſame fact in 
2 different light. Did 1, with reſpectful defe- 
rence, conſult the judgements of friends? I 
found, there was no end of balancing opinions, 
: and liſtening to uncertain . advice. Confided 1 
5 8 in my own, ſolely? That which charmed me, 
amid the feryour of compoſition, would, after it 
had been half a dozen times read over, become 
. N düſgaſting: Thrown ade, ll it 
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= was r it Gsuld, chen, again | pleat 2 
- WH Read to ſatiety; ; it would, once more, in ſpite. 1 

n of all the delufions of ſelf-love, ſeem execrably” 'F 
> I bad: It appeared to be impoffible to come to 
- any” permanently ſatisfactory deciſion. In che 5 

d compoſition. of one part after another, 1 T'found 

s Wl wyfelf incapable to keep the view of the tobole 

F- ſo clearly and ſteadily preſent | to my mind's eye, 

- Was it oußht to have been kept, in order to enable = 
me to e! to all the different parti, their due 
reciprocal proportions. © The Collectors of Anti- 
quarian curiolties; 5 choſe wh were rich in ſtores 
of ancient charters a d other manuſcripts; ; they 

ho accumulate bo ks for the ſake merely * 
50 ling chat they poſſeſs them; were little dif-. 

| poſed to com \municate their treafuges to a young 

man, of no name in Literature, and not of ſuch 

rank in life, as chat his thanks or perſonal inter- 
courſe might do them honour.” I bels iged to 

10 ſe nor party; 1 was not diſpoſed to profeſs 
myſelf the blind apologiſt of any claſs of men or 

ſyſtem of opinions; J 1 was too proud to take OY: 
eue from any one: And nothing. therefore, © 1 
could be more natural, than that all the world i 5 J 
ſhould agree to regard, with ſupreme ind liffer- 5 
0 1 both me and my literary undertak ings. 1 
u th; rin, noticed for ee n 
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enough to b upon me 


he "77 AS ill-of 
fices of thoſe whoſe malignant baſeneſs cannot 


endure, that -a perſon who is not their ſuperior 


in wealth, ſhould aſpire to excel them in any 


thing elſe. I was ſo little diſpoſed to do homage 
to the pretenſions of literary quacks, to praiſe a 


Bavius for the merits of a Virgil, or a Durfey for 


the genius of a Dryden; to aſcribe to a Baron 
Back the muſical talents of a Gluck, or to a con- 


ceited ſign- painter the magic genius of a Fuſe- 


kh; that all this claſs of beings quickly roſe up 
5 againſt me, with a rage as furious, as if I had 


been, in truth, more ingenious than they them- 


ſelves were, nd not, ſimply, a little plainer 


and more honeſt. | The baneful fortune of theſe 
times began to diſplay itſelf: The howl of De- 


mocracy, and the blufter of Ariſtocracy began 
to overpower the gentler notes of Literature. 


The Nation was ſeen. to, be divided into two 


parties; neither of which retained the ſmalleſt 


regard for Letters ; ; except ſo far as theſe would 
adapt themſelves to the groſſneſs of the high and 
dhe low. vulgar; and would. ſogthe or exaſperate 
. their paſſions, by echoing their dialect, and their 
| prejudices; It began to be generally believed, 


chat the more illiterate any man was ; ſo much 


: hs liter Was te. 1 ths: omg of great af- 
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fairs: : But, ind I could Walbe find. 1 00 | 

to complain of the neglect which, from ſuch 
cauſes, threatened to diſcourage. my labours ; "2 
| where it was plain, that even a Cicero or a 


Paſcal would have been ſlighted, if brought 
into compariſon with Tom Paine or Parſon Young. 
I faw- that Literature which aſks the means of 
ſubſiſtence i in reward for the amuſive inſtruction 
which it offers, through the preſs, to mankind 

beheld, with a ſneering contempt ; ſuch as, even, 
the knaviſh Lawyer, the profligate and hypocri- 
tical Prieſt, the luxurious Landholder toili 
ſpinning no more than the lily of the valley, 
might thank Heaven that they were exempted 
from: And the inſolent triumph of theſe, 


though. among the meaneſt of human beings, 
could not but, in ſpite of reaſon, be felt as bit- 


terly excruciating to the heart. Poverty laid its 
iron hand heavy upon me, expoſed me to the 
withering gripe of ſcoundrel - oppreſſion; and 
tortured my ſoul with the terrible menace, that 
I muſt never attain the praiſe of genius or of 
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virtue, ſince. an humble love of letters kept. me 


PREFACE | 


and proceed in the viitiag of i my 
| book 5 rip 1 could enjoy the benefit of no 
5 Bappier inſpiration, than that which animated 


Perfius's parrot ; or of chat Tndignatio which, in- 


deed, the Roman poet has celebrated, as no bad 
maker of verſes. In the progreſs of my Work, 
for it ſtill went on ;—ſometimes, che neceſſity 
of an occaſional application to other ſtudies, un- 
ſeaſonably intervened, to retard my labour, a 
diſtract my mind; ſometimes, the call of the 

| Bookſeller and of the Prefs, obliged me to pro- 
ceed with a rapidity little favourable to due cor- 
rectneſs of compoſition. Alas! all this were 
Bttle! While I was engaged in the compoſition 
of the following Volumes; I have ſeen all thoſe 
ſnatched away from me, by the hand of Death, 


5 whoſe ſociety, alone, could make life truly pre- 


cious to me; whoſe preſence was my beſt ſafe- 
guard from vice, and my ſureſt excitement to 
virtuous exertion; Who were endeared to my 
heart by the tendereſt ties of conſanguinity, and 
by a mutual kindneſs which taught us, each to 
; prefer the other's welfare, as the deareſt of bleſſ⸗ 


ings. Of the nine children of my father and 
mother, I ſee myſelf the only ſurvivor. I have 


ſeen them, far worthier than J. fall before me, 


in the bud of infancy, or in the flower of ri - 
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y dear mother, a 
beſt of" pa rents, - chit moſt pious, the moſt excel- | 


lent of women, prematurely fink. i into the grave, Mr : 
the victim of ſorrow for the loſs of her children, 
and of toil which overpowered and wore out her e 
vital ſtrength, while ſhe laboured, with incres | 


dible exertion, for their ſupport. Even while 1 


was haſtening to the end of the laſt of theſe 7 
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Volumes; and began to exclaim, with joy, 
lialiam! Italiam! pleaſed to think that I ſhould: 


at laſt make out the final accompliſhment of a 
taſk which had been too long protracted; I faw 
my only. ſurviving fiſter, ſnatched away, after a 

ſhort illneſs, by an acute diſeaſe... She was dear 


| to me, even as all the reſt. whom. we had loſt, 
| had. been, in her, united: The friend of my, 


heart; the pupil of my guardianſhip, and my. 


by a ſanctity and dignity of ſentiments and man- 
ners, ſuch as was unequalled i in her ſex; Kknow- 
ing no principle of conduct but the wiſh 1 to do. 
good ; excelling in all the beſt 


ſmatrering of knowled ge, but abſolurely miſtreſs. ; 15 
of the moſt valuable accompliſhments, and light- „ 
ing all eh as were trivial, and only fit for vain 

hed ſhow; bs | 


inſtructions; the companion of my ſtudies, and | 851 
already, their diſcerning judge: Diſineviſied.. 5 5 
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- graces and ele. 
gance of converſation: 5 Not content with a flight | 8 
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ſhow: Wise above her years, ſo as to be able to 
give the beſt advice, and to manage the moſt 
difficult affairs; yet humbly ſubmiſſive and rea- 
dy to obey, as if ſhe had not poſſeſſed greater 
ſagacity than a mere infant; poſſeſſing one of 
the moſt elegant of female forms, with a coun- 
tenance ſingularly beautiful and intereſting, yet 
more free from every ſpark of female vanity than 
if ſhe had been the homlieſt creature living: 
Above all, pious with devout ardour, yet with- 
out affectation. Such was Mary Heron! To 
' whoſoever had ſeen her before her laſt illneſs, 
ſhe muſt have ſeemed deſtined to be long the 
pride and ornament of her friends, and of ſo- 
ciety ; yet, this woman was to die, ere ſhe had 
completed the nineteenth year of her age. 
She died, and left me friendleſs, hopeleſs of 
ever taſting again the ſweets of the dear do- 
meſtic hour, ſuch as I knew when ſhe was the 
companion of my ſtudies, or when, in my ear- 
lier years, returning from ſchool, I uſed to ſpend 
/{ thee evening, getting my leſſon beſide my mother, 
— who would fing ſome plaintive Scottiſh air, that 
melted the heart, and made me fad, I knew not 
yr! = 3 


Heu] quid morar ultra? 
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It was dle watching by che ſick · bed of this dear . 


ot dying fiſter ; it was when my heart was over- 1 
a- whelmed with unutterable . ſorrow for her loſs, 1 
er chat I wrote the greater part of che two laſtt 
of volumes of this Work. Nothing but irreſiſtible | 
n- neceſſity could, in ſuch circumſtances, have 

et given me frength of mind, equal to the aſk. | 1 
an If che reader ſhould diſcover conſiderable im 1 
g: perfections in this part of the Work; ſure, can- 1 
h- dour will | incline him to aſcribe them to other „ 
ro cauſes, than abſolute incapacity or atme : 
{s, —_— eee 2 n 

o- Wag al this math of magni vificent views; 5 

ad this detail of a plan, which is not pretended to 

e. have been faithfylly executed; this free cenſure 

of of others; this tedious dittay of complaints, 5 

o- W which cannot be expected to intereſt the public 

ne ear? Not in truth, to inſult the reader with 


pretenſions of extraordinary vigour of genius 5 
and extent of knowledge; but to perſuade him, 
that the following Work poſſeſſes prodigious 
merits, ſuch as do not really belong to it; not 
to win him to beſtow out of mere compaſſion 75 

| and Chriſtian charity, that approbation anjd 
favour which he might, otherwiſe, incline. 5 
| den); but to afford him fuch a key to the know. 
It Vor. I. r a. 2 


4 


of diſcerning and well-informed Critics. It is 
not till after entering, in this manner, into the 
ſpirit. of the celebrated writers of Antiquity, that 


rity of judges. It is the great opprobrium of our 


however, be blind to its faults. Inſtead of aſ- 
ſigning, in each book, a ſecond Section to the 
Hiſtory of the Labours, Knowledge, and En- 
joyments of the Scots; I ought to have aſſigned 
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ledge of the: merits and demerits of n Book, to 


Aas is abſolutely neceſſary to enable him to eſti- pi 


mate them rightly. Without putting one's ſelf 
into an author's place, entering into his train of 
thought, and ſeeing his ſubject for a time, as it 
were, with his eyes, we can never act the part 


we preſume to decide upon them with the autho- 


common periodical criticiſm, that the Critic very 
rarely gives himſelf the trouble of thus ſtudying 


the ſyſtem and the ſpirit of the authors whom 
he applauds or decries. 


: SPITE of all the pains I have taken, I ſhall 
perhaps meet that fate which I am ſo ſolicitous 


to eſchew. But, if I muſt periſh; let me ra- 
ther, like a Roman, fall by my own hand, than 
die by the pike or the Ailetto of the Critic! Al- 


though it be not, now, poſſible for me to with- 
hold my Book from publication; I cannot, 


60 
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to theſe, ſeveral diſtinct ! Books, introduced at 


proper intervals among the other Books'in which 


the ſtory of the National Tranſactions ſhould 
have been, alone, diſplayed. "Too great ſame- 


neſs is neceſſarily produced, in the account of 
the Arts and Manners, by ſuch a frequent recur- 
rence to it. They ought to have been exhibited 


only as they appeared” at periods of remarkable 


diſcrimination - and change. Though the ar- 


rangement of the Hiſtory of the Arts and Man- 


ners under the heads of Labour, Knowledge, 
and Enjoy ments; was preferred, as the moſt ſy- 
ſtematic, and as adapted to introduce Philoſophi- 
cal order, where all muſt have been, otherwiſe, 5 
miſcellany and confuſion; 1 now fear, that it 


may ſeem finical and affectedly preciſe, and that 5 


the order which it eſtabliſhes, may have more the 
air of pedantry, than of happy combination. 


In general, it now appears to me; that there is 


too much of metaphy ſical labour and abſtraction 


in the definitions and the ſubordinate contrivances 
for arrangement, which runs through every part 


of every ſecond Section. In the account of the Þ} 


Laws, an ambition to adopt an arrangement dif- 


law, which ſpeaks of the ſubjects of Legiſlation, 
a8 de r and ne bad dear me into 
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ferent from the celebrated one of the Roman 5 
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more perplexing intricacy, though, perhaps, not 
without the attainment of more exact preciſion, 
than that of the order which I have rejected. 
The Notes and Iluſtrationt which accompany the 
firſt Book, are more ſpecious than ſatisfactory ; 
There is, in them, more of Logic, than of An- 
tiquarian reſea rch, and more of verbiage than of 
Logic. That part of the Hiſtory which fills. the 
| ſecond Volume, takes up a part of the whole 
Work, which is larger than its true magnitude 
and importance required. The tranſactions of 
"the Scottiſh auxiliaries in France, who in the 
reign of Robert the Third, and the Regency of 
the Duke of Albany, went to ſupport the French 
Charles the Seventh, on his tottering throne; 
are, in this Hiſtory, but briefly and incidentally 
noticed ; though they might have been, with 
ſufficient propriety, detailed, even at conſider- 
able length, on account of their conſequence in 
the ſtory of Scottiſh vatour. The uſe of the prin- 
_ ciple of combination, tbe diſplay of the gradual pro- 
greſ of civility, is frequently forgotten, and ſeems, 
toward the latter part of the Work, to be almoſt 
entirely loſt from the view. The anecdotes in 
the ſecond Sections are, ſometimes, fo ſcanty, 
that diligence might probably have ſupplied 
"ns more; and the ſame anecdote ſometimes 
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occurs twice in different places: of the ſame 
on, Ml ſection. The views of the general contem- 
ed. porary policy of Europe occur rather too rarely. 
the eſpecially in the latter part of the Work. 
y: There were materials for a valuable ſecond Sec- | 
n- tion in the fixth Book; yet, the ſecond Section 
of W which actually appears in that Book, is, only in 
he name, a Section. There occurs particularly in 
ole the Hiſtory of the reigns of James the Sixth, after 
de WF his acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, Charles the _ 
of Second, James the Seventh, and in the Hiſtory of 
he the Revolution, a want of the minute detail of cir- 
of cumſtantial facts: The groups are there ſo huddled 
ch together, that different figures and countenances 
e; cannot be duly. diſcriminated. | I have, ſome- 

times, ſuffered myſelf to be Saad by the 
th boyiſh love of battle-painting; and have given 
r- deſcriptions of irregular rencounters and petty | 
in W ſkirmiſhes, in language of which the pomp 


throws an air of ridicule on the martial deeds 
0- W which are thus related. The ſtyle is ſometimes 
8, ſtiff, and ſometimes negligent: There appears 
Fi in it, at times, an a ffectation of conciſeneſs, 7 
1 without the reality: And it degenerates, occa- 
7, WW fonally, into a looſely flowing vetboſity : Ae 
d nations occur in it, too frequently: Abſtract 
terms are wing heaped, one e mother; 


liv erkracr 


and there is an unneceſſary profuſion of epithets, 
here and there. There are a forwardneſs and 
an arrogance of moral and political decifion, vi- 
fible in many places, which may perhaps be 
conſidered, as ſhewing more of concerted bold- 
neſs, than of true wiſdom. In different Places, 
I can perceive in the review of my book, that 
the ſpirit of diſſertation appears to have ſeized 
upon me, as with the force of a magic ſpell; 
and to have led me into digreſſions of ſpecula- 
tion, which perhaps ſome readers may judge to 
have been needleſs and unſeaſonable. The au- 
thorities which ſupport the narrative are ſome- 
times oſtentatiouſly diſplayed ; are at other times 
pointed out, without that minute preciſion which 
might enable a. reader to conſult them; and are, 
in ſome inſtances, not indicated, in any mode. 
The narrative ſometimes runs on, in very long 
paragraphs, little favourable to luminous order 
of compoſition, and, indeed, exceedingly hurt- 
ful to perſpecuity. The errors of the Preſs may 
perhaps be too numerous in the two laſt volumes: 
Nor can I hope for pardon from the candid 
reader, upon any other account, than that of the 
deep ſorrow and diſtraction of mind which ren- 
dered me little capable of minute vatchfulneſs 


and diligence, while theſe volumes were paſſing 


through 
Na NOW 
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which the Printers, conſequently, found i in read- 


ing oF au manuſcript. 17: 268 les Dr IN 


vos this ene en as fuch e . 


blemiſhes, which 1 diſcovered not, till it was too 
late to correct them; may I be, however, per- 


| mitted to claim ſome ſhare of merit, as belong- 


ing to this Work? I am till inclined: to hope, 


that 1 ſhall be found; in regard to the leading 
facts in the Hiſtory of the Scots; and in reſpect 
to thoſe great principles in their early legiſlation 
and manners, which belong equally to the early 
Hiſtory of all the nations of Europe; ; neither to 
have ſervilely adopted the opinions of former 


Writers; nor yet to have wantonly differed from 


them, merely for the ſake of diſplaying Novelty 


and Peculiarity. In ſtating ; that, in the Anglo- 
Saxon Government, all Heads of Families were 
originally Landholders, and all Landholders, 


Thanes; — that all the King's vaſſals were originally i 


exempted from every ſervice, except thoſe to 


which they were obliged by the conditions of 
their tenures; that by conſequence, all who 


held from the Crown in-capite, whether by mili- 
tary, by burgage, by ſoccage, or even by gboftly 


ina, were, in the moſt remote times; to be ſum- 
9 1 moned 


through hs Preſs, and of the extreme e difficulty 
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moned to hear their Sovereign's requeſts in Par, 
tament, whenever ſupplies not given by the con- 
ditions of their reſpective tenures, were to be 
required and that, it was by the gradual uſur. 
pation of the military order, that the repreſenta- 


tion of the other orders became gradually more 


imperfect; I hope, that I ſhall be confeſſed to 
have thrown a new light on the early: Hiſtory of 


the BRITISH ConsTITUTION, which muſt remove || 
many difficulties in which the conſideration of 


that e de ſubject has been hitherto in- 
volved. I am not without hopes; that, upon 


that poi train of important Hiſtorical / que- 


ſtions which ariſe in tracing the events and tranſ- 
actions of thoſe times upon which my induſtry 
| has been employed; I ſhall be found to have, 
generally, thrown new lights, which | exhibit 
them more juſtly than thoſe in which they have 
been hitherto viewed. I know not, if ſceptical 
Philoſophy will forgive me for having endea- 


voured to ſhew; that, during the dark ages, the 


CLERGY were not the worſt, but the. beſt order 
of men in European Society; that the extenſion 
of their influence was the primary cauſe of the 
reſtoration of Civility and · Literature; and that 
their morals, however bad, were always above 


0 K ries: 


the ſtandard of the morals of their contempora- 
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ries : But, Iam perſuaded, / that theſe an 
tations are truth; and I hope, that they: will not. 
be rejected by che worthy and the diſcerning. 
In my view of the origin of the civil wars by 
which the Britiſh Empire was ſo terribly afflicted 
during the laſt century, I have endeavoured: to 
treat both parties. with an equality of rigorous 
juſtice, which. the partialities of faction and of 
ſervility ſeemed to have hitherto denied them. 
The right and wrong of the Britiſh Revolution, 
the mutual accuſations and recriminations of 
the Whigs and Tories, I have endeavoured to 
ſet i in their juſt light : Nor. am I to be blamed, | 
if that light happens to be a peculiar one. I. 
am inclined to hope, that the principles of my 
moral judgements, will be found to be cor- 
rect; and to be thoſe, by a due reſpec. to 
which alone, the felicity of human ſociety is 
to be maintained and improved. I am proud 
to have been enabled to vindicate the Miniſtry 
of the four laſt years of the reign of Queen 


Anne; and to ſhew, that it was the peace of 
Utrecht which ſaved the Revolution- ſettlement 


and the Hanoverian ſucceſſion. The reigns of 
our two firſt Princes af the Houſe of Hano- 
ver, have been repreſented by me, in a ſevere 
light, indeed, but ſurely not in an unjuſt one. 

Vor. I. e Several 


|} 
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Several diſtinguilhed characters have deen re- 
preſented in peculiar lights, becauſe I inferred 
from their actions, what were their qualities; 
and did not merely attempt to paint very fine 
faces, without caring, whether or not they 
ſhould be likeneſſes. I have endeavoured to 
avoid the fatal and unhappy prevalent preju- 
dices, equally of Democracy and of Ariſtoeracy, 
Whatever portion of Philoſophy may run through 
this Work, will not, I aſſure myſelf, be found 
to tend to the perverſion of all the beneficial 
thongh imperfect eſtabliſhments of ſocial life. 
With all its faults upon its head, I am not 
_ without hopes, that my book will be found to 
poſſeſs, in a conſiderable degree, the power of 
intereſting and fixing the attention of thoſe 
readers, who ſhall open it, without any uncan- 
did prejudices againft it. The faults of com- 
poſition, and perhaps the typographical errors, 
are too numerous, and juſtly cenſurable. But 
yet, the candid and diſcerning reader will 
perhaps, think that the ſtyle is ſometimes not 
| deficient in energy, and ſometimes not with- 
out eaſe and grace; that the phraſeology is co- 
pious, and adaptedgto the change of the ſub- 
5 ject; that the — ie not uſually either harſh 
or monotonous. I would hope, that he who 
8 8 5 FR Conſiders 


PREFACE . 
conſiders this Work in the an; will not 
deny, that it may have ſome uſe in the world; 
and that perhaps the mind of its Author is 
not t A e of {Re things. 


* 


cracy nor Ariſtoeracy, neither Miniſtry nor Op- 
poſition, can deign to praiſe, Some of its firſt 
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Vor, I entertain no a hopes 10 faces. 5 
I know, that all thoſe things which uſually con- 
fer popularity upon literary productions, are a 
gainſt it. It is a Book which neither Demo- 


volumes which have been publiſhed ſeparately 3 * 


ot I have dropped, as it were dead born from the 
to WM Prefs. I am prepared to meet vith fortitude 
of and calm indifference, that condemnation to 


at leaſt allo 


morals will be corrupted; no man's virtuous 
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ſpeedy oblivion which I cannot help auguring it. 
Jam anxious, only, that the worthy man Who 
has enabled me to offer it to the World, may 
not be diſappointed of the reimburſement of 
his expence. I ſhall: be ſatisfied; if it hall be, 
lowed, that the ſpirit which it breathes 
is not unworthy of a. good man. No man's 
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ICANN conclude without expreſſing my 
thanks for thoſe favours by which 1 have been 
aſſiſted in the compoſition of it. My warmeſt 
and moſt laſting gratitude is due to Mr Jams 
Mox1s0N of Perth, the Publiſher ; who under- 
took the Publication, with a view'to promote 
| my intereſts, even more than his own ; whom 
F have reaſon to reſpect as the kindeſt and ſtea- 
dieſt patron of my ſtudies; who has contributed, 
more perhaps than any other man of his age 
and profeſſion, to promote the improvement and 
the diffuſion of knowledge in Scotland. To 
Meſſ. Bei. and BRADrurE, I owe the moſt re- 
ſpectful acknowledgements for the kindneſs 
with which they have, for a ſeries of years, 
obliged me with the uſe of every book from 
their very am ple collection, that could be of 
uſe to me, in the comffoltzen of the Book 
The liberal and gentlemany manner in which 
their favours of this ſort have been conferred, 
I have ever found even more grateful and in- 
tereſting to my heart than thoſe favours them- 
ſelves. Meſſ. Lade and CoxsrABEE have 
equally commanded my gratitude by the rea- 
dineſs which they have ſhewn to communicate 
to me every terry curioſity that might be 
uſeful 
* 
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uſeful. in the progreſs: of my Work. My 

| other friends among the Bookſellers of Edin- 
burgh, have, on many occaſions, ' obliged me, 

in a very liberal manner, with the uſe of 

r- W whatever books and other communications were 

te likely, in their eſtimation, to prove uſeful to 

m my Work. Nor have I found the Keepers of 

a- MW the Public Libraries, flow in conferring any 
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d, little literary favours for which I had occaſion Mi 
oe to trouble them. "oi 
ad | | N 1 

To FaREw ELI, Gentle Reader; excuſe me, all 

e- this egotiſm; protect and favour my literary 

fs exertions, if thou . theta Not unworthy 1 
rs, « thy favour. Y 
Im 

of | 


EDINBURGH, Y 
Fan. 22. 1799. 
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| viſer ſkill, and.luckier felicity of reſearch, ' If even a Herodotus at” 
bee not rendered the tories of rude nations intereſting, With⸗-⸗ - 
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iraditing their obſcurity with the gorgeous coloury of faney; If later 5 
dicdaining to debaſe truth by any alliance; With the illufons | 
of Aden; and deſpairing, without ſuch aid, to give. grace or utility „ 
to the ſcanty memorials of ſavage and barbarian life'z have cmmOf WEED 
abandoned to poets, genealogiſts, and antiquarians, the unlettered 0 
periods in the progreſs of the nations, whole tzanſaQions they have 
undertaken to relate: Alas! can I, then, without folly, flatter myſelf, 
that I may Have ſucceeded; without the artifices of the Former, with- 
ein bao + ee eee 8 
7 | 
1 «a that 1 2050 have aue . 16 a . 
to do, the MORE CREDIBLE, ORIGINAL evidence of the facts in this oo 
period of the Scottiſh Hiſtory'; without differing ſo wiveLY, and flo J 
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ja he to me, „ fuch as they have been repivſented by wither 


either to 9 the Man. or even 18 ſelect a Companion. 8 


In the diſcuſſion of doubtful Jags, i in . Notes, I believe, I may 
hate expreſſed leſs violence of paſſion, than has been diſplayed by ſe. 
veral of thoſe who have lately examined theſe ſame ſubjects. Some 
writers know not, to diſpute, without ſcolding and caluniniating their 
\ adverſaries, in all the bitterne ſs of rage: and there are readers, I doubt 


for eſtabliſhing the juſtneſs of any opinion. But, I, for my part, have 
never found, that I could diſtinguiſh truth with clearer viſion, or ſeize 
1 with a ſurer graſp, when I may have had the misfortune to be out 
of humour. And, Jam perfectiy ſatisfied, that a man may not be of 
the fame bag! as hs OE Cu. 757 19 ks neither r"doven 
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mitant memoir, I hope to explain the varying topography of Scotland, 
for all the periods of my hiſtory, nearly as Es 0 a e of 2 
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R to the wilds of Muſcovy and Siberia, 5 into the 
WW ce foreſts of * and Sonny W 


N | Wrzx the Phoeniciaps, the Cathal, and 
. the Greeks, the firſt commercial nations of antiqui- 
| of Faroe ty, extended. the adventures of their traflic to the 
weſtern ſhores of Europe; ; they found theſe already 
inhabited by various tribes whoſe deſcent and migra. 
tions were unknown: to them, and of the exiſtence 


of 1 of whom they * before eee 
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55 carried their arms into Britain. Cæſar, fearful of 
tarniſning the luſtre of his former fame, had hardly 
1n Britain: tried the prowels of. the. inhabitants of this ifland, 
when he retired and left them, ee and hum- 

© bled, indeed,” Frog not fubdued HO 
A. d. 8 Bur, i it was not of he's reign 4 w that 
the Romans urged their conqueſts in Britain, north | 


la feot- 


land. wards, into Caledonia. Agricola, the general of 
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combined to oppoſe his progreſs. Nothing but the 
jealouſy of the Tyrant whom he ſerved, prevented 
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| Romans were the firſt entightened pe people to whom 
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Rome, at the foot of the Grampian Achseln. deer. * 5 
The various tribes of the native inhabitants in vain SV | 


him from penetrating to the moſt northern limits "| 

of Scotland, and from fubduing all the Britiſh _ 
iſles. | The ſcenes are ſtill diſtinguiſhed, on which 
the diſorder and the unſteady impetuoſity of tho 
Caledonians yielded to Roman diſcipline and Ro- 
man firmneſs. The form and the limits of the moſt 
canſiderable northern Camp of Agricola, may be, 

| yet, diſtinctiy traced at Ardoch in Perthſhire. The 

wall afterwards extended in the ſame direction, only 
renewed and ſtrengthened that line of military poſts 

which he had eſtabliſhed between the Fritls of Fort! 
and Clyde, to protect the Roman Provinces ern ö 
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_ thaginians, the Greeks, and the Romans found i in Wi! 
TO 8 n. the northern and weſtern parts of Europe, were al. 
itn” moſt all equally rude and fimple in their arts and 
Weng, manners. Yet, mutual antipathies; 5 diverſity of 
local circumſtances; F. modes of life and policy acci. 
dentally varied; and the differing influences of the 
characters of. different leaders and chiefs on the con- 
dition and manners of thoſe. by whom they were 
followed and .obeyed—had, all together produced 
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Jon or minated from one another by differences in lan- 
natiang. guage, cuſtoms, and manners. 8 Iberia and Celtibe- 
ria were equally occupied, at the time when the 
ED The Romans entered them, by Aa number of diſtin& 
tribes. The contiguous ſhores of Britain were in- 
died inhabited by a people whoſe language, policy 
17055 and manners proved their alliance to the jnh 
| rants of Gaul. Yet, not the Belgz, the Celts, or 
the. Aquitani alone; hut both of the two former 
©. Þad ſent out colonies into Britain (D). Through | 
tie ſouthern and the ſouth-weſtern parts: of has 
5 Mand,theſe two different races: were int ter: 
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: ten more difficult and leſs natural: by land, than by . 

| ſea; in an iſland it is almoſt always otherwiſe: And | 

the/ ancient inſabitants, of the ſouthern; and the 

_ fouth- .caſtern paxts of Scotland were, therefore, moſt : 
probably, Celts of Gallic origin. In vain ſhall we f 

e atteinpt to diſcover. whether the firſt inhabĩtants of , 
e preſent Galloway and Argyleſhire were from 1 


= Ireland, or the firſt inhabitants of the North of 
5  Jreland, from Galloway or Argyleſhire. But, even 
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Briten ſeſſion of the conquered territories. For more thai 
1 A / thirty yeats from the time when Agricola reſigned; 
his authority in F Britain to Salluſtius Lucullu 8, the 
affairs of this iſland have been neglected by: the Ro. 
man hiſtorians. We learn, only in general, that 
this was; in Britain, 2 buſy and turbulent period: 
the provincial Britons ſtruggling, from time to time, 
to recover their freedom; the free natives perpetu- 
ally renewing their hoſtile inroads 1 the Roman 
ſtill repteſſing the efforts of bot; yet, wearied out 
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I 5 N ty the ſucceeding v 1 of Commo dus, the Cale. 
Ar donians again burſt EG the barrier which Lol 
| ius Urbicus had formed, to reſtrain their incur. 
ſions; excited the Mæatæ to join their expedition; 

and penetrated, with fierce impetuoſity, into the 
ns us Provinces beyond Adrian's wall. They were ſoon 
diefeated and repulſed oy; os Ae In 
and unfit to W che frontier o 0. a dectining Em- | 
"_ | LIFE | y Fed ee * e 1 2 2 8 105 11 oy v1 
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e * Eng tee deflived to tie > on o | 
Rome; and after him, Clodius Albinus, 8, who. alſo | 
Aflemed the Purple, reſtored order and diſcipline 
among the Roman troops Ng Britain; and aw 
the incroaching Barbarians. zut, the ambition 
Aubtaus. empire withdrew Albinus "abs the defence of the 
„ frontier. The Caledonians renewed their 
incurſions; and were again ſeconded. by the Mz. 
tz; who had, by this time, almoſt fully vindicat 
their independence. | 3 irius: Lupus, the 2 wernor 
whom Severus, victor ous over Albinus, had ſent to 
___ ſucceed his fallen rival, in Britain; 3 Was forced to 
Fe buy the retreat of the invaders with money | 
he could not repulſe them, in arms. Secure © | 
ble oppoſition, and hopeful of levying from time 
to ane, the ſame tribute which had k on cere- 
; wa | 
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8 thoſe hoſtilities againſt the Caledonians, which he 
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hy ag Conſtantius next humbled the 


| for peace; but died, before he could terminate 
Caledonian war; leaving this to be accompli 

e, * fon and . ou grout © 

BYE 

Onken. e humbled 4 by ebe the N 
by W of North Britain had renewed their in 
. = . roads into the provinces, and had perhaps conquer. 


ON ed ſome part of the Roman territories; when they 


1 5 Am ) 
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Metz | „Avobr this period, of 18 care the Mes 


converted 


had, long before, been preached to the Provinci 
Britons. © The ferocity of the Britiſh characte 
might indeed be foftened by the mild influence of 
_ Chriſtianity: but, among ſavages, even this rel 
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gion neceſſarily aſſumed the dark hues of ran | 
* and ne ene bangen wrbariſm. Wi! 
| 5 | NY ; Fs | q 
Ps. ON Adr this period, ren writers af: the W i 
bliſtory, begin to ſpeak of the Scors and Piors, i: 
ther than of the Caledonians and Maatz, as the 


great! cee of the Roman e in W | 
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SECT. 1. 12250 their ravages, unchecked, till, at length, the 
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PET father of the e e was ſent een chen. 
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> - Hz came upon them near ein; e 
with loads of ſpoil and multitudes of priſoners. The) 

4. P. fled before the Hero; leaving their plunder and 
%. their captives behind them. He purſued their flight 
till they were driven beyond the wall of Antonin, 
Reſtoring this wall, as a barrier again their futun 
inroads; he reduced the ſouthern diviſion of Scot. 
land, into a province; and in honour of * Em 
peror, 1 it Valentia. Tas . 
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The Ro- „ „ Ls ; 
mans leave Warn che Roman forces, and the flower of the 


e Britiſh youth followed to the 0 tinent, the uſui- 
per Maximus, and his ſon Vi tor, in their 'unſuc 
ceſsful oppoſition to the avenger of Gratian; Provin- 
cial Britain was left a defenceleſs ore to The Scot 

6 and Pits; whoTuſhed upon it,-wit 
- Woe Chryſantus, the general of Theo odoſius, 
them back to their native foreſts and mountain 
They returned upon the provincials, after the death 
of Theodoſius; but theſe Stilico, the governor and | 
5 © miniſter of his ſon, reinforced with a body of troops 
A 55 before whom tlie plunderers again retired. 4 
5 midſt the ſubſequent diſtreſſes of che Roman Em. 
pire, the army in Britain rebelled: the Scots and 
Pies renewed their "incuitiogs: 7 the! Romans aban · 
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ore the Britons with their Ger- 
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_ s 0 remoteſt mountains, m man ſhes, and f on 

— raged by this diſperſion of the Scots and Pics, by 

the feebleneſs and difunion of the Britons, and hy 

1 ſthe riches and fertility of the iſland ; the Germa 

re. adventurers ſoon eſtabliſhed | themſelves in the faire 

1 provinces of South Britain, and ne ena q 

| ow dee to boa e ng Tas 19 


bard 


. 1 oY Yard Py Had, Ls | 


| — THR 4 Ebel, hike fie ww Aube dere 0 
85 ony ſet · 


tlesin eg. Hengiſt now ſovereign of Kent, ſoon led a new o 
. 5 lony of Germans from their native ſeats; 3 who, 2 
On plundering the Orkney iſles, advanced along the 

Z eaſtern coaſts of Britain, till- they obtained ſettle. 
ments in Northumberland, audi in che ſouth-eaſt of 
| Scotland, up to the Frith . NT is-even 
| doubtful, inthe confuſion-and deficiency'of the 
9210 cords of this period, whe 3 en looſer parties of 
ite followers'of Octo and Eben did «x not ſcatte 
| themſelves over the whole-caſtern coaſt of 
* ; land, "Roſs 5 en to the Murray Frick vo l 


Pars! 2 
% re 


112 an contury, the Ge erman 
7 | eftabliſlied themſelves in the South-caſtern parts d 
Angles 5 Scotland, with a more formidable force. Ida, leak 
kidgdom of ET of a body of Angles, arrived at Flamborough 
deckend. with a fleet of fifty ſhips. The Britons, the Scots, and 
tte Picts, however they eee eee before 
mee AITALS a | | 
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a7 5 pied by the Piors; ; unleſs - PR the German 
might have formed ſome flender ſettlements upon 
ll * the borders of the friths, as they advanced ſouth. 
= P to the more en eee g ar 5 


— m their firſt ment with the Britons, the Angle 

the kate. Saxons were induced to ſeck the alliance of the Scot 

ty and Picts whom they had been called in to combat. 

But, no ſooner were the Britons ſubjugated, or dri. 

ven to the weſtern extremities of the iſland; than 

the Angles of Northumberland turned their jealou. 

ſy and their hoſtilities againſt thoſe whom they had 

lately courted; ; as being now the moſt dangerous 

enemies they had to fear. Vet, did not the elder 
inhabitants of North Britain unite their counſels or 

their arms againſt the Angles. There was now no 
nation of ſuperior refinement, in the iſland ; whoſe 
Inſtitutions the reſt might view with the abhorrence 

and contempt of i ignorance, whoſe ornamental opu- 

lence: they might covet, whoſe enjoyments they 
might envy. The Britons had _ almoſt all: thoſe 

| Roman arts of which they had been only unintelli- 

ent workmen. All were alike ith and barbarous. 

And their mutual hoſtilities were directed by no- 

ting but the rapacity and the fierce. irritability of | 

ſ.tnvages, yet ſtrangers to policy and quiet induſtry. | 

Sometimes the Scots and Picts waſted themſelves in | 

| en wars; ; ſometimes the _ or "the other, or | 

both 
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both of theſe petty nations. in confederacy, Add: I 


” C „ M8 
on ted the Angles or the Strath-Clydian Britons; ſome- WE - 
th. times they joined the Angles againſt the Prins and „ 
Wat ins ord . n Ae n | 


Tus Pits 104 ce S Scots, i in . as Oy as — 5 


cal govern- 


yn. 


of Strath-Clyde, were governed, each by their own 8 
hereditary Princes, or Chiefs. If we may truſt old 15 54 
chronicles, the line of Fergus had, ere this time, |} 
been ſettled on the Scottiſh. throne ; the race f 
Druſt, on the Pictiſ. But, the hiſtory of all theſe 
princes is, for ſome centuries, too barren or too fa. 
bulous to merit a particular detail. Concerning na- 
tions ſo petty and ſo rude, only thoſe facts are wor- 
thy of being collected and repeated, which mark a 
conſiderable decline or acceſſion of national ftrength, = 
: great enlargement or diminution, of territory, 
fluctuations of . and chang 8e. of manners. 


malen; . ns: his: Roman be. i 
power in Britain, by the Provincial Natives, Ciriani 5 8 1 
had, by them, been . communicated to their Hi- 7 bY 
rnian brethren. Patrick, a Briton of Strath- | 
dyde; early in the fifth century, after ee 
ing the goſpel in Galloway, paſſed over to the con | 
tiguous ſhore of Ireland, and became the great Ar 
poſtle of the Iriſh Scots,” From the collateral, de- 
VVV date 


the Northumbrian Anglo-Saxons, and the Britons genug“ 1 
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e the North. Welt of Scotland received, with reve. 
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ſoenddents of thats anceſtors, in ; Ireland, it Som of 


ena religion, which they would poſlibly have 


jec preached to them by the pro. 
 vincial Britons 8 they deſpiſed ; and which the 


- Britons might perhaps refuſe to preach 
hom they hated. The more ſouthern Picts had 
been already converted · by Ninian : Thoſe inhabit 
ing northward from the Grampian mountains, wer: 


no reſcued from Paganiſm by Columba, the Foun 


der of the monaſtery of Hyona. Till this æra, Cri: 
tianity had been only tolerated among the Pidts; ; but 


their king, Brudi, dogs now TOES” it ern 


. national SO: gy 


1 — 
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To 


fs the woe time, hat Nottlarbbean: mp 
continued to flouriſh; above the other principalities of 
North Britain. Ethelfrith, the third in the ſucceſſion 
of the ſovereigns of Northumberland, (or of Bernicii 
and Deira united 4), preſſed hard upon the Britons, 


on all ſides; dividing, by his conqueſts, North- Wales 
from Cumbria, and Cumbria, again, from Strath- 


| Clyde, On the north-weſt, he appears to have ex · 
tended h his CIO over the Rs diſtridts« of Annan 
Q » Bede B Hiſtoria Fed. Lib. ut. . 4. „. v0 Van. Smith. er 


tab. 1722. ; Xs „ *. 


58 The Wande of 3 was ee divided in into oth | 


two , N of * Bernicla and Deira, 18 8 each by its own 
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le and Nichſdale. The Pids either aided the pro- ster. . 4 


CHAP. Is + 
greſs of his arms, or at leaſt avoided provoking him A 5 5 
to turn his hoſtilities againſt themſelves. The Scots, i 


under Aidan, one of the beſt and braveſt of their 


ir 


0. . 8 
* ptinces, joined the Britons of Strath- Clyde, bh 
move to ſtop the career of Ethelfrith. But, the 


fortune of the Anglo:Saxon Rill prevailed; and the 


Fe Allies were, at laſt routed, with prodigious ſlaugh- 
ter, in the battle of Dægſtane -; in which the Scots 


loſing their king Aidan 4, with the flower of their 
warriours; they fled precipitately to their faſtneſſes, 0 
and left Ethelfrith to ſlaughter or-enſlave FR 22255 3 
tons, without oppoſition.” © © = Kut, 
Bur, their defeat was not remembered by N 
the pcs with any bitter inveteracy' of reſent os nl 
Policy, or hoſpitable generoſity ſoon pre. 
hong? over their firſt. impatience for revenge E 
and the ſeven ſons and the daughter of Ethelfrith, | e 
when driven from Northumberland by their uncle 


* Edwin, were kindly received and entertained by a. 5. 
5 Exchoid Buidhe t, the _ and mobel of Aidan 1. _ Ul 
Vor. I. %ßFFF . FED ELD 


* The name -of this AS} is alſo written Dale, and a Degree n 
Its ſituation 1 cannot diſco rer. „ 
221 Other apcounts on that Aidan cue ths battle, md died 6 
+ The . of Boece nd Docbend. % RT. ey 1 
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Cov of the Northumbrian monarchy. Gaining the ſove. 


was no ſooner ſeated on the throne, than he engaged 

in war againſt the Picts, the Britons, and the Scots *, 

The protection which the latter afforded. to his ne. 

N phews, might be among his pretences for the war, 

6% Already had the Northumbrians conquered from the 

Britons of Cumbria, the territory between t the frith 

of Solway and the river Nith. Edwin ſubdued the 

mingled Scots and Britons of the preſent: Galloway 
(L); conquered the poſſeſſors of the iſle of Man, e. 

| qually of Britiſh, or of Scottiſh origin; and advan- 

cing, with his fleet and army, ſtill farther along | 

0 theſe North weſtern ſhores, reduced the Hebudian 

illes, and ravaged the coaſt of Argyleſhirc 1. As 

i little were the Picts able to withſtand Edwin, as the 

Scots or the Britons. The Picts, too, fled before 

him ; and it ſeems,doubtful whether he did not 1% 


their ſide, beyond the 5 of War 
| FY, 


627. Havine thus 8 his territories, and ſpread 
Tateal wide the terrour of his name; Edwin next turned 


licy of 
Fs domi- his cares to the internal policy of his dominiom 


Hions. . 50 
„Bede Hiſt, Eccl. Lib. II. C. 9. Gul. Malms. I. 3 
+ Bedæ Hiſt. Eccl. and Gul. Malms. ubi ſupra, + 
+ I am inclined to believe, that Edinburgh owes its name to this 
Edwin of Northumberland.” © - 
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By t the wiſdom and equity of his laws. no leſs PREY Sar. 5 
by the vigilance with which they were enforced, War 
was the ferocity of his ſudzects ſoftened, and their 

rapine reſtrained. With a benevolent attention to 

che wants of the traveller; Edwin had wells dug in the 

moſt defart parts of his kingdom, and. brazen ladles 
placed beſide them, for the refreſhment of the thir- 

ity, 80 ellectually were robbery and theft repreſſed 

by his juſtice, that a woman with a child might have 
paſſed Alone, without fear of injury, through all 
parts of the territories ſubject to his power. And, 
in this Tplendid and happy æra of their hiſtory, were 
"the Anglo-Saxons of qr py mags [perſuaded to 


embrace the Chriſtian | faith ®, , 


* 


Fur, Edwin did Bot die 4 in peace. His rival, . n 
: Penda, king of Mercia, incited to rebellion, Cad- 3 
3 wallont, ſovereign of the Britons of Wales and Cum- in de. 
bra, and at this time tributary to Edwin. The Mer- 3 
cian and the Briton, with their armies, e, 4 
_ ed the Northumbrians at Haethfelthf. Edwin with 
his eldeſt ſon, Osfrid, were flain i in che battle; his 
| PE was routed; and Egfrid, anothe: ade] his ſons, 
; are! «| ward ahdoP” rer Sf 
x cue fie: ni wah Was Bed. Hiſt Ted. 1. „„ 
F Otherwiſe Cadwalla, Ceadævalla. 85 


5 1 Bed. H. E. II. 20: eg foref, in Yorkſhire, detonin the 
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ä 'nnirthered, Jn n cold boo. by the riders” es 
The Booty Ward the princes- ot the [he ig regions # 
pe in Scotland were thus engaged in almoſt inceſſant war, 

and with theſe varieties of fortune; the Scots anl 
Picts in the / north, were continually embroiled * 
mong chemſelves, or with the Britons, of Strath 

_ Clyde; or engaged. in military expeditions to the 
northern coaſts of Ireland... At the battle 
rath, in that iſland, the Scots under Donald Bre. 
their king, and with thoſe Iriſh, Allies whom they 

'* had gone to aid, ſuffered a fatal defeat; : in, which 

Leo, the Hower and the ſtrength of the Scottiſh, pation 

periſhed; The Scots con tinued for many year to 

feel the unhappy effects of this diſaſter f. Donald, 
returning home, was, not long after, ſlain at Fraith 

64. irre in a battle "uy Sous bt of. the Briton 


of Strath; del. e 
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1 Dy; iy pL As bution diviſion of Scotland. was a 
Fo Ofvaldin th buſieſt ſcene of conteſt. The ſons of Ethelfrith, 
: Font,” returning from exile, upon the death of Edwin, 
| g | regained the ſovereignty of Northumberland. Cad 
OY, willon, the warlike monarch. ot. the, "Britons a 
* Bed. Hiſt Peck, IL. 20: _ ED ob nr Ma ent boos 

Wk + Annals of Ulſter, publiſhed by Pinkerton tn the frond round | 
_ his Enquiry into the Hi. of Scotland. do Fra 1p) 

1 Kn of Mert under the year LON 1 
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| tacked” and flew the eldeſt of theſe, belive his $xer. 1. : 
power was confirmed, and ere he had acquainted Gr 1 
himſelf with the duties and the difficulties f 
his condition. Oſwald, another ſon of Ethelfrith, Now > 
ſucceeded his brother, and oppoſed: the Briton with .. 
better fortune. Fluſhed with 2 ſeries of victories, 
and deſpiſing foes whom he had been accuſtomed 

to defeat; Cadwallon met Oſwald: at Deniſburn* 15 

near the ancient wall of Severus. The battle was ob- 8 
ſinate 1 The 3 were; at lat. 355 


8 r 
hey fell . The remains of his army e | ilperled. © 


The monkiſh hiſtorians of the time have aſcribed ' | 

| Ofwald's ſucceſs not ſo much to his valour as to his 
piety, and to the direct interference of Heaven 1. 
The death of Cadwallon left Ofwald almoſt with- 

| out a rival. The Britons, the Pits, and the Scots 

| ſubmitted to his ſway, and paid him tribute l. But, 
Penda of Mercia, envying C Oſwald's proſperity, 

or fearful for his'own independence, ſoon provoked 
him to a new war, and i in a battle fought at Maſer- 
ficld in Shropſhire$, routing the Northumbrian RR SF. 
my; flew their monarch; and with' 'barbarous' inhu- A. vb. 
ang Cn” Tay s mangled i aid on 2 2570 Fu F 9 


„Rene. Dien. t BHI 1 aud 3. nen Wa. 8 
e Pinkertog's Enquiry, I. 3%. 
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1 8 Others think ö ee Lancaſhire, 
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1 2 bs 020 1U now aſcended the Northumbrian throte 


WW The Mercian, whoſe enmity had been fatal 1 
Oſuiu. 


7 


a ow lain by, Ofuin, | in the battle ; Loidis *. ., Hy 
northern neighbours were either all his tributariz 
or at leaſt too much overawed by the fame of ti 
valour and increaſing Wee. to rs 1 107% 
fon of * ab, 
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= 40 "Was the e it a _ were Ws ſus 

Pias. - celzful, and the Northumbrian dominions thus 

| is ante ; the tranſactions of the Britons, the 800 
5 Aànd the Picts ſeem to have been obſcured by the 
1 © iendour; Vet, the Scots were inſenſibly i incroad 
| ing on the territories of the Picts: : The clergy d 

| Hyona, obtaining one eſtabliſhment after anothe 

in Scotland and in Pictland, contributed to agprit 

1 their countrymen: The Picts ſtraitened by I 

; Fe of the Saxons, on the one ſide, : 
a of the Scots on the other, made, with little "iP 
ſome expeditions into Ireland, either for depred 
tion or for ſettlement : They had, by this tin 
fixed the chief ſeat of their government at Abe 
nethy, on the ſouthern ſhore of the frith of Ty 
While their monarchs had places of occaſional re 

_ dence at Forteviot, and on Lochleven: The 80 
tiſh princes ſeem to have, at the ſame time, rfl 
„Von Leeds, in Yorkſhire,  * y Bed. H. E. Il. us 
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iefly at Dunolly or Dunſtaffnage: The Britiſh. 


» 


ritories, were yet ſecure in the inacceflible ſtrength 
of their Capital, Alclyde or Dunbarton: On the 

remoter mountains of Galloway and Carrick, among 

which the conquering Anglo-Saxons had not pene- 

I trated, were ſtill ſome ſcanty tribes, confitting part- 
ly of the poſterity of ſome of the” ancient Mzata 

whom although within a province, the Romans had 
never compleatly ſubdued, and partly of emigrant 
Attacots from the contiguous ſhores of Ireland: Theſe 
now acknowledged, and hardly acknowledged, the 
authority of the Anglo-Saxons: All ther 
land was occupied either by theſe Angl 
Northumbria, or by Britons, Scots, or Picts in im- 
mediate ſubjection to them. Such was, at this time, 
the ſtate oF Scotland (0 9 


3% 


 tucceflor of Oſuiu, tempted by the vicinity of the Lei 
riſhcoaſt, purſued the Northumbrian conqueſts from 
Galloway i into Ireland *. His troops routed: the fee- 
ble, undiſciplined natives, with great laughter; yet 


Elated with the ſucceſs of this expedition, or perhaps 
. wy: the on 15 his tributaries ; 44 


Fo This name is peebap from i 7 Daniſh or Norwegian Ole: 1 
| | + Bed, E. E. Iv. 26. 9 5 
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princes of Strath-Clyde, however narrow their ter- — 


TEC power of: W . civil ef is The Nor- 
ever precarious and tranſient. Egfrid the ſon and ans e - 


elected no permanent eſtabliſhment in the iſland. 
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7 1. next turned his arms againſt the Scots and the Pick, 
HAP, 11. 

* But, purſuing theſe wily enemies too raſhly among 
Bis. the unknown defiles of their bills; his army yas de. 

| N feated, and he himſelf lain *. - The Picts, thus vic. 

|  torious, ſhook off the dominion of the Anglo- Sax. 
| ons, and advancing over the Forth, ſeized all the 

Y ſouth · eaſtern diſtricts of the preſent | Scotland. The 

A | Scots ſeem to have at the ſame time enlarged their 

| . territories, by occupying thoſe tracts which were 

1 deſerted by the Picts, and by ſeizing, as well 8 
. they, ſome ſhare of the Northumbrian domains, | 

The Britons of Strath-Clyde were equally! ready to 
throw off the Northumbrian yoke. The Galwegi. 

ans alſo. regained their independence. Brudi I. 
Was the PiQiſh ſovereign whoſe victory over SO = 


ae e nn conſequences . 


\ 


In a rude ws ignorant age, W or 1 | 
— ho commonly intermeddles in the civil and politi- 
3 = cal concerns of ſociety, ſo as to raiſe its miniſters to 

4d ct the buſieſt and moſt conſpicuous part, every 
where but on the field of battle. And religion ap- 

pears to have, in this period, powerfully influenced 

all the amities, the jealouſies, the alliances, and the 

'-. wars of the nations of North Britain. he Britons, 

| the. Scots, and the Pitts had not been ught, when | 
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they were ürſt converted t to chriſtianity, 1 toconfeſs che Ker. 4 ; 


ſupremacy” of the Epiſcopal Sec of Rome, or to follow 
ee e e oo n (RE 3 ba a 


pi imitated e ceremony of his chin Both the 3 
Scots and thy Anglo-Saxans obſerved the Feſtival 6 
Eaſter. But, the gcats calculated the return of this: 
banane ee of eee which . 
yofirh hic eme aſter, to obſervethe 
return. The errour in aſtronomy, andtheeon quent 
| irregularity of obſervance had. been corrected by the 
| Romiſh clergy, and among all thoſe Saulen 7 
who complied with the Romiſh ritual. The Scot- — 7 7 OM 
pertinacity of ignorance, and of rude independence,  _ | 
to receive the correction. The Romiſni and Saxon „„ 
| prieſts execrated their refuſal, as: damnable hereſy, 
The national hatred between the. Anglo-Saxons. and 
their northern neighbours, was thus exaſperated by 
| religious difgnſion. Hardly was the contention of © |} 
| apine'and ambition proſecuted with keener ardou r, 
or by ſtratagems more artful, tian were employed R | 
the recommendation of two. contradictory calendars e 
of fi portico: Religion becoming i in this manner, 1 
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nd Britain; the Romiſh or the Scottiſh calendar, for 
a while,” prevailed, by turns, as the Northumbria 

or the Scottiſh arms were victorious. At laſt, the 

| Scottiſh clergy were reconciled to the See of wo 


Wars = 4 


tween tbe 
Picts and 
the Nor- 
thumbri- 
ans. 


68. 


Jog. 


rr e 


had gained over the Northumhrians, by the over: 
throw of Egbert. Berctred, the general of Alcfrid, 
Eghbert's brother and ſucceſſor, periſhed, ſome time 


Picts ft. But, in the ſubſequent reign of .Ofred, 
Berthfrid led a Northumbrian army to oppoſe then, 
with better ſucceſs; and the invaders were routed, 
with great {laughter ]. In conſequence of this de 
feat, the Picts might be expelled from a part of | 
thoſe territories which they had uſurped from the 
Northumbrians; or, if they remained, might per. 


| the Northumbrian monarch. | . Je rv; 


words are—dubjes circulos ſequentes—ut barbari et ruſtiei, quando & | 
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a firſt principle i in the politics of the princes of North | 


and A 0 all THE ancient 7s dna of 


\ This cbellicin princes n r fone Un 
to purſue ſutceſfully thoſe advantages Which they 


afterwards, in another unfortunate battle againſt the 


haps be reduced to waage f. the SOOT of 


"X e 
* Bed Hiſtoria 5 m. oY The e bee hiſtorian" | 


dem prima ſabbati, quæ nunc dies dominica cognominatur, veniret, mi- 
nime didicerant.— At Oſwald's return from Scotland, the Scottiſh ritual } 
Was, for a ti me, eſtabliſhed in Northumberland, under his authority, | 

Z 8 N in cpitorne, &c. e pot + Hollinſhed. vol. I. & . 
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tory expedition to Ireland, or to ſome of the nor- 
chern or weſtern iſles were the only conſiderable 
national tranſactions of the Scots, the Pits, or the 
Britons of Strath-Clyde, in which the Anglo-Sax- 

ons were not concerned. And, theſe are too indiſ 7 
tinctly related in the jejune chronicles which are 

the only genuine records of our ancient [hiſtory 3 
and with too many plainly fabulous circu mſtances 

by our later hiſtorians, to merit a relation heres, . 
E ne or ee e certain 6568. C 


of the Northumbrian monarchy. At the commence-, 


knowledged not the authority of the Northum- 
brians, or were, at leaſt preparing to ſhake off their 


teſtine diſcord +. They quickly yielded to Egbert's 
ums 1. Not leſs hoſtile than Egbert to the Britons, 
| Unguſt, king of the, Pics, Joined his conqueror, 
vith an army ; and the two princes led their combi. 
ned forces to beſiege Alclyde. However naturally im- 
pregnable, the Britiſh en taken; and Strath- 
Ayde eaſed to m4 an in AC apa principality 1. 
8 Fa. EE 7 . | Tus 
nahes r 34. 3 Bea. K. E. V. 24. 0. ner 3 
1 Sim. Du ** r05. e 


MEANWHILE the building of a church; a conteſt d "Beer. 1. 
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between two rival chieftains; the murder or depo- yl 
ſition of a prince ; and ch a friendly or præda- 2 


* 


he age Jougeh; terns; a e falling Fane x A. DB. 
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ment of 1 reign, the Pitts and Britons either ac- Led 0 


| yoke . But, the Picts had been weakened by in- ER 


* \ 1 * 
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a 1. 7. Tur conqueror of the Britons was the laſt pow. 
erful monarch of Northumberland. The intrigun 


E and arms of. the Mercians at once waſted the ſtrength 


| N of the Northumbrians, and undermined the autho 
chr. rity of their ſovereigns. Factious nobles excited 
8 one rebellion after another, till the people at length 
f threw off almoſt all the reſtraints of ſubordination, 
The Picts and the Galwegians, reinforced by the 
Scots, and the Britons of Strath. Clyde, ſeized il 
the Northumbrian territories, up to the Tine and 
the Solway Frith. The Cumbrians were at the 
ſame time eager to ſtruggle far independence. To 
conſummate the misfortunes of Northumberland; 
timidity and ſuperſtition withdrew to cells and con. 
vents, thoſe who ought to have fought in defence 
of their country; and the ſucceſſors of Egbert, whe. 
// therrightfuTheirsor uſurpers, appear to have been: 
_ . ſeries of weak men, unfit to hold the reins of govert- 
ment even in the happieſt times. Royalty had been 
extinguiſhed i in this diſtracted country, when Eg. 
bert the Great, ſovereign of the Weſt-Saxons, uni. 
ted all the eee of the en into one 
kingdom“. 4 


WB. 


Fa, From the arrival af the ehe es in Nr 
* thumberland, to the defeat and death of Egft 
the kingdom of the Fits had continued to decline 
Drive 


6, Malms. Sic. Pur, Fen. gun ga | 
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Driven'to the northern and the north weſbern 852 * 5 
of the iſland, by the Saxons ; and back again r — i; 1 
wards the ſouth and the ſouth-eaſt by the Seots3_ 1 
they were thus ſtraitened on all ſides. No — - 
enjoying the protection of thoſe likes and inacceff — ” vi 
fible mountains which guarded the independence of © 5 
the Scots; they became, at length, the tributaries N e 
of the Northumbrian ſovereigns. Northumbria 
tax · gatherers drove away their flocks and herds; © Toes 5 
And their rongeſt holds, and faireft paſtures wets 5 w_ 
forcibly occupied by Northumbrian chanes. Ihe 
kingdom of the Picts ſeemed about to be ſwallowed . 
up between the two riſing powers of the Scots and „ 
the Northumbrians. But, the fall of Egbert left. Sy A. 3 5 
the dominions which he had ruled, open to any in 
vader. The Pits were not ſlow to purſue their 15 the | 
victory. They occupied all the ſouth-caſt' counties 
of the preſent Scotland; relingyiſhing to the Scots -4 
another portion of their northern territories. | Wey 28 a 1 
had been again humbled by the Northumbrians ; / ; 1 
athough they could not be eaſily expelled from 
their new poſſeſſions. But, upon the final decline | 
of the Northumbrian monarchy, after the death of = 
I the ſecond Egbert; the Picts roſe in ſtrength over 7» 
| the weakneſs of their Anglo-Saxon neighbours. The 
fiireſt period in the Pictiſh hiſtory, is, that betwe 
the fall of the Northumbrian kingdom, and N 
| mien of ph ien A air Scots. ; og the 


| 4 | 
38 HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. | [Book l 
282 Y Ally of Egbert, was fierce.and cruel, but brave and 
vw ſucceſsful in war. Rebellion aroſe againſt him, 
within his own dominions ; but, he repreſſed and 

puniſhed the rebels. He vanquiſhed the Scots in 

battle, and ravaged. their, territories. It ſhoull 


_ ſeem, that he enlarged the Pictiſſi dominions to the 
| utmoſt extent * ever attained * *; 


Bo 


e ue W names af the epo ſovereign 
nan No the Scots are not certainly known. One of the 
— moſt remarkable tranſactions in this period of the 
* Scottiſh hiſtory, was a friendly, epiſtolary inter. 
courſe between the celebrated Charlemagne, and 
the Scottiſh king, Eochoid, the third. Charle- 
magne, victorious in France, in Italy, and i in Ger. 
many, had begun to puſh his conqueſts, and to 
propagate Chriſtianity by the ſword, over the more 
northern regions of the continent. In this ſtate 
| of his affairs, the poſſeſſors of the northern parts of 
| Britain naturally became objects of his notice. The 
Romiſh Clergy had already eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of 
f | "Sar 
| 
| 


correſpondence and intercourſe which embraced all 
_ | thoſe chriſtians'who acknowledged the authority of 
|. the Romiſh church. Alcuin, a Scot or Anglo-Sax- | 
on was the favourite and preceptor of Charlemagne. 
2 Hence guided by a ſound and extenſive policy; encou · 
raged by the circumſtances of the church; and aided 


Bed. H. E. paſſim, Tighernac, quoted by Pinkerton, 
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yy the information and advice of Alcuin ; the Wa at I 


im, pe of the Franks, while he threatened the diſor Lv 
nd derly and turbulent Northumbrians, ſought a friend- 
g y ns ere with the mmm of the Scots *. 
U 1 8 V 
the Rs: whe Hehe of Rochoid, ould not Mardae. 
protect his ſubjects from _ e ob e n and 
the — ee n 1 0933+ 0x Þ Wo oY 1 
qi 88 a U 0 „ 
he Tas fall of this Werder at was not gute of 
be es fortunate to the Britons of Strath- Clyde to the ty 8 
er. Galwegians, and to the Cumbrians, than to the Pitts, - | 
= They all recovered their ancient. independence: b. 5 
le 
* Ar length, in conſequence of intermarriages be- Union of = 
to tween the royal families of the two nations; yet not and P. 
e till after a ſeries of wars in which the powers of both 
te were greatly exhauſted ; the Scots and the Picts A p. 
0 Bi were united under one ſovereign ; KxnneTH Mac- r 
ie alpine, heir and repreſentative of the Scottiſh. re- 
ol gal line (N). The name and the diſtinctive peculi- 
ul WY aritics of the Pictiſh nation were loſt. In their pri- 
o mitive manners and language, they had hardly dif- 
ſered from the Scots. And, in the eaſtern and 
© WH fouth-caſtern' parts of their- territories, they had : 
"= been long ſo Oy e with the Ang 
* Eginharde Vita Carol. Magn. L. XIV. P- 79- Bed. H. E. &c. „ 
ee Note at the end of the Volume, * | 1 


t Annals of u, &c. f Annals of Ulter: Chron, kid. c 
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b, 
1 Ar . lo. Saxons, by mutual conqueſts, interccurſe, and 
| ſettleme t; that the lan man and 
12 en at the guage, manners, pol. 
I cy of this latter people had inſenſibly come to pm 
[| -. | dominate, in the better half of the Pictiſh kingdom 
Modern enquirers into the ancient hiſtoryof Scotland, 
aſtoniſhed to ſind no peculiar remains of a people, once 
not leſs eminent in theſe parts of Britain, than eithe 
the Scots or the Anglo-Saxons, have fabricated v 
rious theories to ſolve the difficulty: While, the vu 
gar, leſs ſcrupulous about probability, have ſatisfiel 
themſelves with fabling, that Kenneth and the Scoty 
in the rage of vengeance and of victory, entirely ei 
terminated the hated race of the Picts -. 


f et. a 


* 
* _- 
mY 


| Criayran Il. 3 


Daniſh in- "wi was 2 | roubletins period to the indem « | 
Waben. Britain, in which Kenneth accompliſhed the union 
1 of the Scots with the Pits. The ſavage inhabitant 
of the northern parts of Germany and of Scand 
navia had been ſtraitened by the conqueſts of Charle 

magne. To the Perils of war, and of unſkilful yet 

5 adventurous navigation, ſome of them had been 
long accuſtomed. They ſoon learned that the ſouth] 
ern coaſts of Europe occupied by nations who hal 
deſcended from the ſame ſeats within which they | 
ae ow 3 


gee a Note at the end of the Volume, is 
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SECT, . Pictiſh ſubjects. The ancient laws of ahe Scots wert 


CAP. 
rg Ng reviſed and conſirmed under his authoriry. He 
104. died ee e his dnn of eee {ner . 
= | % 1 . „te Fe 
_-—  ConsTANTINE, the for 'of Wr now te 
Ane il. ceeded to the ſovereignty over the united Scots and 
A b. Picts. The Danes renewed their depredations. Con. 
os ſtantine encountered them on the banks of the Le. 
ven, in Fife. Succeſsful againſt one detachment, 
who were divided from the reſt by the river; be 
raſhly led on lis forces, to attack their camp, ſtrong- 
ly fortified, upon the oppoſite fide. - But, he was re- 
pulſed, in the attack : and his ariny fled in ſhameful 
_ confuſion. ' The Danes afterwards made an incur- 
fion upon the Britons of Strach- Clyde; beſieged and 
took the caſtle of Alclyde; and ftew-Artga; the Bri. 
tiſh prince. A number oF che Strath- Clydian Bri- 
tons retired; at this time; into Wales, and there ob | 
tained more ſecure ſetflements. From 8 trath-Clyde, 
the Danes failed to Ireland. But, whether provoked 
by the purſuit of the Scots, or allured by the hopes 
ol new booty, they ſoon reviſited Scotland, agi 
defeated the Scots, and ravaged their territories. 
Amid theſe diſtreſſes of his ſubjects, and the de- 

52 ſolation of his enen Coptanting died -. 0 


f 
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va Ev, ſucceeded his brother Conſtantine. But, be- | 
fore he could en himſelf on the throne, he was | 


HAS i 1 u, 3 {lain 
* "lat Picorum. e | | 
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a +@urb/farceerlod-e-2hei faves 
without ſhiaring with Eocnorp,) the nominal ho- I. b. 
nours'6f royalty. Grig ſeems to have been a wiſe 
and valiant prince. Let, ſo diſcordant are the chro- e 
nicles, in the events of his reign, that we can re- 
ute it only as probable, that he veſcued Strath-· Clyde 
from the dominion or the Danes: FFF 


— wy 


b 
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3 I; L A Ne : \ 
e- 1 expeditiowinto — to aid 
. of eleven years Org cher 2775p e * . 


aun, 119113 1 Sr 5 N68 62296491; 
(Doha, thelſon of Conſtantine, next Sennen Donald u, 
king-of Se Scotland. The Nortregians and Danes hai, | | 
about this time, effected a ſettlement” in Moray:(O), 5 
and perhaps inen of the adjoining eee e 
kings of Scotland Lem, — 
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 Cuar; 11. her dun er. peactable- llc Donald, 
in che progreſs of his reign, was obliged to march 
4 1 into the north-caſt counties of his kingdom, to quel 

2 rebellion, or oppoſe an invaſion by the Norwegi. 

aus or Danes. He fought and routed them. O But 

he himſelf ſoon after died at Pt eee 
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ment of Arens ® had been plunder ed, a 
buildings defaced, in ſome of their earlieſt deſcent 
upon Ireland and the weſtern iſles. At length 
the Scots e d Wwe ue he -plunderers * 
_ abies Varl ee e Na t i odd. 
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by degrees: deprived-of- all + 


and with all the-reſt of his ſubjeds; | 
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— ſuffered much more than Scbtlind, by che ravags 
| of the Danes. i. Hifred, the :moſt> illuſtrious of i 
Saxon princes, amiable to expeI ithoſe in vaden 
aftexil they had rr · run and ſeized upon ſom 
> of tho faireſt'\provinces in his han a es 
tisfied with coripelling them to embrace | 
;nity, and- confining deans in 'thok 
parts of England which had been depopulated 
their inroads. Northumberland was in the poſſe, 
ſion of a military colony of Danes, when ' Alfrel 
Acended the.) throne?! Awed by his valour, pri 
dience, andi good fortune, theſe then ſubmitted toi 
feudal dependence upon ithe Engliſh monarch. | 1 bs 
this condition; were they left im quiet poſſeſſion 
dhe province. But; their fidelity was ſtill e 
aul uncertain. OO gre peer yup 


ed the Scots and Tide agziadk dhe nplo:Saxons: 
And only when overawed by the ulidoubted ups 
riority of their Engliſh ita did. ae remain in 
eee re vpe e e e ee 8 


e 161) 94. 0443 en mn le 
1 nin eſe aber of Nontumderand; Cont | 
A tine now entered into à cloſe alliance 
| Ireland was at this time in the ee of = | 
Scandinavians. After ee een, the nn of Bri· 
Fi birnen nos Matic. ms © tall} 
c # Chronicon Pigtorum de Conſtantino. | 
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fun the Nord lleets often retired witk aber , 1 
a powerful hoſt from reer ſoon eante te 
prove the firength and mutual fidelity of Conftantine ?: 
d bis Morthümbriam Allics. "The invaders ans . 
met; at Tinemore, by the combined\armies; Thel. 
ih Danes / dividing their fortes ingo our cue , 
detihed one under Reginald , Ito attack elle rear 
fthe Scottiſſi army ile the ldthr tu beg Jed © 
V. Godfrey and other mobles;"advaniced to engage . 
hoe in the front) The Scetss and Nortllum - N 
1 an aer a eee 16f che Scamdinal e 
But, Reginald, in the mean time] fell u) 
pon ds rear with ſuch impetuoſity, and ſlaugh- 
ere w many of the Scots, that the victory remain. 

ed doubtful, When the two armies were parted bx 
ie"fall-of night! The invaders left the iſlande 327, 
und this eee indeed vidtory- to che Et 
| cots and N nbrians . 19. 51 3 * 12.1. K. 121 11 
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Turf contentiohs among the Dupateptiebths N 
dots, and probably alſd che Strathclydians, the RY 9 
W 8 mans, and the Cumbrians were equally involved; . 
ſeem to have invited Edward, the Engliſh „„ 
ch, to turn n home: northwards. Difu e | 

ewed' thei ves” : 1 
re _— to o appeal to \ Edward, as an We of | 
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ward that occaional eng : 


| tlement of almo "every nds wren un 
When accompanied with the promiſe of tribute, a 
the ſurrender of ſtrong· holds, it implied l 
1 7 ne ne reſpect . * 
4 25 I I is, 24170 e l HM e ion 
ere . but. lo intimaich 
chat the kings of 8 
Str. b. Clyde appear to have Xen, in 
ods collateral deſcendents of the fa1 
_ chiefs of the Galwegians were, moſt probably, 
| pendents on the pri 
of eee were de 
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in the middle of the reign. of Con 2 " 1 


lantine, was ſtate of thoſe territories which Ry 
were — united under the dominion of the W +. "if 
cotland. But, this prince was to be yet e 5 
I humbled by his powerful ſouthern 70 nl 
ert, Daniſh chiefs of Eh 
Northumberland, rebelling againſt Athelſtan, „ 
In and ſucceſſor of Kamm, were ſoon defeated 
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AA the king of Strath-Clyde, and the chief of the Gd 
4.2 wegians, were all of this confederacy.  Thek 
allies muſtered one of the moſt powerful armiz 

that ever invaded England. Their fleet failed 9 

the Humber ; and they prepared to re-eſtabliſh th 

' Daniſh princes, whom Athelſtan had expelled, 1 
dhe ſovereignty of Northumberland. But, the Eng 

liſh monarch was not flow to meet them. The ii 
vaders and the Engliſh army joined battle at Dri. 
nanburgh =. *, From morning till night was the vit, 
tory obſtinately diſputed. This was the utmoſt el 
fort of both the invaded and the invaders: the lf 
hopes of both depended on the iffue of the en gage- 
ment. At laſt the allies were totally routed : many 
of their leaders were. ſlain on the field of battle: 
AAnlaff, the Daniſh king of Ireland, and Conſtantine 

of Scotland, with 2 few of their followers, eſcaped 

to their ſhips. Even the Engliſh army, although 

| victorious, ſuffered fo ſeverely, that Athelſtan could 
not avail himſelf of his victory, to extend his do- 

: minion over r the territories s of the e 
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Sp Conan, a few! years aſter the falure of 


fan this expedition, retired to 4 monaſtery : at St An- 


5 drews ; ; in Which he e in N Ty 
8 + Perhaps the place now named — | 
+ Saxon Chronicle: 6. Malws: FOR Pict, Ke. 
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reign of Conſtantine have afforded us ſomething = 


34 

ek team Jello ohcy The Hanes and 

nie 1 pena: the e had to fear. 

0 ucceſsful, he certainly oppoſed. Ce, 
the dach with 2 ue of wenn and of political intelli- . 
WM gence worthy « of better fortune. His generolity bm 


the fugitive Godfert, beſpeaks the Elevation of his 


in Wi ſentiments; to have equalled the depth of his ſagaci- 
in. WY ty. No wonder, that a mind like his, ſhould, af. 
vic WY ter forty years experience in the cares of royalty, 
de anxieties of ambition, the viciſſitudes of war, 


la ſeek, i im the ſolitude of the cloĩ er, and 1 in the con- Wo, 
gr i ations. of rel fon n, that comfort which it had 


| vt ye found *. | 


0) 8 

ine eee was ee by e the Malcolmt, 

del lon of his redeceſſor, Donald. Malcolm's firſt mi- 1 

joh tion was into Moray, in which a noble- — 
uld man, beer Kellach, had excited a rebellion. * „ 


amen and che infurreGios. an. 8 


he of 


1 che axe Year. * allfted Edmund (who has 


ded to the ſovercignty of England, upon the 
death of his brother Athelſtan) in an expedition 2 


ink, the Cumbrians ; which ended in the final re- 
dudtion a the Cumbrian principality, | To reward: 
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T athip of Mal 


Sher. © the Gevicts and engage the ö ture fr 
Lad colm, Edmund inveſted him, with the dominion df 
„ conquered principality of Cu nÞria; receiving hi | 
LN > homage, upon the inveſtiture. The Daniſh chieftam 
9 had been again expelled from Northumberland: They | 
now ravaged the weſtern no leſs than the eaſtem 
| coaſts of Britain: And Edmund feems tö ham 
ſought, with a policy like that of Conſtantine, 10 


unite all the native inhabitants of the iſland en 


e 225 * 5 5 8 | 
the invaders *, 4 e cr N en Eg nn f 
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„ Fnfrhrür to his 40 bg nts OY > "thi" Epil 
_ | monarch, Malcoln a, to repreſs, it mould ſcem, ſome 
W «A D. inſurrection of the Daniſſi inhabitants, entered Nor 
= thumberland, a few years after, and pli ndered and 

hid waſte the dear, wp to the river Tees 15 Ä 
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Malcolm's. "Til Dane 6 Moray fan's roſe in in rebel; as 55 
. were encouraged by their piratical count roms 
by the occaſional misfortunes of their miſters, 

5 perhaps provoked by ſome difagreeable claim oe 
d ſovereign, upon their duty. Although re. 
5 preſſed by Males m, in the beginning of his reign 
png te now whos revolted.” 2 ind this May was aſe | 


* Ama of Viſeer, ge. . Cy 8 2 Chron. ba. 
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Arnzi br AN, fee his viatorious progreſs e; rag. 
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Scotland, Had left ſome | 


ferve as keys, by which-thie Egli might ata ß 
future time, more calily invade/ the Scottiſh terri- 
: tories!" 


Tx 


Of thels, the calMleiof:Rdihburgh Rillire- 815 
niained in the hands” 0 che Englin. But; it was 
„ Amicably given up to. Indülff the friend ind 


Wheatory'of the Loglith f 


overeign , The'tranquits | 
ty of His eign was interrupted:byial deſent.ofithe 
Scandinav vian pira 8 e 5 5 
Bir, they were cepullad, with great Baughter in:: 
dulf reign leight years f. 6-H 14h foto: fila, 


0 Bangs: 2 iſt WH; a fi 81 "Thr" * mailt, a. bounitho | 
ins gear vie Diver, prince of: Cumtbeilands vat. 


„ dhe fon of. Indulf, not content with the . 
0 that ie 4 os 2 Ay Duc Cu umbrian | ” . 5 
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Cn ebe principality add to- him by Duff 
, A foon formed a faction againſt the new king; er 
cited various inſurrections in his dominions, 
Which, as one was repreſſed, another ſtill bro 
1 and came at aft; to e . aha. poſlalion > 
crub, A Sethi} Colin's army was: ur The 
Abbot of Dunkeld, and the Murmor* of Athol wen 
flain in the engagement. But, in the following year 


Colin prevailed: and Duff v was flain, or driven ino Wi 
580 * 2 
i | BE ah he” Ret "A Peet Ye Ot e e 15 


5 S Geda 8 what's was: oy Fang years... 4 with hi 
EA Koike Eochoid were ſlain in battle by the Briton 
9065. of er aer Ub: eee 1255 * 15 N 
af 


| Kenneth. ;Tidinaaiynz the n of Malcolm, ſy cies" waa 
| ſovereignty vigorouſly proſecuted. the war with the 
Britons. Although not unſucceſsful, he could no 
chaſtiſe them, without ſuffering ſeyere loſſes in hi 
own army. His next expedition, was into Eng 
land, through which he carried his devaſtations a 

far as Stanmore and Dereham, - But, the war with 
the Britons of Strath- Clyde was ſoon renewed, and 
cContinued till their royal family was extirpated ot 
_ 2 n e a Ds an to 
©: K ne „ „ 
„A title of nobility, peculiar to this 3 of the Scottiſh hiſtory: | 
+ Chron, Piet. Annals of Viſter ; Fordun. I | Idem 
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the dominion my . 888855 The Glogs that Seer. 5 
mixed race of Britons, whoſe anceſtors had never N 
owned the zuthority of Romans er of Saxons, of 
Romartized Britons, of Scots from Ireland, and of 
Northümbrian Angles, were now the only -diſtin&t 

and en de n who remained i in the Weſt | 
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Ale d theſe wars 50 fu : | [his deli 3 
| ern frontiers, Kenneth's reign Was ol rea 
fo diſturbed by the Danes of the Ifles ; who, after 


i deſperate and bloody engagement in Mm: 
which they ſeem to have finally fubdued the old . 
F habitants ; after” plundering the monaſtery of Hy- 
ona, and ma acring ſome of its monks; made ry 
hoſtile deſcent on the coaſt of Argy | 
however, they were ms 

king and leader, killed. Kenneth, amidſt his 
Wars, Nude recommended himſelf to heaven, 
Id to che clergy, by beſtowing Brechin upon che 5 
rch ®. But, the unſettled: ſucceſſion of their 
kings ; ad the reſtleſs turbulence of their chieftains | BE = 
appear to have produced, about this petiod, fe. 
quent inteſtine diſſenſions and conſpiracies among 
the Scots: And, neither Kenneth's piety, nor his 
valour availed to ſave him from falling by the hand 
of a traitor. | 
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6 5 HISTORY OF SCO LAND: _ [Box 
dear, . «(Do Kenneth ſucceeded. 3 * ſon d 
cola; zin whoſe favour that 0 6a 


= * ly been concerted, en Ken 
But, the other 


3 705. fon of Duff, . and, nſtigated, i 
 thould ſeem, by Malcolm, the ſon of Kenneth and 


Grim and 


Conſtan- t0 wreſt the crown from the uh per. Co * ti 

met him, on the banks of the Almond - the! 

two armies joined battle. The engagement? ras long 
deſperate and bloody. Conſtantine, at 1 
army was totally routed: Aud his | 


8 A | 


_ finally diſperſed.” The memory of this config 3 il 
yet preſerved on the .1c NC where it Was fought 
The neighbouring peaſant y informed by tradition 

tell how that, on that day of carnage, the ſtream d 

the Almond ran red into the Forth. Human the 
letons, and bones, and pieces of armour are 'duſd % 
vered, by the plough, thick over all the plain; oi 
that, in religious reverence for the aſhes of the dead | 
the huſbandman ſometimes covers up the trench o 
flurrow which he has unthinkingly g A rude. | 
| None, named sl the, peaſants Cat. aue, is ſaid, to] 

1 gc | | 1 . mak | 

* A river 3 runs into the frith of Forth at + Cramond, about | { 


three miles 4 north-naf from. e 5 0 
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mark the grave of Cduſtantine. Three other large, $ 
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ind rude pillars ſtill ſtand, the tnonumients, of er d S 
kaders whoſe names are now unknown. An artiß. 
tial mount, near one zend of the plain, is ſaid to 
have been raiſed by the accumulation of the earca- 
The 174 the earth, with which oa were Oran.” a 


Leit 


eee this ſecond diſappointment, was; for 


Fa the throme of which he had thus gained poſſef. 
fon. At length, leaving his Cumbrian dominions 


open to the invaſion of the Engliſh, he came north - 


wards; to dethrone him whom he deemed the u- 
ſurper of his rights. And Grim wis Nee land 
9 0 g Men of feen Went; 0% bas 


bwed his fortunes, and favoured his acceſſion, by. 
2 liberal diſtribution of the lands forfeited: by the 
adherents of Grim, and of ſome : ſhare even of the 
crown. Domains. The erpectations of his ſervants 
vere fully e by 5 lberality: And their, [> 
Vor. h 100887 al af ttavagant 
* Chron. Eleg: : Regit. of St Andrews: and from the informi- 
tion of Mr Young, an intelligent farmer on the pot. 
1 dim. . Chron, Eleg: ; Reg: Sti. And: 


\ 


| ver Co 1 ne, oy . 4 
ccedled haſtily: to Scone; and- was there crowned © 
king of Scotland. Malcolm of Cumberland, how- A, . 


;:obliged-to ſuffer Grim to enjoy, unmoleſt- 15 


Max cola firſ tank; ater he ilcended 70 LEE OR 
appears to have been to reward thoſe who: had fol- of Ma 
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2 — acknowledgments of his bounty ſeem to 


8 Av have given riſe to the tale, ſince ſerioully repeated 
in our hiſtory; that Malcolm granted away all the 
poſſeſſions of the enen but ae l d 
„ ion Sugpand ont yd hoo aged hl 
Paid b- Ar r this 5 al Britain v was ns; inf 
none ed by the deſcents of the Danes; It was not-enougt 
to repulſe once or twice, with whatever confuſm 
and flaughter, this fierce and piratical people. They 
renewed their inroads from time to time; held the 
inhabitants of Britain in continual alarm; and var 
ried out, by perſevering hoſtility, thoſe hom ſul⸗ 
den impetuoſity could not conquer. Maſters of the 
Orkneys, of the Hebudæ, and of Man; they noy 
pillaged the weſtern coaſts of Britain; as they had 
long infeſted the eaſtern. Galloway, Cumberland 
and North Wales were greatly waſted: by their n 
| vages. Malcolm, when prince of Cumbria, had 
4 bravely and Readily oppoſed them. But, While 
be contended for the Scottiſh throne, they effed: 
dd a ſettlement in the Cumbrian territories. And 
ſcoon after he had triumphed over his rival, they 
alarmed him by an invaſion. of Moray and Buchan; 
where it was eaſy to ſeduce thoſe of their countrj · 
men to join them, who had been long ſettled in 
| theſe Aen. Yet, Malcolm W "up the in. 
| : Vaders, 
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din; 6 the rebels: And he fone: to baer. 


CH. 111. 


have n Waren in i WR” bis Daniſh S | 


ves 2 b more e F Pn by 


of thirty years duration, he died in the caſtle of 
Glammis; but, whether by a natural or a violent 
death, the obſcure inaccuracy of our ancient _ 


nicken n it een. Foe! A Ig 9 


Doxcan, grandſon of Malcolm; was the heir of Reign of 


uncan. 


his kingdom. The tranquillity of his government 


might indeed be diſturbed by ſome petty infurrec- 
tions and ſome unſucceſsful invaſions: but, it was 


nſerved for Duncan to fall by the hand of domeſtic | 


ry, in the ſeventh year of his reign, and im- 


| mediately after his return from an ee ex- 


e tees t ONS: 


LE FRE BETH. Gobi 1 throne from which Macbeth. 


ad napted Duncan by nurther 
and energy of his government Cem, for 2 while, 


| to juſtify'the treaſon. of this uſurper. But, in the 


n time, many of the nobles who were loyally | 
attached to the family of Duncan, retired to his 
ſon, Malcolm enn in kgs Ng The po: 
Th xt | H 2 5 * Yor e pular 
* Ford. 'oeth. bene. Nenn al no / 
t Chron, Veg: sim. Dunelm, 4. | 


6⁰ HIS TORT OF SOLA D. [Boox1, 
| ” 8 1. pular arts which Macbeth affected to practiſe, could 
\ kind never entirely reconcile the minds of the Scotti 
nation to his ſway. Malcolm was at length encou, 
raged to avenge his father, and to aſſert his " 

right to the inheritance of the ſovereignty. 
ward, carl of Northumberland, of Daniſh * 
accompanied Malcolm into Scotland, as the Ally a 
his expedition. Macbeth was purſued to Lumpha, 
nan, in- Aberdeenſhire; and there fait, s An 2 


_— of ſeventeen Tus N 


ders the att of: ike enemies of Malcolm Way 

not at once extinguiſhed by the death of Macheth 

Lor Ac, the nephew or grandſon of that uſurpet, 

' was inſtantly proclaimed king by ſuch of the adhe. 

rents of the family, as either dreaded Malcolm! 

vengeance too much, or were too earneſt in their de 

ſire of avenging the fall of: Macbeth, to hope or ſech 

a reconciliation with the victorious prince. Lulac's 

royalty, however, was only a paſſing ſhadow. He 

could not command the obedience of his adherents, 

They melted away from about him. Abandoned, 

at laſt, by all; he was ſurpriſed and ſlain by ſome di 
'Malediav's ae at 5 80 5 in Ne 
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Knowrepes,. and the Enyormants of the Inz4-, | 
 BITANTS of ScorZAND and of the ſmaller Nes imme- = 
diately conti guous" fo its coaſts, from its firſt di iſcove- 
bes. by the Roavs to the 0 7 1 MALCOLM 
CANMORE. | Ll" 


pr 1 not but half Key taſk; ben the 
Ihe. WY records only the yuUBLIC TRANSACTIONS of. a na- ry cee. 


tion. The events are comparatively few, which re- 
late, at once, to the common intereſts of a whole 


eek I people. It-is private life chat erhidits the moſt in- 
205 tereſting, and moſt inſtructive ſcenes. Human 7 


racter, unmarked by circumſtance or habit, is 
general, to bè clearly and diſcriminately' ee 
hended by the intellect. To impreſs the imagina- 
tion, feeling and action muſt be Warn in their 
minute modifications.” How little is to be know: 
| of the energies and capacities of human nature, by 
ſurveying only the combats of army with Wen | 
he 5 ee wir 1 85 £155 n e 


8 


Fs SECT. 11. 


ä Opinions, and Enjoyments of a People, are there 
fore not leſs worthy to be commemorated in Hiſt. 
ry, than their wars and political tranſactions. That 


them up together into one beautiful and order) 
whole. But, the hiſtory of familiar life conſiſts d 


to be hardly ſuſceptible of ſuch curious. perfection 


a combine, 


Situation 


of Scot- 


they reſpectively communicate with the German 


HISTORY Or SCOTLAND [Boot 
Tux domeſtic Labours, Rrquitles, Diſcoverie, 


S B* =* my 


would undoubtedly be the moſt perfect form of hi. 
torical compoſition, in which the Hiſtorian ſhould, 
with the art of the Epic Poet, intermingle the hif. 
tory of manners with that of policy, ſo as to work 


ſo great a multitude of detached particulars, 1 


of ſtructure: And, in the diſtribution of parts, it 
is the taſte of the: age, 1 rea to en ide u to 


ne ot Oe EE: M0: 


Hs aa-< 


7 


} 

Ai the n diviſion of the iſland of 
Great Britain, lies between the fifty fourth and the 
fifty ninth degree of northern latitude ; between 
the firſt and the ſeventh degree of weſtern Ion. 
gitude. The Tweed, on the eaſtern coaſt, ind 
the Solway-frith, on the weſtern, define, when 


a 


. ocean and the Iriſh ſea, the extremities of the line 
of demarcation between Scotland and England. | 
The German ocean, with the Deucaledonian, and 
the Iriſh ſeas flow around its eaſtern, northern, and 
weſtern coaſts. The iſles of VO and Setter 

lf 


OY 


Boos: 12. 


ly contiguous to its n extremity : The He- 
budæ are adjacent to its north-weſt ſhores; and 
ont ſeen from n the. ſouth-weſt ore. e 3 


; TY = "4: 7 141 1 5 Ei > 
1 * * Op — — 1 1 4 ALES, . 3 — FS 2 1 
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In Wa commencement. of the firs ka ot eg, 


biſtory, the country of Scotland Was univerſally cn 
overgrown with. wood ; | except on the very verge 

of its hores; on ihe bias of ſome; parts in the 
courſe: of ſome: of its rivers; on- the cliffs of its 


ger. It, 


E FE = E F 8 


tation ;. on ſome low. lying tracts, where the Ragna- | 


getables, the irregular diſperſion of earth andi frag- 
ments of rock from the higher grounds, with the 
growth of water plants had already formed mo- 
raſſes; and on a few narrow ſpots, here and there, 
where the natives had perhaps felled a treey te make 
room for a hat, oe to vie. it for e domeſtic pu 


» ? ' * 
un 7 


Tan antedals.of del foreſts a ad W were hes 
not numerous. Several were ferocious; and they 
were almoſt all wild. Wolves and foxes lurked 
among the thickets, f in caves, on the mountains, 
and in the depth of the woods; and preyed al- 
moſt as rapaciouſly. as their human neighbours, On. 25 
ee ee the tac, not: * a. 
1 e Ainfie map of Sol. from an as. 


"al furve : Statiſt. accoun N „ 
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rocks, deſtitute of ſoil, and: unfit to nouriſh vege : 


tion of the waters, the decay of troes and: othar ve- 8 
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Sec. it. ſuttied: the care. The Aurachs, Webs bones 1 


nian quadrupeds; although not nouriſhed by cu. 
nage, yet the flighteſ provocation was, at any tin: 
ID enough to exaſperate them to rage; and their rage 


Elbmate. - 


; _ rel, men che roe, as weaker and leſß fierce, 


abounded with fiſhes: The narrow ſeas lying around, 


which have been fince extirpated, then infeſted the 


and: uncultrvated 5. 


and variable, was then muck more ſo; for cultiv: 


: AS 3 : 
\ 5 * 7 f þ p ; | | 
. , * 
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" horns are yet often found buried untler i many layer 
of earth, were the largeſt of the ancient Caledo 


was death to almoſt every other inhabitant of the fo 


were müch more expaſedthar the auroch, to the n 
pacity of the wolf and the hunter! Thoſe numbers 
of wild fowls and birds of prey which yet frequent 
our ſhores, woods, and mountains were then more 
numerous, as being more undiſturbed. The rivers 


received perhaps more prodigious ſhoals of theſe 2 
nimals than at preſent: Some of the cetaceous ſp 
cies which have ſince retired northwards, to regions 
leſs acceſſible to men, appear to have, 1 in thoſe times, 
frequ ented the Seottiſh ſhores. Various reptiles 


woods. And, inſects were generated in much great 
er multitudes, while the anne was 7a oe 


4 


Tur civiate ofs Soda; even 3 1 mol, = 
tion and copious population, partly by their necel | 


_ ®. Sibbaldi-Prodrom, Britiſh Zoology : Statiſt, Account pa/in- | 


ON: 
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ary and unintended effects, partly by expedients . 
employed for this very purpoſe, always ſoften tze 

rigours of climate, and render the temperature of a 

northern atmoſphere leſs ungenial. The woods 

| which, in other circumſtances might have warmed, 

by ſheltering the face of the country, ſerved then 

only as 1 of noxious moiſture . 5 


N 


ancient 6 eee of Stothad: kt hardly be ei- 1 ment 
ther very aſſiduous, or very ingenious ; their Enoto- fory of he 


manners of 


lege, correct or extenſive; ; their enjoyments, various che ancient 
or reſined. But, the BRrroxs, Pic rs, and Scors; bo 
che Saxons; and the Danzs, were not more di- had. 
ſtinguiſhed from one another by the events in their 
reſpective hiſtories, than by diverſities of national 
character, and peculiarities of manners. We have, 
however, ſeen that all theſe different nations once 
inhabited together in Scotland. The preſent Scots 
are their mingled poſterity. And among them all 
then muſt we look, to diſcover the familiar man- 
ners, and the characteriſtic peculiarities of our re- 
mote anceſtors. Thus ſhall we find ourſelves per- 
plexed by multiplicity of facts, and by the compli- 
ation of circumſtances, even when ear | 


hr to odiciminate the rude TONER of —_— ng: . 


5 Bafon Hiſtoire Naturelle; : Swell prodrom. Tacit. i in vita 
e. 25 50 | 5 | 


of the hiſ- - 


„% HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. CRO! 

SxcT.n. I. Tae Bxrroxs, Scors, and Piers muſt be 
grouped together; for we have no genuine record, 
no certain monuments, hardly any thing but differ 
ences of name and of local ſituation, with the me. 
mory of their mutual hoſtilities, to enable us to di. 
Ways them from one another, e vets 


3 on and [fiſhing a appear to bare been \the che 
2 he ud means by which the Mzatz and Caledonians pro. 
and Pitt cured their ſubſiſtence: at the time when they were 
invaded by Agricola. In ſuch a country, as that which 
they inhabited, there could be little agriculture, and 
hardly any regular paſturage of flocks or herds of 
domeſtic animals. The warriour contended for his 

meal with the carnivorous animals of the foreſt. If 
unſucceſsful in the chaſe, he might periſh for hunger 

It was his daily employment; for a boar, a ſtag, 3 

roe, OF a bullock was devoured almoſt aſſoon a 

flain ; ; nor could ſavages, unacquainted with the 

arts of retarding putrefaction, preſerve any great 

ſore of animal food: They might know to dry 3 

portion of a carcaſe in the ſmoke ; but to the uſe of 

ſalt they were ſtrangers. Of fiſhing they were 

more negligent ; and, indeed, fiſhing being an em- 
plwKẽbyment which requires rather patient afliduity | 
; than ardent exertion,” which demands inſtruments ! 
of nice and ingenious manufacture, and of which 
the exerciſe implice.: no high Gaperionity i in ſtrength | 
| | | 07. 
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| Boox I. I. HISTORY. OF SCOTLAND. 
or courage, is lefs ſuited than hunting, to the mY sien. u. | 


gorous but- unſteady efforts of the favage,—In a cli- 
mate, in which no vines could grow, and without 
grain to afford ſtrong drink by fermentation; the 


ancient Caledonians can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed to 
have prepared any ſpirituous liquors: And yet, 
ſince almoſt all ſavages, however rude or igno- 
| rant, are found to have one contrivance or ano- 


ther for procuring to themſelves the tranſports of 
intoxication ; it is not improbable, that the Caledo- 


| nians, even in the rudeſt ſtate of their manners, 8 
might uſe the infuſion of ſome plant or perhaps 
| 2 preparation of diluted honey for this purpoſe.— 


They might, ſometimes, in the frenzy of hunger, 
devour the carcaſe of a beaſt killed in the chaſe, 


raw, and while its limbs were yet trembling with 
| life: but, they more commonly broiled their meat 


upon the coals; —Caves in the rocks; round huts 
wrought of-wattles, and daubed with clay: and 
perhaps logs of wood, or looſe ſtones piled inarti- 
ficially together, and covered on the roof with 


ferns or brambles, were the only habitations in 


which they knew to ſhelter themſelves. —The ſkins 


= of the animals which they flew in the chaſe formed 


the beſt part of their dreſs. But, ſince theſe would 
but ill protect the body, under ſo inclement a cli- 
mate; the Caledonians could hardly be without 
1 18 rude art for preparing: articles of cloathing 

5 5 from 


68 


SEC. 11. from hair, from wool, or from the rind of ſome 


ſtruments, that the ſavage learns to form: Long 


ans uſed in the famous battle in which they were 


it ſeems to have been rather for the ſake of the ter- 
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plant. It is uncertain, whether the ſlieep be a m 
tiye of this iſland, or had been brought ſo far north, 
at the time when the Romans penetrated into (x 
ledonia. But, if they had indeed ſheep, the naty, 
ral uſe of wool is ſo obvious, that the ancient Cale. 
donians could not well fail to diſcover it.—Wez 
pons for offence and defence are among the firſt in. 


ſpears pointed with braſs, and ſmall ſhields, woven 
of wattles and covered with pieces of ſkins, were 
the moſt remarkable weapons which the Caledoni- 


defeated by Agricola : The bow was the only other 
formidable offenſive weapon with which they had 
learned to arm themſelves: Their woods, moun- 
tains, and marſhes afforded them ſo many naturally 
advantageous military ſtations, that they had not 
yet been led to form any ſtrongly fortified encamp- 
ments. As little had they been accuſtomed to fub- 
ject themſelves to the order of military diſcipline: | 
But, they had horſes and chariots of war ; although 


Tour which their horſes and carriages produced by 
their very appearance, for the confuſion which they 
occaſioned by their march, and for the convenience 
of flight, than for any advantage in actual combat, 

| Bat they brought them to 18 field of battle 

I Ty i 


e 5 
wel]. HISTORY OF SCOTLAND; „„ Oy 
They uſed military chfigns The clangour of their $x0. us 
ſhields, the wild ſcreams. of ſavage fury, and per. 

| haps the rude ſongs of attending bards, were all their 
martial muſic: To make themſelves more terrible, 
they painted their bodies with woad from South- 
Britain, or perhaps with the juice of herbs, or with 
the blood-of animals.—Living in an iſland, on the 
ſca-ſhore, and on the banks of ' rivers, they had 
been urged by theſe local circumſtarices, to the in- 
vention of vehicles for navigation: They had hol- 
lowed trunks of trees, like the canoes of the Indi- 
ans, and little .wicker-boats, the keels of which 
were pieces of light wood, and the hulk of the 
boat neatly covered with hides : In theſe frail veſ- 
ſels, they croſſed rivers, paſſed from iſle to iſle, and * 
even braved the dangers of the German ocean, and 

of the Deucaledonian, and the Iriſh ſea : They were 
always fitted with oars ; ſometimes with both oars 

and fails : Thongs of leather were uſed, inſtead of 

our cords and ropes : The ſtars guided the mariner, 

when out at ſea, beyond the fight" of land: Their 

lakes might be oftener navigated by the Caledoni- 

ans, in theſe ſlender veſlels, than the open ſea : but, 

it ſeems probable, that the lakes in the northern 

parts of Scotland were then, perhaps leſs numerous, 

and certainly, ſeveral of them, leſs extenſive than 

at preſent ; for the marſhes ſo frequent in ancient 
ates? were 1888 lakes; ; ſome of which, the. 

N clearing 


** 
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5 
rc. 11. clearing away of the woods and other expedient 


troduced into their country; and was trained onh 


caution requiſite for the domeſtication of wild a. 
mals. — Their houſhold utenſils were few, and of 
artleſs manufacture: Wicker-baſkets, ſhells, diſks 
of wood, ſeats of ſtone and of turfs. In the ſcarcity 
of the uſeful metals, they were obliged to form ther 
axes and their knives of ſtones, and commonly to 


had yet been accuſtomed to drink the milk of the goat, 
the ſheep, or the cow, which might have afforde | 
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have ſince almoſt dried up, while others have ben 
covered deep with ſtagnating water. The dog wy 
the only domeſtic animal common among the and. 
ent Caledonians: The horſe had not been long in. 


for the purpoſes of war or of the chaſe: The 
vage wants the patience, the gentleneſs, and de 


point their arrows with the ſame materials: They 
cut the hides and wrought the bones of ſlain ani 
mals into many convenient utenſils: Rough ſkins, 
ſpread either on bundles of heath or ferns, or ot 
the bare ground, were their beds: Wood, their only 
fuel.— In winter, as in ſummer, they follows 
thoſe labours by which their daily ſuſtenance ws 
provided. It is even doubtful whether any of then 


ſome ſmall ſupply of food, when the chaſe could not 
be purſued . Thus, in the annoyance and defence 
of war, in paddling naval expeditions, in the ws 
nufacture of weapons, of clothes, and of houſhold 
| | utenſib, 


\ 


ſcooping out canoes or framing wicker-boats, 'in _ 

hunting, in providing fuel, in preparing te 

imple niche ling Beats and in ee their 
omen of ancient Cale- 


tonia chiefly employed. Theſe We all their ſe- 
rious labours; unleſs we ſhould add occaſional: fiſhu- 
neee e eee apex, or chem. EN: 
rec Ru" or goats. bog 


4 3 


'14 


ders if the arts of thoſe: old chimes of 8 Scots. 5 
[and were rude, their labour awkward and man Lace 
ent: Their principles of KnowLEeDGt were pro- 
portionately few and narrow: many of their Opt. 

N e Lam te dan N rung 


nnen 


05 wi} nitire; 1 W little: The FW Of materi- 


ON | ges of the ſeaſons, ſuch as: they experienced. them al nature. 
ah in their own bleak abodes; the winds that ble on 


their own coaſts; the ſtars that guided their courſe 

at ſea; perhaps the igniting powers of the flint; 
thoſe obvious qualities of fire, water, earth, and ar 
__ _ ne NR an A Ty: ann 


» S8 a wha in vu Ab + to Sat, works, $7 
bel; Macpherſon's Intro. 3. 24 to 286, zd. edit.— Smiths Galic 
| Antiquities, &c. pa Henry s Britain, Vol. I. B. I. ch. 3, 6, and 9, 
"Statiſt. Account paſim.— Muſeum of the Univerſity of Edin. and re-. 
poſitories of the Edin. Antiq. 85e. —Pinkerton, x vol. I. part 3. ch. 11. 
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utenſils, in building huts, of whatever form, in ste. 0 | 
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üties of objects they were neceſſarily more or lh 


but a little concerning thoſe diſtant civilized nation 
from whom the wondrous productions of ingen. 


And they might perhaps imperfectly preſerve the 
memory of om times: for a ſeries of . or fon 


Virtues. 


warred, or reciprocally ſhared the endearments of 
hoſpitality; ; the rules of thoſe ſimple arts- which ye 


_ Theſe are ſo; many other particularꝭ which might 
| naturally enough fall within their knowledge. They 


4 
& 
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touch, the taſte, the ſmell even of the dulleſt au 
moſt careleſs obſerver: With theſe objects and qu 


acquainted. | The animals alſo which they purſue 
in the chaſe; the foreſts, marſhes, rivers, mountain 
and heaths within their own- domains; the reſpet 
tive manners of the neighbours' with whom they 


have ſeen that they practiſed; a little perhaps, and 
ous art were ſometimes tranſmitted into their hands 
counted the revolutions of the moon and of the ſun, 


gRnerations.: 


VII. „ tha a notions were, in \ Cover particu 
Jars, leſs incorrect, than might at firſt be ſuppoſed. 
Parents were reverenced; and they cheriſhed and 
loved their children with tender anxiety : Brother! 
were attached to each other with affection becoming 
the intimacy of their childhood, and their common} 
relation to the ſame parents : The men were the pro- 
tectors, admirers, and ſervants, not the tyrants ot 
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e women. Cbaſtity and fidelity to their virtuous 84 un. 
ttachments were the deareſt ornaments of the fe- 
male ſex; as truth and courage of the male. - The 


ved WW aws of friendſhip and of hoſpitality were- held / in- „ 
ing violably ſacred. A vanquiſhed enemy was. often Le 

Pee ſpared with a generoſity which is not always compa - 

ber idle with ages infuriated ferocity of ſuvage revenge. 

3 0 


eſs, the oppreſſed were aided, 


* nere Ara. wich enthuſiaſtic eagerneſs. The 
and 


memory of departed friends was cheriſhed with ten- 


* der and permanent regret. Fame was the firſt wiſh _ 
ew of every youth: He died with proud joy, who fell 


on the wn of yoo amidſt a and —_— ene 2 
dag Ne of valoury dreaded. to meet abe 


mies: 


ſun _ Ws friend or r miſtreſs'® b 0 Ke GEL; I 7 

four 05 r. theſs 1 were 1 ai a an el „ 
ſentiments of the moſt heroic characters among the | 

ancient Caledonians. | The moral ee of. ae . 

Icu- ſuffi 

and! 5 eee eee The delicacy _ ; 

hen we innocence ofthe female ſex were Soy with. 5 

pro- * ede. of that weren which! is, e „ 

se vor. I. FF 
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0 d vages, the moſt uſual engine of i b acbiiripng 


* 


Civil order ee are $a mak: gebb 0 this . 


another, and bewail the deed with only the mol 


tality were, many times, baſely violated by the 
_ gueſt, or by his hoſt. The very familiar intercouit 


ſimplicity of Caledonian manners, was ſometimes 
abuſed by the wanton paſſions of both. Parent! 


| tval duties. The paſſions either ſubſided into. the 
moſt inert languor, or raged with the turbulent 

of the whirlwind; moderation, calm, bes W 
me 8 1 8 Was e e e Re 


character, where men are not yet combined in a 
formal aſſociation, nor the conditions of ſocial life er 
2 preſſed i in any acknowledged inſtitutions. The Cale- 


were their OP maſters ad: guides. 1 in their ci 
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A lovely and admired woman would ſometimes be 
tray a father, a brothex{or'a lover. In the impetuo 
- fity of ſudden paſki n, one friend would: murthe 


tranſient remorſe and regret. The laws of hoſ 


of the two ſexes which neceſſarily took place in the 


ſometimes, and ſometimes children, amid their Ie 
fpective difficulties and diſtreſſes, forgat their mw 


„ o 5 
a 2 
0 


ſentiments often mingled together in the huma 


donians had not, at this period, united: themſelves ut] 
der an eſtabliſhed form of Government. They had! 
no ſyſtem of laws. Nature, cuſtom, and accident 


5 „„ ; connection 
* Offian, Paß; Smith's Antiquity & 
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J ther, at leaſt, during the weakneſs and inexperience „ 


| valour, was reſpected, if not obeyed by the reſt. A 
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and hing together in cordial harmony, they ne- 
ceſſarlly, by the dread and admi 12 
four, and by their liberal hoſpitality, drew friends 
and. followers to attach t 


not the eldeſt, but the braveſt and wiſeſt of his ſons 


os reſträint and without obli gation. Whoe- 
ver choſe, might 0 


HISTORY or Scorr u , „„ 
onnections and duties. The wife confeſſed the * See, 1. 85 
anthority of her huſband: the children of their fi- 


of infancy and early youth. Where the heads o. 
ſeveral families were met together, he who had the 
ſuperiority in experienced wiſdom, ſtrength, og 


fully of gallant ons, with a father at their head, 
1uiſhed by the many. heroic deeds 
which be had performed, and by che wiſdom which 


be had thus: acquired, were ee ee honoured | 


e and victorious in war, ſii6eefsful in the chaſe, | 


tion of their va. 


cinſelves to them: And 
al the neighbouring families fank ian into 

iden | of heroes. When the 
under the infirmitics of age, 


oy to the while, or to ſome part of his au- 
ity n was voluntary, 


Meanwhile, the uni 


ſert the ſociety, and retire at 
pleaſure to ſolitary independence, or to join other 
friends. Conquered enemies were either maſſacred” 5 
in fierce Tag, « or generouſly Faden en lelt to 5 
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76 
| src. u. . the free enjoyment of their former date. "Seldom! 


of, in ſuch caſes; there was no acknowledged pub 
ſic body; there were no known public intereſts; 


As their uſeful poſſeſſions were few; ſo were their 
| Ideas of property indiſtinct and imperfect. No fu 
mal diviſion or appropriation of the lands had, 1 
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were they reduced to ſervitude ; but, if this, in any 
inſtance, happened, it was to the moſt abject, do 
meſtic ſlavery, —Quarrels might ariſe,” and death 
enſue, among a family and their adherents; bu 
formal judgment or punifhment was not thought 


and private retribution was all that was required 


yet, taken place among them. But, each family, c 
aſſociation of families were ready to puniſh as is. 
truders, any ſtrangers whom they might find pur. 
_—_— the chaſe, without their permiſſion, within: 
that extent of hunting · grounds which they had bee 
rhemſelves accuſtomed to range. The boar or den 
which any one had ſlain was the acknowledged pro. 
perty of the ſlayer. Each family had their own. 
houſe, and houſhold utenſils. The warriour hal 
his weapons, his faithful dog, and perhaps his hot 
Ihe prior occupation of any object, and the emploj . 
ment of induſtry upon it, conſtituted that objech 
in their eſtimation, the property of him Who had 
occupied and wrought it. Property might be ac] 
quired, too, by the fortune of war, and from the 
gift of a former proprietor-- It was not abſolutel 

a e One 85 5 barter; 


uſed 2 indeed Fog nl fans as induf 
trafic were not yet 2 It is not till after the 


axe invented, to \ give. due formality t to 
he transference and acquiſition of pro · 
perry. Wich theſe the Caledonians were, therefore, 
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eee N Pra the; 
fancied Divinities, and armed with the terrours of 
futurity, had ſucceeded in arrogating to themſelyes 
an authority which was not yet claimed by he 
Chie The Romans have deſcribed. the prie 
hood of the ancient inhabitants. Of Britain, by th 
name of Daus. Only from the Greeks and Ro, 


mans have we received any original information 
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were miniſters. The fragments of old Ca- 
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concerning thoſe prieſts and the religion of which 
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Tugin Religion could not refine their moral. ſen⸗ PR 
an or n their cuſtoms ; 3: but, it gave, by 
| anion to, thoſe e e 8 


| ago 11. 


; Druids, 


I Caledonia. But, their accounts ſeem to imph,! 


5 7. receſſes ' of the "thickeſt . 
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hai But, we have retifirs of wa Aden mond. 
ments which, although they be not deſeribed in the 
Roman accounts of Druidiſm, cannot be referred i 
any other thing in the ceconomy of the andient Ci 
Pr with the lame fair probability,ast to their re. 


the Nd ek and the Drvidifi wick this 4 
ſcribe, were ſeated in South Britain and in Gaul, not 


that the ſame ſuperſtition prevailed through all Bri. 
_ tain. And the ſame monuments Which are aſcribed 
to Druidiſm in nn Brit in are e a0 numerou | 
| through Scotland. at 2 D EO Tt ona 
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Tas Druids chi far "ai" A bodes, 188 fir 
the ſcenes of their reli gious folemnities, the deep 
woods. They cultin 
ted, with devout. care; the oak, tle miſletoe with 
Which it is often entwined, and perhaps ſome other 
| vegetables, to which they attributed a” myſteriou 
power. They commemorated i in verſes, which they | 
_=— to repeat, the myſteries of their ſuperſtition | 
and perhaps the annals of their country. The fun 
and the ſtars were the objects of their rude ſcience, } 
and poffibiy alſo of their worſhip.” They adored 
certain Deities, whom they fancied to preſide ove | 
che order of nature, and the concerns of human} 
1 n he To theſe Deities e offered Duatiroes he | 
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man victims a cine deſpiſed perſons TN 
| of 2 tribe, the criminal doomed to death by their 
eg or che captive taken in ar. A hollow 
ught of ſlender rods; in this the mi · 

alle vidim 1 was incloſed ; he was then caſt alive 
into the ſacred (fire; and burnt to death. The 
Druide were the only inſtructors of youth; ad £ 5 
exerc 7 a judiciary; power over all who ſub⸗ e | 
aid to: the empire of their ſuperſtition. The ſa- N 
cred groves have been deſtroyed, within. the'g gle 
| of which the darker rites IG ws 
celebrated : but circles of fi ſtones yet re 
The 


e pe- ple dr ma n 
diſtance.-+ In theſe circles, the n um 
tical poſition, and at equal diſtances: backs. 6 Nt 
which they incloſe, vary in extent: Ahe f ones, in 
ainber aud eee ee the ſmaller cireles muſt 
ad | i for the nen of a — 
there are tub concentric Glen er 
within. or - belide: ſome circles, ere ee o 
N the one is fo net 4 pos Tow: he. ITN * 
ſide; ee e of many: pats tn tage hy zr r, | 
would hardly be ſufficient to overturn it from ts ; 
= d this: ia, you great probability conjer- 
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"i mong Kante contrivances e Which the Nodes 6 per. 
ſuaded a ſimple people that they wert endowed with 
| ſupernatural power, or could readily command tie 

intervention of thoſe deities whom they /adored 

The Druids appear to have been divided into rau 
and orders: And an Archdruid preſided over the ] 
whole. Their authority was not fan8tioned by & 

- «0 inſtitutions ; ; but. was merely t e cuſtomary au. 

thority uſurped by ſuperſtition and artful impa- 
ture, over fear and ignorance. They ſeem to hat 
beer a prieſthood, that aroſe, and formed a a' ſyſtem 
buy loc degrees, in the progreſſes of the Celtic | 

tribes from region to region, the long duration W 

of Celtic barbariſm. In the hands of intereſted im 

poſture, ſuperſtition is eaſily m moulded into a ſyſtem. 

As the miniſters of the Gods, the Druids were en 

empted from the ſervices and the dangers of war. 

Ĩhis exemption, with their power, their wealth, 
_ ad honours, attracted numbers to enter their ſoci 

_ ety. However diſperſed among various tribes, and 
through different regions, they held general aſſets 
blies, in which the whole body of the Druids appel 

to have met, if not individually, perhaps by repre 
ſentation. Some tribes ſeem to have acknowledged 
their authority, and to have received their doctrines, 

Vith leſs abject and implicit ſubmiſſion, than other. 

. lt is s doubtful, -whether they had attained to the 
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Britain, and in Gaul. Thoſe ſierce warriours,who 


. were ſometimes ready to defy the Gods themſelves, 

the might be u unwilling to honour the arrogance of their . 
ed miniſters... One great principle. which the. Druids „ 
nk WY {cd in eſtabliſhing their authority was the doctrine 

the WY of the immortality of the human /oul. 7 ey taught, 
unt the vital and ſentient part of man, 4 wing” 


the diffolution of the body, paſſed through various 
ſtates of honour or ignominy, of happineſs or. miſe- 
ry, according to its moral merits or demerits. Yet 
this doctrine was, by ſome. modified into a belief; 
that the ſoul was, at death, inveſted in a light, ae- 
rial vehicle, and paſſed into the airy halls of the 
Tf clouds; in which the deceaſed enjoyed, 3 in ſome re- 
pects, happineſs and power more than human; 
yet were, otherwiſe in a condition in which they 
might envy. the ſtrength, the yalour, the. glo- 

ry, the felicity of the yet mortal hero. Theſe in- 
habitants of the clouds were Kill tenderly intereſted 

in the fortunes of their poſterity and ſurviving | 
friends; they ſtill retained their wonted reſentment - 
againſt their ancient enemies: : They would often 
ad the former in ties, and forewarn them 
of dangers; they were ſ ga ready to purſue the lat- 
ter with deeds of hatred. T. beſe laſt appear to have 
been the vulgar opinions concerning the ſtate of the 
dead, ſuggeſted, naturally, in the circumſtances of the 
nh STE TT OE 6 ancient 
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Sec. in. ancient Caledonians, by their Gepilicity, their i igno. 
rance, their hopes and fears. The former was the do il; 
trine of the prieſts, perhaps borrowed from the prick i, 
of ſome other religion, or modelled by ſpeculation 0 
and with intereſted deſigns. The ceremonies « of e. Wl 
| pulture were, among the firſt inhabitants of Scot. 
' _ land, fimple, as their ideas of future exiſtence. 4 
grave was dug; fix oblong ſtones were brought; 
of theſe, one was laid, to ſeparate the; corpſe fron 
the bare earth, in the bottom of the grave; four 
others were then fitted to the ſides, and to both 
ends: the body, with ſome of the favourite wa 
_ pons, ornaments, and utenſils of the perſon deceaſed 
were then depoſited within; the fixth flag was lid 
_ over it; earth and ſtones were heaped on; and the 
whole was covered up with turf. A rude pillar i 
ſtone might be ſometimes erected to diſtinguiſh the 
grave of an eminent chief: or fometimes, inſtead 
of earth, ſeveral large ſtones might be laid on, to 
protect the grave. He who ſuffered a violent death, Oi 
2s a puniſhment for his crimes, had his infamy per- 
55 petuated by a heap of ſtones haſtily and looſely 
_ caſt upon his carcaſe. We know not what c. 
| remonies, the ſuperſtition of the Caledonians had 
preſcribed, to mark the initiation of e into 
1 erer ee 
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LITTLE 8 as the ancient Caled 

e, with the phyſical phænomena of nature, with.” 8 
ut atſettled principles of morality, without eſtabliſhed =" | 
policy, and ſubje& to a religion of which the direct 
tendency was, to ſtamp deeper the impreflian o - . | 
their native barbariſm: Yet, had they learned to WM 
pratlſe, in its faireſt perfection, the nobleit of the 


ft; fine arts. They ſoothed their c „ they ani- _ 
. nated their courage, they cheriſhed | cheir tender ww 


— — - * 
» Lad a 


alſections, they preſerved the memory of departed 
heroes, and they rouſed the youth to emulate their 

fathers' fame, * the magic influence of poeſy, ad. 
oy muſic, Their bards had, probably, been, at 
(firſt, the pes of the Druids. They might 

= as inferior order, dependent upon the Druidical 
tierarchy ;- but mingling in the intercourſe of ſoci- 
ety, and acting as the miniſters of the inſtructions 

and commands of the Druids' who dedicated them- 

ſelves to the more myſterious exerciſes of their reli. 

gion, in awful retirement. If the youth. were com- LED: 
monly ſent to receive an education among the Dru 

17 what had theſe to teach them, but the ſecret 

ines, and more myſterious rites of their , SE 
only or elle thoſe ſongs in which their popular do-. 

trines and their records of ee events were con- 94 1 
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SEC. 11. i. acting as à ſort of Lay- Druids; or YT and pro. 


- deſtined to a life of prieſtly caſe; were, however, ſent 
to be educated among the Druids; the arts of Poeh 


himſelf by poetical "eminence. | Where all the art 
of ſenſual luxury were unknown, the influence 0 


to enforce, not to weaken its effects. The rhyth 
mic contrivances were not ſo complex or artifici, 


unknown. Thoſe ſentiments with Which his heart 


ſullen ſorrow of the field of battle; friendſhip, love, 


rung to the agonies of death, by thoſe calamities 
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© feſſedly. taught to thoſe; youths who, although no 


and Muſic were propagated among the ancient ( 
ledonians. After valour and ſtratagem in war, aud 
in the chaſe, the hero next aſpired to diſtinguiſh 


poeſy was neceſſarily great. - The rude and fimpk 
muſic with which it was accompanied, was ſuch à 


as to withdraw the regard of the Compoſer, or the. 
Hearer from the ſentiments and imagery. It ws 
poetry in ĩts pureſt form that the Caledonian bad il 1 
compoſed-and fung. To him the artifices of firuc 
ture, the diverſities of | compoſition, the cold ib. 
ſtractions of Reaſoning, and the tricks of wit wen 


burned or languiſhed, and thoſe images of which hi 
fancy retained a vivid impreſſion, were all that he 
expreſſed in his verſe. The maddened paſſions, the 
deſperate. efforts, the carnage, the furious joy, the 


duteous affection, generous ſympathy lacerated ot 


* which the weakneſs and i Ignorance of Human 


* 
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are ever expoſed; but e 
yet knit together by all the poſſible ties of ſocial 
union: the varying aſpects of the heavens, the ra- 
ging of the ocean, the — of the torrent, 

the bleak extent of the heath, the frowning height 
of the precipice or the rocky mountain': the fancied” 
forms of ghoſts and (ſupernatural exiſtences, with 
the feelings and the modes of life aſcribed to them: 
Theſe were the treaſures out of which the ci 

donian bard drew the rich materials of hisſong, : 

more enlightened and civilized ages, mms ce 

more artificial, is degraded by the familiarity of 


bY 


the alloy of: trite: general truths, and unperſonified 
abſtractions. With the {imple barbarian, it is W 
unmixed and energetic. Thoſe ſpecimens of anci- 

ent Caledonian poetry which have, happily, been 
preſerved to our age, have not, indeed, Weh given 
to the world, ſuch as tradition has preſerved 
them. The tranſlators and editors have avow- 
edly pruned them of many blemiſhes. They have 
thus left them a' leſs faithful picture of arts and 
manners, than they might otherwiſe have been. 
Yet, even in this ſtate, 'theſe remains are genuine 
monuments of old Caledonian poetry. They ſhew, 
of what materials it was wrought, and what a ſpi- 
rit was breathed througli it.— The muſic with which 
fl ERP was originally accompanied, although - 
1223 e 


language, is fettered by rules, and is debaſed by 


8 here men are not Ste. 1. 
U — 
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86 
Sue. I, 
u. preſerved yet more imperfectly than the poetry, fil 


the ancient Caledonians in the ſonorous hoarſeneſ 
of the bagpipe, and in the tender, plaintive ſoftneſs 
of the vocal air.— But the Caledonians had no fort 


cult exertions of human ingenuity, cannot be ac. 


of life, and ſo little capable of complex abſtractions, 
as were the firſt inhabitants of Scotland. Of all 


guages, ancient and modern, perhaps. not more 


hint and imitation. | Even where different parties 


from mutual intercourſe, yet there have they found 
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| beſpeaks the impetuous or the penſive character of 


of written figns, by which they might have preſerved 
or communicated either their poetry or their muſic. 
The invention of theſe, being one of the moſt diff. 
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compliſhed at once, and is not likely to be tried by 
ſavages, ſo ſimple in their notions and their modes 


the various alphabets of different nations and lan- 


© =o om. oo eee 


than one or two are of abſolutely original inven- 
tion. The reſt have been formed from theſe, by 


of mankind have been the moſt entirely ſecladed 


means to acquire from one another, the moſt ne- 
ceſſary and the moſt remarkable of the arts peculiar | 


to each: And written ſigns once invented, were WM | 

much more eaſily transferred and imitated, than in- Wi 

' vented a ſecond time. It was not, therefore, til 

after the Roman alphabet had been communicated WW | 
by the chriſtian clergy of Britain to their converts | 

0 in Ireland, and by theſe again to W 

| a 1 
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the Hebudz, and the a: 
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Bards could be reduced into writing. As poetry, 


compoſition-is hardly ever attempted, till after this 
art has been, for ſome time, practiſed. We have 
no reaſon to believe, that proſe was written among 
the Caledonians, before this and.other literary arts 
were introduced eee, chem by the Iriſh nate, hb 
Tux "ny JOYMENTS, oy the quantity 3 the qua- 
lity of the happineſs) of a people, neceſſarily depend 
upon their local circumſtances, on the quantity and 
che modes of their induſtry, on the nature and the 
extent of their knowledge, and on the correctneſs 
or abſurdity of their opinions. Had the Caledoni- ; 
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en. 

b ns been endowed. with ſenſibility leſs exquiſite; 
Jos they might, at leaſt have ſuffered leſs miſery, if they 
ed bad not enjoyed greater happineſs. Yet, as it was 
nd rather ſenſibility of affections, than of bodily feeling 


by which they were ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed ; 


Ne- 
r I they were lefs diſtreſſed, than might be at firſt ſup- 
rc WF poſed, by their want of the accommodations of ci- 
in. Vilized life, and their expoſure to the ſeverities of 
til nature. The hungry Caledonian might devour his 
oy nets Welk, pe MING append 


ale, 
Gente de B. 0. n ds e e ook | Smith, 
tafim——Macpherſon's Diſſert. and Intro.—Whitaker's | Mynchef- | 


ter, altea Hiſt, of Writing p. 173. plate XXII. 


7 


7 * 


e 


) 0 are.. 
of Scotland, that the ſongs of the old Caledonian © 


in its origin, precedes the art of writing, ſo proſaic 


* 


Sxc. 1. ale, or birchen wine with a reliſh "FTIR and mote 
— © gratifying, than the modern epicure can kno 
with all his dainties. The pleaſures of love ul 
friendſhip were exalted and endeared to him by the 


from a perilous adventure, into the boſom of hy! 


of reputation which the Caledonian felt, the ſong df 
the bard, celebratin g his deeds, muſt have given in. 


thoſe paſſions which; in their impetuoſity, are ac 


Was affected, when a parent, a child, a friend, 1 
wife, or a miſtreſs was divided from him by death. 
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2 


difticulties and dangers. amidſt which he enjoydf 
them. It was rapture, to return with honom, 


family. Io a heart throbbing with that high ſenk 


expreſſible delight. Whatever tended to rouſ 
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companied with a conſciouſneſs of energy, .necel 
farily gave him happineſs. The moment of gratit- 
cation, whether of love, of reſentment, or of the 
deſire of power or praiſe, was rapturous. When 
his paſſions were calm, he was in a ſtate of indiffer. 
ence and torpor ; if not happy, yet not miſerable, 
Only weakneſs or diſgrace of which he was ſtrong: 
conſcious, could make him wretched. Thirſt and 
hunger, he could long endure, before their ſenſ 
tions roſe to agony. Defeat might ſoon be com-! 
penſated by victory. One hardſhip ſoon effaced the 
laſting anguiſh, with which the Caledonian's heut 


He was more gratiſied by the hopes, than terrified! 
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by the fears of religion At death, | 
the proſpect of joining his departed friends in their 
ry balls. In danger he would often fancy that the 
ghoſts of bis, fathers ner ved his arm, whiſpered | 
oun unſels to, his ear, ox blaſted his opponents. Did 
ſl -ghoſts,oppaie-him,, he dated. to eroſs them. 8 


Ul, 

ty WY Of al mankind, he is ſurely the happieſt, Who 3 
n joys: the moſt entire independence of nature, and of * 
r of bis fellow animal z and at; the ſame time, the great - 

iu. et power Ver bis On ie lings, and the greateſt A 
ul uity' to controul the operations of nature and the 

A ſentiments and actions of other animated beings. 

cel. Wi Tried by this law, the condition of the barbarous 

ttb. Caledonian was: unqueſtionably happier than that of 
the WW many of the members bf therbeſt regulated and tbe 
hen WY moſt! highlyi civilaed: Tocicty:3,iaferior; only tothe 


condition of him, in whom, che wiſdom. of the ſage 
is united with the ardour of the heros and the ner- 
vous force of the ruſtic. i. His exiſtence, hut not his 
felcity, was leſs ſeeure, chan it miglit have been in 


n. 2 ſtate ar higher eee n — : 


vigour:of mind or body is not lableito be Aba 


not 
eu ed by one or two efforts, nor is deſtruction the in- 
bunt conſequence of failure. Inthe-keeneſt! con- 


[tention of combat; paddling his curfagh. amidlſt. the 6 
moſt furious . 8 of the waves; un with 
88 . » 1 NM 1 B If * Fd 


rejoiced in dee Iv 
e rej 8 
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| fea, but donia, in their labours, their knowledge; and thei 


bdberure portrait of a revered anceſtor, even alrhough 


| 

BD 
3 
| 

| 

| 
| 
1 

1 


.[Booxt, 
ster. 1. 3 eur, the Tong of the bard, raiſed in his praif; 
dgenying himſelf thoſe enjoyments which affechn 
or generoſity could beſtow on an object of kindith 
or of pity; mangling or humbling an eneiny; 
reſting when he could no longer ſupport fatigie; 
eating and drinking rapaciouſly, when thirſt ad 
hunger urged; triumphing even in death, in th 
conſciouſneſs of heroic valour: In ſuch ſituatiom 
making theſe exertions, indulging theſe ſentiment, 
ſnatching ſuch gratifications ; did the Caledonia 
receive all the enjoyment par was Wu n dar c 
8 "HENS nn — OK 570. ie 


tt ym, I co fo 


. 5 « 7 1 
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The abort Sen dmg as: met 28 can now * N 
Caledoni- were the people whom the Romans found in Cal 


ans imper- 


genuine. 


enjoyments. Where conjecture has been boldly a 
vanced as hiſtoric truth, or where the manners d 
ſeveral different ages, and ſeveral different nation 
have been indiſcriminately blended together, and il 
cribed all to this people and to this period in thei 
hiſtory; their character appears very different, in 

dhe deſcription, from what it is here repreſented w 
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partly defaced or mutilated z on the lineaments a 
which he Ly Fane, OP Et that 
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they are the genuine imitation of thoſe featurey$6c7. 5 
which: he delights to recognize ; to a ſine and freu 
3 _ bearing no likeneſ of the 0 


oor , ff oor By 
pay = as being, in 0 more e conth- Condition | 

of the Me- 
guous to thoſe parts in which the Druic 


au: had their EIT atz. 
chief ſeats, and which Foreigners had been accuſtom- 
anne the ſake of traffic, might perhaps 
red ſome. arts: aud: conveniencies which 
ommunicated: to the Caledonians. 
The commercial a had viſited Britain, 
wc cargoes: of its tin and other natural 
een witht be little ſolicitous-to'enlighten 
t- or civilize the native inhabitants of the iſland ; yet 
would undoubtedly contribute ſomething, to im- 


es of life. Thay made, une e ina WAR. 


f - 
er res F; i 8 — &. 8 by 


2 * . 4 < _— F 
: mpg DOPE Ta ORR Woot Et Aer eo ooar er EEC Anh a, — . 
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* 
. 


bar we diſtribute many aa n art ong 
the wondering Britons. The Belgie Britons, 2 
more induſtrious eee — than their 

Celtic neighbours, | Yrachſed. h | 
of the more ingenious . manuf (tures, at the | 

when Britain was bn lnnaded. by Ur. Thats is | 

indeed in the character and condition ef ſavage 

is \in chat repels the acceſſion. of the 

arts: oF the arts introduced into Britain by the” - 
M0 9:7 © 4129 Phcenicians, 8 


* * 


8 Flo ws 2 0 


92 


SxcT, 11. Rheenicians, the Greeks, and the Rege, muſt hay 


YN 


- 


tants of 
Scotland, 


vithour i. by their deſcent from anceſtors who had paſſe 
rely ® from Britain into Ireland, and had again furniſhed 


manners. 


© 7 


would the tame animals which they brought in, be 
propagated, and the production of the few ib 
diffuſed, through the iſland. It appears; therefot, 


exchange the mn of dos hunter fo thoſe of pal 


The 2 „ Stots. of Ache "ny Senat 8 di 
ae ai ein guiſhed' from the Britons and the Caledoniam, 


moſt northern Caledonians were of Scandinaviu 


0 ; 
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been, by fow degrees communieated from tribe ty 
tribe, till they might, at length, have advanced! 
conſiderable way northward. Still more certainh 


probable,” although relics and records bo wanting 

to confirm the probability, that the Meat might 
at this time, poſſeſs ſome articles of accomm ation, 
and practiſe ſome” arts Which the Caledonians' hal 
not yet acquired. They had perhaps à greztu 
number of tame animals, and might have begun u 


f 
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colonies to people the North Welt of Scotland. But, 
however diftinguiſhed in their deſcent, we knon 
not, that their characters were marked by any con 
ſiderable diverfities of manners. If ſome few of the 


origin; yet their manners either differed not di 
cernibly from thoſe of the other ruder inhabitants 
ITS. Cæſar: Tacit: Dio in Xiph, Kc. 
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590 


Ut 

s 166 in the confuſtom and coalition - occaſioned © 

{1 Yamong'all the inhabitants of Caledonia, by thelin- 
ny ra] the Romans, and thervidtbries of Agricop 8 5 
de u. Tbe facts mentlonud by the Roman writers res 15 . 
rt bi to all the Caledonians, without diſtinctionos 
ie, However fondly aſtribed to: the. Srots alone zithe: 

1 fragments of ancient Gaclic poetry whether: culeft- 

ht, ed, or ſtill floating about, among the Gaelic pea- 

on, fantry; belong moſt certainlycin common, tochll:the 

Jul WY ancient inhabitants of the north of Scotland n tt 
iter the pictures of ſoctal:fife which: they exliibit, .repires 

i to WY fent'it; ſuch as it then exiſted: through all Caledonia. 

pal WY Thoſe few remains of ancient arts which we / dara 

WF venture to refer to this remote period of our hiſto? 


di. _ of North Britain. However: different. in 
ans, WH their-origin, yet all the people::who had entered _ 
fled BY this country, before the Romans, and all Nh en- BE 
hel Bi tered it, during che period of the Roman x authority 


diſtinguiſhably intermingled together, to have any 
thing in their knowledge, labours, or enjayments 
re not co 


r OL dne 1100 0 Baade 1 . 
| 6 1 * N e 3 E: Stat Mar 

15 . Ota and Smith? 's _ kane! ec Xs | 
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ry, are ſcattered equally through all/the:northerti 


in the land, appear to have becn/too little elevated. 
above the rudeneſs: of favage nature, and too un- 
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d pratag of new arts and the uſe of new conveniencies ty 
. of teC> both their ſubjects and their enemies. The am 


ledonians 

- 3 quered Britons became ſlaves to their new maſten 

courſe with 

the Ro- 
mans. 


illand acquired many things which had been brought 
' notions of property, and Je: 
Romans neceſſarily produced; acting, all, with con 


bined influences, flowly changed the face of ſocieij, 
throughout Caledonia. The Caledonians, while the 


' the imitating and the imitated. Their cattle, thei 
clothes, their armour, their houſhald utenſils, thei 
grain, their fruits were what the Scots, the Pici 


5 Britons. e ſucceſsful, end enjoyed their ſpoib! 


7 
X * 14 , 


— 
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Bur, the Romans unavoidably taught — 


——_—_— 


in their building, t their huſbandry, the management; 
of their eattle, their mining, and all heir art, U 
rapine or by barter, the independent natives of th 
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hither by the Romans, or manufactured, or 
vated by them here; and thus gradually formed ner 
arned new habits of is 
duſtry, parſimony, and foreſight. This enlarged 
knowledge of the nature af property; the new d 
fires with which it was accompanied; the union a 
ſubordination which continual contention with the: 


viewed the Romans, their arts, and their mode 
of life, with contempt and deteſtation; were yr 
inſenſibly drawn to imitate them; but by ap imit# 
tion ſo remote, that it was unperceived equally by 


and the Midland Britons conſtantly ſought in al! 
their inroads upon the Romans and the Provindil 


ſomewhat 


— 


eee eee 
had raviſhed them. When theſe ſpoils were thus e- 
hauſted; and new expeditions proved leſs fortunate; 
attempts were naturally made to provide by induſ- 
Jay, what could not be procured by rapine.— And, 
ſuck was the progreſs of arts and matmers in North 
OT ee eee 
Wer ge e n e og 


£ 1 Tan i at che t time CR 11 
left' the northern coaſts of Germany, for Britain, 

had attained to better order in civil policy, and had 

learned to exerciſe a greater variety of arts, and 

thoſe with aer eh ure ANN 85 

| bot oye ag err e er Fi. | 


er e 0 0 the eee This inhabje. mome* 


known, 


Britiſh. 


ſtraitened in their ſettlements, than the Caledonians; | 
ſeem to have derived from the influence of theſe 7 
cauſes, almoſt all theſe particulars, by which they 

| vere diftinguiſhed from the latter people, in their ha- 
bits and manners. And of the Anglo-Saxons, before 
A har wma we dd er except. _ 
| neh What 5 
e which have been found in 
FF 8 
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el; being leſs ſecluded from intercourſe with more gan. 
nt and civilized nations; and being more fg. 
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- 85 er. 16. what is related by the Greek and Roman writers, cot 
cerning the Gtrnians, in general. . Arxived / in Bi 

tain, the Anglo ⸗Saxong, with the acquiſition. of ney 

Boo poſſeſſions, neceſſa rily altered their modes of Jif, 
before forming any monuments or records: to tin 
ſmit their hiſtory to future times. Thus are 1. 

: precluded from viewing or delineating them, fud 
as they were preciſely at the time of their arrival i 

this iſland. Let us, however, make the moſt d 
fluch information as the indolence of barbariſm coil 

| endure to Prey and: time mw _ for us“ 

| Bi 734 ” rin i T3 156-0 Boer 

Rr a 4 the: 3 had alreah 
learned leſs-precarious means of providing their ſub 
ſiſtence, than hunting or fiſhing. They had flock 

and herds of domeſtic animals; cows and oxen, 

ſheep, horſes, | and perhaps ſwine. They pradtif 

PAN agriculture. | They, wove linen. They wore linen 
gearments, not unlike: our ſhirts ;;and ſometimes, 6 
ver this gatment, a robe, faſtened with a buckle on 
bhbe ſhoulder, and in the faſhion of a Scottiſh plaid 
Their houſes were nearly of the ſame, ſtructure a 
thoſe of the ancient Caledonians and Britons. Ther 
had many more utenſils of metal. Their veſſe 
were of wood and unburnt earth. Wood: was the 
fuel which they uſed. I heir boats were long, formed 


0 planks, and "ay lofty at each end. They had 
= _ learned | 
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learned to tan, however Imperts lips the hides SET. 3 
of {lain animals, to be made into ſhoes. 5 They N 


frumed commodious Waggons for the convey- 
ance. of their families and goods, from place to 
place. A imall wooden {hield, a long ſpear pointed | 
with braſs / or perhaps iron, and at times a broad, 
two · edged ford; or 2 bow, with a piece of rough - 
ſkin, ſowed into a helmet, on the head, were all 
their offenſive and defenſive weapons. War, deli- 
| beritioniin the council; and the groſs luxury and 
noiſy merrĩment of the feaſt were the only modes 
of paſſing his time, which the Saxon thought not 
unworthy of himiſelf. Meaner we ara were 
left 0 the women Rt the faves: ; "| | 
UTIL nic o noiibema⸗ A 
l England, AS in re of Scotland 2; 
in which the Anglo-Saxons eſtabliſhed themſelves, 
they found much to aid their advancement from 
barbariſm- The greater part of the iſland was 
full of the productions of Roman Art. The 
Britons,” whom they ſubjugated, were qualified 
only for ſervile induſtry, and readily performed all 
menial offices for their maſters. However fields 
might be ravaged, flocks and herds” ſlaughtered, 
farm-houſes, villages, andtowns deſtroyed; amidſt the 
ay fury of thoſe wars with the Britons; Scots, and 
Pics, by . hens in which, the Anglo akon el. 
DOTS e077 vinuF od org Shuts ' | tabliſhed 


* n, 0 morbus Germanorum. 


5) 


srer. Ir, tabliſhed themſelves i in the iſland ; yet were not tie 
conveniencies of life wholly waſted, nor the ancien 


whole rural ceconomy, therefo:e, the architectun 


norant and rude Anglo · Saxons ſoon learned to repett 
that coinage which the Romans had firſt taught tothe 


themſelves, for the accommodation of their Britiſh 
fubjets. They reſtored: thoſe watet-mills, which 


of ſome of theſe have been lately traced ; and have | 


1 
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arts entirely obliterated. Their conqueſts woull 
have been little gainful to theſe incomers, if thy 
had deſtroyed all the wealth of the conquered coun. 
tries, and forbidden the ſubjugated natives to pr 
tiſe any of their ancient modes of induſtry. Ile 


the clothing, the erbten tho food of the Anglo 
Saxons and their Britiſh vaſſals were from this period, 
partly Anglo-Saxon, partly Roman-Britiſh. " They: 


ancient Britiſh kings, and had afterwards practiſel 


had been introduced by the Romans, and were ob. 
viouſly more advantageous in the uſe, than ther 
own hand-mills. The fame mead which was the 
favourite beverage of the Britons, was not leſs grate 
ful to the Anglo-Saxons. The Saxons alſo learned, 
by degrees, to make their clothing warmer and 
more comfortable, by adopting the uſe of the woollet 
ſtuffs of the Britons, i in addition to their own linens 
Of their military architecture, hardly any mon- 
ments remain. The walls of their caſtles have been 
all levelled with the ground. But, the foundation! 
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been found to conſiſt of a heap of ones of various gieren, 


en WY fes, laid together with ſome regularity, and ag. 
ul glomerated by a cement poured through the maſs ; 

ic) WY this heap riſing to a conſiderable height, and extend- 
. ing to a large area, on the ſummit. The faſhion, 
n | the height, the ſtrength of the. ſuperſtructure, we 


| cannot now learn. But, to judge from every cir- 


, cumſtance that can afford any appoſite inference; _ | 
0. BY the ſuperſtructure could be only ſome rude imita- 
00 tion of the ſtrong. works of the Romans. The high- 

'* Wi ways of the Romans had not been 130 aged And 

2 _ Saxons wang Cenow: lama e oh 

ſed 


"Fan, if the e praiſed they: of the arts, : 
andere little acquainted with the more elegant and 
comfortable accommodations of life, at the time, 


5. = 


05 | when the Romiſh Clergy came to reſtore chriſtiani- 
r ty in this iſland. The firſt places of worſhip in which 
ür BY the miſſionaries preached to the Anglo-Saxons, were 
p huts with mud-walls and traw-covered roofs. Theſe 


gave place to larger and more elegant edifices of wood. _ 
And at length, when the converted Anglo-Saxons 
eagerly contended to purchaſe the conſolations and 
inſtructions of Religion, by layiſhing their wealth 
upon its miniſters, foreign artiſts and artizans were 
Oy materials imported, to be employ- 
building 1 ———_— ſtately cathedrals, and - 
Do „„ monaſteries, : 


85 > H. E. Chron, Sax, $trutt's Horda Anget.Crnon, 


100 


3 I, edc e | Orchards were, by the ſame: <dlergy; 


introduced; A and about the monaſteries, ſeveral me. 


| hitherto, either unknown to the Anglo-Saxons, d 


ſons of feſtivity, than of mortification : Trade in 
| ſenſibly aſſociated” itſelf with religion: Fairs and 


in the ſame manner begun. Rome and Ita) 


ſimple Anglo-Saxons ſought. to buy the benefits of 
religion; and this was neceflarily exported either 
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carefully, planted with fruit · trees; better ſpecies d 
grain, and more ſkilful modes of agriculture we 


chanic arts began to be practiſed, which hall been 


elſe, very awkwardly and imperfectly exerciſed x 
mong them. At the feſtivals: of the church, tov, 
the people aſſembled at the cathedrals and other 
places of * worſhip : Theſe feſtivals were oftener ſe 


markets were inſtituted : Induſtry was thus cond. 
ſiderably promoted, and the condition of life 
by conſequence, improved. Foreign traſſic ws 


demanded part of the wealth with which the 


in the coins or in the commodities of the country. 
An importation was again begun by the Clergy, o 


ſuch articles as they wanted, for their own accom- ill 1 
modation, or to conciliate the good- will of the peo - 


ple. Encouraging peace, too, rather than war, re. 
ligion, in this way alſo, neceſſarily promoted all Wt 
thoſe arts and that induſtry which can be: uſefully | 
exerciſed,” only in a condition of tranquillity and 


ſecurity. The ifland was ſtill extenſively covered 


_ 


| 
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amuſement of the Anglo-Saxon warriour; the wolf, 

the fox, the boar, the aurochs, and the ſtag, were fre- 
quent in every wood, and on every mountain. 
Vet, ſuch was the progreſs of huſbandry, and the 
degree of eſtimation into which it roſe, that lands 


farmer was regarded with ſome ſhare of reſpect. 
Had not the invaſion of the Danes renewed the con- 
fuſion, the alarm, and the devaſtation of war, after 


Angle-Saxons might probably have en to no 
mean e in all hy uſefuf a arts, * 


decayed a ſtate, to ſuggeſt to reniembrance, the con- 


dition and the manners of the ancient inhabitants of 
our country, two remarkable claſſes are confeſſedly 


the Roman; but, it is not always eaſy to diſtinguiſh 


| them from the Daniſh. Wherever they occur; theſe 
is Saxon camps are always round; the area of the 
is raiſed, by accummulated earth above the ; 
vel of the circumjacent ground: ſometimes an 


eminence n ba ne for the ſite: a very wide 


v AAutores ſupra ci S  - 


1 


began to be rented by frezmen, and the ceorlæ or free 


the union of the kingdoms of the heptarchy; 5 the 


the works of An glo-Saxon Labour; the round camps; 
aud mounds ſtill known by the name of motes. 
The Anglo- Saxon camps have no near reſemblance to 


7 YEW: #* : ditch, 1 


with foreſts; and the chaſe was was yet the favourite Sto. 11. 
982 


' - ; 
o 
Lf 
. 
* 


Or is monuments em yet remain, in dene Camps and 


motes. 
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nature, 


SEC. 11, ditch, from which the earth, uſed in aiding the 
* 
a rampart of earth was formed around the area d 


the camp, and immediately within the ditch: a 
© external rampart, or vallum, again, paſſes round th 


or a narrower, diviſion of the country. Sometime 


were denorhigared Lans“. . 


Know- 


Dae t from their KnowLEDGE. And from the ſtate d 
among the Anglo-Saxons, ſeveral not unſatisfaRtory 


1 of their intelligence. Their navigation, their agi. 


11 
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camp, has been taken, ſurrounds its circumference; 


outer extremity of the ditch, ſeparating the cany 
from the ſurrounding country. There are not afey 
of theſe camps through the ſouth of Scotland, and i 
all thoſe parts of the iſland in which the Anglo- Su. 
ons had occaſion to make war. The mounds were 
2 ſort. of open, unfortified camps, formed as place 
for the public meetings of the free men of a diftrid. 
They are larger or ſmaller, according as they ver 
deſtined for the accom modation of a more extenſit 


they are called Laws ; where they have ſerved for 
the ſcenes of the pes z of _ COR 


Ir is difficult to Aiſtinguiſh the labours > a peopl 


Induſtry, and the productions of the neceflary art 


inferences might be deduced, concerning the degre 


culture, their mills, their inſtruments of metal, and 
_ houſhold utenſils of . earth, imply no in · 
cCConſiderable 


» Statiſt, Account pain. had, Angel-Cynnan, 


{ 


/ 
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the firmament, the air, the ocean; with the relative 
gravities of the different elementary materi] bodies; 


nature of certain earths, The relations of vege- 
tables to ſoil, ar, temperature, and moiſture, were 


s n 


3 8 


= 8 


| animals which they fed or chaſed. - In the manu- 
| acture'even of the ſimpleſt cloth, what a conſider- 


4 


ed! To the months of the year, the Anglo-Saxons 
gave names expreſſive of the varying courſe of ap- 


8 = 8 


learned ſome what of the aſtronomy of more en- 
lghtened nations. They reckoned, in their com- 


| nights. and winters. Having begun to d 
yarn, in order to weave of it, ſtriped, ch 


* p hei 
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r | 103 
conſiderable acquaintance with the n of $80, u- k 


with the laws of motion, in their various modifica- 
tions; with the different qualities of ſoils ; with the 
malleability of metals; with the adheſive and plaſtic 


e eee 8 : 
herds and hunters, in their way of life, learned 3 
much concerning the nature and habits of thoſe 


able portion of knowledge and ingenuity is diſplay- 


pearances and employments, attendant on'their re- 
volution. Their calculations of the revolutions of 
the Sun, or the ſubdiviſions of the year cannot be 


ſuppoſed. to have been very ſkilful, before they had 
putations of time, not by days and years, but by | 


and tartaned cloths; this naturally led th Ss 
en to the chemical "Rn of colouring ſub. 


_ 
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sxc. 1. ſtances. In ſearch of medical inns the Ang 
e Saxon clergy, after this people had been convertel 
to Chriſtanity, ſtudied ſomething like botany. 4 
botanical manuſcript is one of the oldeſt literary u. 
mains of the Anglo-Saxons. The practice of medi 
cine wus one great engine of the power of the der. 
* gy: But, of natural remedies they knew little, and 
3 appear to have concealed what they knew : Almo 
Z T0 all the medicines which they adminiſtered, were ſup. 
. poſed to en by miraculous n 55 
N | HO. SEO 1 I. Faro gn 14 
1 a es tg 0 eee 6 ho a+ 
| morality ** life, appear to loſe, at firſt; e in ge⸗ 
neroſity of ſentiment, as they gain in. correctneſs «f 
= moral principles. The progreſs is, in its ſirſt ſteps, 
mende by! naſcent diſtinctions of rank; which 
1 take their origin ſolely from inequalities of force, 
and of property acquired by vioſence. The firi 
laws to which ſocial life is ſubjected, derive their 
authority from power i in the hands of a few, not 
from general conſent. Barbarians, for the greate 
part, make their firſt: acquiſitions of the more de 
gant conveniencies of life, by rapine, plundering 
ſttheir more refined and induſtrious neighbours; tha 
; receiving the enjoyments of ſenſual. luxury, wit. 
out having paid the price of intelligence and labour. 
5 As EVO" is een nen the I: of ſcat 
tered] 
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tered Ades and tribes, and conſtricted by the ste. u. * 
bonds of law and government; Man becomes of 5 
g value to man. Theſe are the circumſtances in oh: 
which originate that ſelfiſhneſs of | temper, that 
groſſneſs of paſſion, that coarſeneſs of feeling Whick 5 
are the moſt remarkable features of men in my . 8 

where ſocial order has yoo. but. . ne 


> 


* 3 were, in this 9 1 mok . ien 


Ip | 7 
moral features of the Anglo-Saxons. Force was e 
underſtood to give every right to almoſt every ene 


ſeſſion and enjoyment. Where force was ee 
fraud was. often practiſed, in its darkeſt treachery. 
The authority of Law, where Law was known, was 
acknowledged with ſullen reluctance, If children 
were longer dependent upon their parents, here 
where there was a more complex. education, to re- 
ceive, and larger property to inherit; they were 
alſo. more harſhly treated, and chere Was between 
them and their parents, leſs of reciprocal tenderneſs, | 
among the Anglo-Saxons, than among the Ca- 
ledonians. Conjugal fidelity, ſuperior to temp- 


8 


N S. © 
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A 


ing tation, was rare: The love of liberty which was 
hu one of the ſtrongeſt of the paſſions of theſe peo- 
ple, was rather an abhorrence of induſtry and ö 


order, than an enlightened magnamimi ty which 
ſcorned ee 96.4 a ti 


n n man. 
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See. M Rar of private retributiun, not the FR of 


were raſfily and careleſſy uttered, and as earclekly | 


public order. Valour was bloody in its triumphs, 
and cruel to the moſt ſhocking degree of iphuma. 
"nity. Conviviality was riot, not tempered or gu. 
niſhed with ſocial converſe, or the generous flow of 
the ſoul. Even religion was the ſickly terrour of 
weakneſs and ignorance, not the lofty ambition of 
a mind impatient of any proſpe& but that of new | 
honours, increaſing felicity, growing power, even 
beyond the preſent ſtate of human exiſtence. The | 
virtues which originate in unconſtrained benevo. 
| Ience, were loſt: Nor were thoſe: duties regarded, 
upon which, it is the end of Law, to enforce the 
demands of Right. The mutual attachment of the 
members of families was not ſo much the kindneſ 
of affection, and of habitual intercourſe, as a league 
of rapine and of revenge: | Hardly ever laying afide 
his arms, the Anglo-Saxon was ready upon any 
fudden impulſe of paſſion, to plunge his ſword into 
the heart of his enemy. As the laws of property, 
in their ſeveral modifications had begun to be 16 
. cognized ; fo had avarice begun to abſtract IG 
what it was too timid to feize by robbery. Oath | 


violated. An acquaintance with the gifts of Indub 
try had taught the Anglo-Saxons rather to urge, 
with the ſeverity of oppreſſion, the labour of the 
poor, the ovale * the en than to app 
35 N „„ ee 
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they nd any temporary remiſſion from the 
tolls of war. The practice of almoſt every branch 
fiedufiry/was left 0. the women, the children, and 

the ſlaves. After juſtice had begun to be diltri- 
buted by judges, acting under the authority of the 
king, it was Ae, e wah wo 
* 3 i eee, 


, 


2 


. 8. 8. 


2 


Her ohio theſe v. vices were many: illuſtrious: vir- 
tues blended. Of theſe the firſt and moſt hondur- 
able was, the confeſſion of a ſtandard of morality, 
different from the caprices, the appetites, the paſ 
flons of individuals. The general recognition of 2 
common rule of equity is the firſt ſtep of ſavages 
towards civility.” Before this, whatever virtues 

may exiſt among them, exiſt in a precarious depen- 
dence upon condition, temper, and fancy. But, 
utter ſuch a rule has been received, although often 
violated, it is often reſpectfully obeyed; and the 
violations are always attended with remorſe or cen- 
ure. And, it muſt be confeſſed, that one reaſon, 
| Wing © hers, why the morals of barberous, often 

v3 Thin! th e are referred to a known and 


S 1 Ka c K K 5 F 8 


E eee Aan. ene nne. Malras, &. 


. 


bete unconſtrained, to peaceful W when 8 are. 1 1. \ 


y than thoſe of ſavage lte, ha 5 | 


eſtabliſhed moral law ; while the latter are. conſider. DD OO 
Wente neues condition neee 1 EY 
* hi 09 0 2 deſtitute 5 
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greatly reſtrained. It is no unpleaſing proof of the 
correctneſs of the moral ſentiments oſ the Anglo 
Saxons, that nearly the ſame aſſemblage of qualities 
which we now eſteem to conſtitute the moſt perfect 
of human characters, were then admired in the 
ſame view. Something more of ſuperſtitious piety | 
. might be required, and ſomewhat leſs of temper- | 
ance might be infiſted upon, than we: ſhould think 
5 ſyitable.t to our r pak al But, in this is al- | 
N | 8 n 
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src. 11. deſtitute of fixed, moral principles. In che genen | 
P obſervance of the virtues of juſtice, therefore, the | 
Anglo. Saxons muſt have greatly excelled the Cale 
donians. After their converſion to Chriſtianity 
their martial ſpirit was ſoftened ; and from -turby. | 
| lent, they became peaceful, at length, to a con. 
temptible degree of languor and timidity. If hes 


thens at their firſt entrance into Britain, they. how. 


ever appear to have liſtened to the miſſionaries d 
true religion with an amiable” ingenuouſneſs of i 

ture. Chaſtity, however it might be, at times, vis- 
lated, was eſteemed an ornament highly honourable | 
in either ſex, The generoſity and kindneſs of a ſu· 
perior were ſometimes rewarded by the moſt devo. | 


ted attachment of his ſervants and dependents. And 


maſters, in many inſtances, treated their dependents | 
with kindneſs which deſerved all their grateful ſer. 


vices. Between the ſenſe of duty, and the fear of 
puniſhment, theft and robbery were, by degrees 


oy | 


Box.) HISTORY OF SCOTLAND: 
not all the diſſerence / They had hardly yet be 
to ſpeculate about-the principles or the foundations 
he poſſeſſion of wealth and power, 
and the enjoyment of groſs luxury were to them, 
a to the buſy and unthinking part of mankind in 
ll ages, the Chief Goods of Human life. The 
fanRtions of the laws, the eſtimation of neighbours, 
nd the will of ſuperiors, accompanied with coer- 
dre power, were the only meaſures of duty, gene- 
rally and reſpectfully acknowledged. The dergy, e 
indeed, after Chriſtianity was introduced among 
theſe people taught them, that the perfection f 
virtue conſiſted in aſcetic exerciſes of piety; the 
(perfedtion of eafthly happineſs in 'monkiſh abſtrac-· 
tion from the common concerns of life, e 55 
tious devotion; and myſtic contemplation, | Little 
formal'education appears to have been beſtowed: on 5 de 8 
the youth, till the Clergy CO, took hg ens, of 
of org Wr ae eee Wie 
Sul ye ra if ie 
Bong Fry their PIR 2 I Wie 10 of eds Gs Lins; ti 
ernment, were the moral notions and ſentiments of 3 
e Anglo Saxons beſt expreſſed. For, even in Ger- on» ee 
nany, their ſociety had begun to aſſume a certai 
W uldto compatt and proportion its conſtituent 5 
tick ere at once o valuable 11 25 rare as to de | 
* ſerve 
* Beda, i in H. . vita Sti. Cuthberti, &c.—Wilkiof 1 Sax 
fron. Sax,—G,"Malme.—R.  Hoveden.—Horda 198 cynnan, Kc. 
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se. u., ſerve to be appropriated; Vet, e tried ſony 


. Firſt mea 412 
| {ures of ci- 


German anceſtors of the Anglo-Saxons 
_  mpal anxiety for their defence. And upon the di 


of the ſimpleſt ayd moſt neceſſary c of the arts; and 
* added to the practice of hunting, ſomething 
of indolent and unſkilful agriculture, and the care 


of at leaſt ſome few domeſticated animals; they had, 
by conſequence, formed ſome imperfect ideas of the 
nature of property, and had begun · to feel ſome a 
the paſſions which it generates. The inſecurity : 


like of property and of life, unleſs where they a 
protected by civil union, neceſſarily alarmed th 


ith conti 


tribution of labour and of/ property, and the. care i 


7 is all eee ſounded 25 Her bei _ 


KS. . 4 0 


1 [ Its corlgin, it is r equlated oy a dt * 


1 Jain of the power of men. The wife, ſubject to tt 


2 


wieakneſs and the conſinement of child - bearing and 
nurſing, i is thus reduced to, ſubmiſſion to her Inf 


band, and dependence upon him. Children, hel 


leſs and ignorant, are ſubject to their parents. Th 
female ſex, in general, no ſooner riſing above tit 
weakneſs of infancy, than they are again liable t 
the tenderneſs and the infirmities of geſtation ; u 
ö forming, even in ene 4 gore Kbit and 
and ge of their danger; ans; , hence ig 
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——— authority of the male nc. 1. 
ſex. Age, unleſs the vigour, th, the: Sol | 


was waſted, is ſcorned, and.megleteda el is 
undaps aſks death as. a kindneſs, or is perhaps faf- _ 
fered to languiſh to death for want of food. Supe - 15 
riority of wiſdom may command that force which _ 
knows not to guide itſelf; the vain fancies of fear, 
and the prejudices of ignorance may confer power, 
| where it is not naturally poſſeſſed: But, with theſe | | 
exceptions, the firſt modifications of civil ſociety 
hornet I MA min eee of Ce Fs 


/ 


Tani Suede e the: diviſion of 3 = "ITE 
property, and the care of ſelf-defence ; and regula- = 
ted, in its origin, by the natural inequalities in the 
diftribution of power among mankind ; Govern- 

ment is, in its firſt forms an awkward, anỹd 
neffcient. Such was it among the ancient Ger- 
mans. In each ſeparate community, more or few- bh, 
er families were combined more or leſs cloſely... „ 
women being, i in theſe northern climates, naturally 
lels inferior to the men, than in regions where there 

i leß to be performed and endured before the n- 
won) 1 life can be ale, were ns $6. 0 
7 I dot new. tere i 


Ruks—Falconer on eee Eſſay on Civil N ne or 
e 1 N 


112 Of 5 | 
SEC, 11. mong the Caledonians, treated with! 2. degree: al 


_ wiſdom by experience, they whoſe valour command 


oy obeyed. , In peace there were often no acknows! 


} 


lies were left to enforce right, and revenge injury; 


© againſt the whole community, indeed, the who 
community concurred.” Where the tribe were yel 
| hunters, there was no diviſion of the foreſt, no 25 


ans. The young men, till they were accounted lt 
to bear arms, were ſubject to the abſolute authority 


nity took counſel in common, every.man who bore] 


| ed a native energy and comprehenſion of mind i. 


Even where they had become ſhepherds and herd 


his own flock or herd, not to feed them on a ſep#! 
rate plain or mountain. But, after agricylture hat 
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| Kindneſs and reſpect, not common among /barbatj 


of their fathers. - When the members of a_commuy,! 
arms, gave his voice. The old men Who had gainel 
ed reſpect, and they who, however young, poſleh: 


perior even to the wiſdom of experience, naturalh! 
directed the deciſions of ſuch an aſſembly. The 
combination of valour and experience was ſought in 
the choice of the leader of a military expedition 
Even in. the midſt of war, this leader was often il 


<p 


ledged adminiſtrators of the public p power. Tami 


each, for themſelves. In puniſhing direct crims! 


propriation of its animals, but by flaying then 


men; it was only neceſſary for each to diſtinguill 


begun to be Toons by my e a I | 
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uon, were ſoon found neceſſary. In ſome inſtances, 
indeed, the labours might be in common, and only 
the produce; of the harveſt divided. But, in few 


. inftances does this c ceconomy appear to have prevail. 9 
* ed: and even whine it had been adopted; it was 
don improved into the more equitable and conve- _ 

* nient arrangement, by which each family cultivated 955 

. appropriated portion of land for cheir own be- 

* ncfit ; only reſigning to the whole community, ſuch OLD 
. ſhare of the produce, as its maintenance and de- 

r fence required to be uſed in common. In this ſtage 

tu o ſocial life, while its dependencies were not yet 

on. WY fully eſtabliſhed, nor its ties knit cloſely together; 

i men, having made no formal reſignation of anp 

. eee cee rights, guarded, each 

ni. his own equality, and watched the- encroachments 

"7; id uſurpations of his neighbours with almoſt hoſ- 5 
0s Wh tile jealouſy. And that none, in this beginning of 
dar the practice of private agriculture, might enjoy lo: 
za cal advantages above his fellow- citizens, or might 
contract local attachments, to withdraw him from 
en lis public duties ; the lands under culture were, . 
rd mong ſome tribes, reſumed, every year, by the 8 
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3 apd parcelled out, each portion to ne - 
rt mo eee of land was babe 


e 
and diſtribution of the lands taken under cultiva- wie 1. „ 
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srer. It. temporary, it could not be tranferred TOM 5 or 
Gen om in inheritance “ 22 
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Progreſs & "Tos order & f the 2 4 of induſtry a 26d of the 
accidental 


variations diflinctions of property was however, varied among: 
ee diverſe tribes, by many different circumſtances.” Ar. 
_ tificial diſtinctions of rank inſenſibly araſe. lle 
improving art and ingenuity of man, the influeng 

of local advantages or diſadvantages, with the eff. 

ency of accidental events began to give to every { 

parate community, its peculiar form and prefſure 

and to mark the character of each with peculiaritis' 

not obviouſly deducible from the natural relation 

and endowments of men, In war, there apper 

ed among every tribe, ſomething like civil order 

and ſubordination. In peace, the bonds of union 

were again n 87 the ſtate of nature _ 

to OT reſtored. | | 

rat, Cie Fg abe the Angles, 8 and 
i Jutes were combined into parties, and guided d 
leaders. The expedition was adventurous and di 
ficult. And in ſuch circumſtances, unleſs the con- 
dition be abſolutely deſperate, do men the mol 
readily ſubmit to controul. By the very nature a 
the! enterprize, therefore, they had probably more! 
of order: and Prey amor them, . were unde! 


. 


5 Calar de B. O. e ee de — Germanorum, e 


5 4 n + theſs eee he 

of thei union were : multiplied and ſtrengthen- 75 
4 the diſtinctions of rank were increaſed; and 
laws, more various and com plex than any that they 
had yet obeyed, were neceſſarily inſtituted, to re- 
| gulate the relations of the: whole body, ohether indivi- 
ade or conjunctly, to the means. of enjoyment end de. 


h their condition afforded; and at the ſame 
time, the relations and duties of individuals to one a- 


er. nother, individuals to eee eee ef —— 
15 "___ 70 r e FF 
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not: at firſt x numerous, \ bigs were; Jo's 2 wh ule 
ther cuſtoms than inſtitutions. The relations Wo” 


and BN thoſe people to the means of enjeyment and defence 
uch their condition afforded, were fimply defined. 

di if rid different from thoſe of their original ſtate 

a in Germany; they differed not leſs from the ſame 

ul WY des of relations, as ſoon after changed by. the, . 
u dee and che fluctuations: of their manners. The 
* hnds, with Tuch ef the Britons upon t . mai- 


facre and exile had left to the perhaps harder kate 
* oO * * 1988 by the © common: authority, of all 
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ste. TH th Saxon warriours, but under the influence of thy] 
leaders, ſhared out among all who were able to bey 
arms. The ſhares were unequal, in the proportia 
of che confeſſed incqualities of command, of fert 
ces rendered, and even, in ſome. inſtances, of gens 
ral perſonal character. Intrigue, partiality, artifice 
and ſtout rapacity had, no doubt, their influend 
in promoting the inequalities of the diſtribution 
The more moveable property, ſlaves, cattle, pred 
ous metals, clothes, armour, utenſils of all ſorts, 
were yet more unequally divided than the lands 
Every one ſeems to have ſeized of ſuch thingy, 
whatever he could find, if he had power to appto· 
priate and preſerve it: But, ignorant of letters a 
' theſe conquerors, at this time, were, they thought 
not of forming, of granting, of requiring, or ad 
receiving written deeds of tenure. Poſſeſſions were | 
held ſimply by virtue of the ſwords by which they 
had been acquired, Yet, in the progreſs of the 
- Anglo-Saxon arts and manners, this people ſoon 
became acquainted with letters. One of the fil 
uſes in which theſe were employed, was, in the 
writing of deeds of gift and of bequeſt. Hence the 
origin of charters or written deeds of tenure. The 
lands which were held by this ſpecies of tenure, | 
came to be diſtinguiſhed by the expreflive' name d 
Bockland. It was Folcland which was held fimphy/ 
by actual poſſeſſion. The inheritance of eftates wp | 
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it firſt regulated partly by the will of the laſt po 
ſeſſor, and in part by the power of the eirs, t 
force their claim. At len ; focoton w e 
ed more nearly in the juſt order of age and of con- 
ſinguinity. But, by the law of Gavellind lands 
vere divided equally among all the male children 
of every family. A great landholder was a Thang: 
lis tenants after the Anglo-Saxons had begun to 
3 in their new ſettlements; and frecmen to 
condeſcend to huſbandry, were named Ct: les, theit 
— Ceorletons : His flaves were eee _ | 
amm anagement | 
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Parent, Child; hho Slave ; Thank; Ceorl; 3 
ere 


zen; &c. being, for the great- 
er part, natural, were eaſily defined and under- 
ſtood. Only 2 few of the duties of ber pape 
were olds determined by law or —— IId 
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tage: or Cyning, aud Yeoman or Freeman; — er 
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tween the two. ſexes reſpected chiefly the preſerva. = 
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„ Uther by the exaction of a fine; or by the infliim 
of corporal chaſtiſement. Nor did femãle wanton, 
_ neſs: eſcape: An adultereſs, if not put to death 
was, however, ſtripped of every poſſeſſion; and het 
perſon was ſo mutilated; as to leave her an object, 
no longer of ſeduction, but of horrour. Womer 
were, however, in a continual ſtate of ſubjectia 
and tutelage; from birth till marriage, to fathen 
aud in general to the neareſt male relation; WhO. 
in reſpect to the woman under his care and autho 

| rity, Was named- undbara ; to their huſbands, | i 
the ſtate of wedlock; and in ' widowhood, t | 
7 cher relation eee or appointed 10 clone 0 a, 
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Fa 


Huſband <2) Tex Wi e of Ro Pig 6 ite wel 
dd Wife. partly left to the influence of cuſtom, and the im. 
pulſe | of affection ;" in part d fined and enforced' by 
law. The conſent of a woman's Mundbora was ne. 
| = to the legality of her marriage. It was pur. 
chaſed with a price, the amount of which-was ul | 
ally in proportion to the rank of the parties. Ini 
contract, the huſband engaged to maintain his wiſe 
in a ſuitable manner, and to treat her kindly; his? 
friends becoming ſureties to her's, that he would 
perform his engagements. The! marriage · ceremo | 
nies were adminiſtered by a prieſt. Preſents wer 
_ beſtowed Fo: their common relations and friends | 
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upon the — pair. I the: dowry Sve, 
which the huſband. had affigned to his wife in the 
contract of the marriage, he was expected to teſtify . 

his fondneſs,” by offering her ſome; valuable preſent 

on the firſt morning after the conſummation. / 
wife was henceforth ſubject to her huſband, as ſhe hade 
before been to her father or Mundbora. Thus cok 
tracted and conſummated, a marriage could be di. 
ſolved only, by the death, or in conſequence diathe 1 CN Y 
adultery. of the. huſband or the wife. But, in per. 
| formance of a vow of chaſlity, either the one or + | 
nnn e 
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ral authority of parents 0 over ther chil- TEIN | 
ons. 10 relieve ahe diſtreſſes of extreme nine; 5 

2 father might even ſell his ſons and daughters . 
laves. Dau 8 were given in marriage by their 
fathers. ' It ſhould. ſeem, that ſons became inde.  » | 
pendent at that age at which they were thought w 
be qualified: to act for themſelves, and to ſhape their „ 1 
own. fortune in the world. The Anglo-Saxons a:. 
pear to dare —— with ſufficient fairneſs and 
intelligence, the nat ural rn 1 Feen 6 2 
Me eee ch dren ren; 58 b Ne . 
by . the ſhares of the tons were larger 115 : 
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berty. Freemen, unable to pay their debts other. 
wiſe, or guilty of crimes, were ſometimes alſo u. 


wretched; for, whether prædial or domeſtic, theſe 
of their maſters; but what they found in the 


men's uncertain humanity z or in their cool regard 
to intereſt 3- which muſt have often yielded to c- 


might be compelled to pay his price. The Chriſt; 
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fon or daughter, was commonly greater or ſmall, 
in proportion as. the claim of each W be more 


©. 


Tur faves a6 the og appear to kin 
bees Britons reduced to cultivate: for others, thoſ 
lands which had been once their on; captives t. 
ken, from time to time, in war; children born in 
a ſtate of ſervitude; and perhaps others purchaſe | 
from traders who ca 


Tied on a traffic in human 


duced to this miſerable” condition. It was truly 


ſlaves had hardly any protection againſt the ill uſage. 


price, and to the ſudden impetuolity of. paſſion. 
They were bought and ſold, like cattle. - In the 


| transference of eſtates, whether by ſale or otherwiſe, 
che boors or flaves.upon an eſtate, were, of courls 


transferred with it. The laws inflicted no puniſh | 
ment on a' maſter guilty of murthering his om 
ſlave. | But he who murthered the ſlave of another 
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an clergy endeavoured, at length, with. ſome ſue· 
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lowed their countrymen Ages this ifand: I des 
creaſe of ud not always 


l. ren an eſtatoin land to ny one of his chil. 
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ly Wy and improved; and of courſe to be cultiva- 
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fool? —— larger i ae entO. 
than thoſe which were vyuqu ght by ſlaves. Cart 

e were geheraly- neo raped:;: ant betamei the mot 6 

| ſpectab 5] of ithe\ inferior freemien. Their pl 4 

leges were increaſed; and varibus avenues wer Bll 1 

opened to chlem, chroutzh which they- might air ff 

to the bonoskr of the thamedom *. 1 
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t ; nner bleemsnto imply a füpreme] ruler d 
power Jeſs abſolute arid : more Iiable to be reſume 

om * bim, Khan tliat of thö Cn gor King. Ii 

ce Was kenewn only im the perle of the firſt ſe 
Ueridlie of the Anglb-Saxons in Britain 9:4 kak 
out that period 4only;* did®the*natrie'!deniote;lil 
' their Tae if Vere communes. dhe hat 
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hy The Omron hoſtilities which divide berbarom m. 
nuoons, often render every ſtranger hateful; while 
5 meer, of danger, wakes every. fellow-citize 
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public-ſervice.. At all- time „theethanes were mem 
bers of the Great Council of the Nation. They 
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. the Tything or Freeburgh ; conſiſting of ten familia 
And having for its preſident, a borſho/der, choſen, i 
ſhould feem, from among the members, bene 
rity of their voices. Ten of theſe tythings compoſedy J 
Hundred; the preſident of which was named the buy, | 
diredary. A Trithing or Lab conſiſted of three or more | 
hundreds; and its chief magiſtrate, and the prefident 
5 in its general courts, was the Trithing-man, or La- 
Lrieve. The ſhire was the greateſt of theſe ſubordi. 
nate diviſions of the kingdom. In its- courts, the 
Aan, eee eee, 
: adi MERE che. 
from the arrangements ef che nglo-Saxon armie 
The object of their eee at: dne, 10 
. maintain domeſtic peage and order, and to hald i 
military force of the nation, at all times, as ready | 
| as poſlible, to oppoſe an enemy. SU OY 
Alara Gs andholders. 
e vis theſe fill algen in the — + 
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and having for its preſident, a borſboldor, choſen, 1 
fhould ſeem, from among the members, by the ma 
rity of their voices, Ten of theſe tythings compoſedy! 
hundred; the preſident of which was named the by 
Wk a6 A Trithing or Lah conſiſted of three or mor: | 
. hundreds; amm 
grieve. The ſhire was the greatl o etre 
e bee, the kingdom. In its courts, the 
| Alderman, ene , or dd 
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The object of their inſtitution, was, „at once, w 
maintain domeſtic peace and order, and to hald the | 
military force of the nation, at all times, as ready 
as poſſible, to oppoſe an enemy. nee arge. | 
all theſe courts were, at firſt ndholders.. 
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| SxcT, u. ariſtoeratical, The change, however, was effect 
| not through any intended uſurpation of the thana 
| nor by any voluntary derelection of right in th 
| | yeomen; but through the unſkilfulueſs of the a, 
| cient Anglo-Saxons in policy and legiſlation; h 
| wheir inattention to the riſe of an inferior order d 
| | freemen, till it had become numerous and conſida 
= able; and by their reverence for the forms d! 
1 conſtitution which they had once eſtabliſhed. Jy 
| reſtore the declining equality of honours, right, 
and duties among freemen, thoſe laws were, 2 
length enacted, which opened to the ceorles al 
other yeomen, acceſs to all the honours of th! 
thanedom. With the title and the honours d 
Thane, the ennobled yeoman acquired, at the Cane 
time, all the privileges, and was obliged to all th 
duties of his new character. But, barbarians, u 
Killed in the mechaniſm of governments, and th 
principles of legiſlature, know not to provide fn 
the exigencies of increaſing population and imp 
ving manners. The plan of Repreſentation in ti 
Wittenagemote was too refined and complex to o 
cur to a rude people. They employed a ſcheme fit 
the reſtoration of equality, which, in its very 1 
ture, tended to confirm that inequality againl 
which it was directed. Rudeneſs, and fimpliaty 
rather than uſurpation or ſervility ſtrengthened ti 
ariſtoctacy of the Anglo-Saxons.—In the fludw 
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ners; amid the ſubjugation, or union of ind T% 
gent ſtates; the delegation of extraordinary powers | 

to kings and nobles in extraordinary exigenciesz 
the reluctant ceſſion of territory to foreign adventu · 
rer; the enormous accumulation of property in 


n few hands ; the ſucceſs or miſcarriage of the ambi- 
of 1 tious.enterprizes of the great; and a confuſion of 
16 WY other events which, to its termination, attended 


the progreſs of the Anglo-Saxon power in Britain: 
Amid theſe events, the Ariſtocracy was greatly 
aggrandized z the irregularities of rank were in- 


tution of the Wittenagemote. The rulers of the 
church holding lands in liferent and in truſt, had, 
ever ſince the eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity, been ad- 
mitted into this great council. The great officers 
Jof the king and the ſtate, being, either thanes be- 
fore their appointment to their oſſices, or being at 
kaſt ennobled by the appointment, were, equally, 
s of the Wittenagemote. And, the landhold- 
y became more numerous, becoming in- 


of thane — ner oder of nies. it was ; 
entered diet the privileges which had been 
R 2 eee ee 


tions of the Anglo-Saxon governments and man- wer.! u. 


creaſed; and innovations were made on the conſti- 
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ſeparably an d to it; nd; 
the Aldermen and the Prelates became the moſt ei. 
nent members of the great Council of the Nation 
Wittes or Wights is the name by which the Iandhold. | 
ers are rather diſtinguiſhed whenever they are mes, 
tioned ag members of the e e bs uy 


the modes of tenure capriciouily varied; . thou! 
ſeem, that, the'petty proprietors of land were nd. 
ther wane nor Re of on national n , 
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— was the great organ of th 
will. In it the © community: dictated its — 
to individuals, and expreſſed its care of the genenl 
welfare. Every member had a right 10 offer i 
advice in the deliberation, and to give his voice li 


_ the deciſion. . . . The king was ork uy ven hit 


1 


vant ; ws its ee 8 che cen rem men | 
of the national concerns, whenever it was not 1 
ſembled. But, as the Wittenagemote devolved i] 
pon the king ſo large 2 ſhare of their authority; be 
was alſo obliged to intruſt a great part of his to fub-! 
ordinate a His s aldermen ſs this rome * 
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et civil at military, in their ſeveral ſhires. The 8zer. n. | 
WORSE acted with national authority; the * 
the. authority of the Wittenagemote: 
ſubordinate officers, under the immediate 
authority of che king. The king became, in the 
| progreſs of the Anglo Saxon affairs, ſomewhat more 
idep c nt of the National Council: And the great N 
fficers became lat fubmifive to the" 8 of 
| Mtg 5 e work 
2 * 
eee e onites of the civil l polls ke 
Auglo-Saxons. But, it was not enough, to define 
the mutual relations, and to enjoin the mutual 
duties of the various members of the commu. | 
ity, by laws, and in cuſtoms tacitly acknow- 
ledged as laws. Nor could. thoſe officers who 
were employed as the guardians of the laws, and in: 
| Rruments of the public power, ſerve the community 
eum, without Bens guided by forms, and arm- 
h fanctions. Where the laws were not vo- 
binwily uſed. by nicht individual, as the facred rule 
of his vondudey the diſobedience was to be forcibly 
cked. Saad one great part of the buſineſs — 
ſervants of the ſtate were to defend it 
foreign injury with the force intruſted to : 
0 the other branch of their duty, not lefs con- 
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4 fiderable, was, to protect i it from che internal of un 
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SECT. 11. Hxxen forms of trial and modes of puniſbmad = 
1 Forms of the neceflary appendages of law and- civil eſtabliſh, | | 
Trial. | 

| 
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ments. In trials to diſcover the guilt or innocenc 
of perſons accufed of crimes; the confeſſion or de | 
nial of the perſon accuſed, was heard; the-decifon Wil 
of heaven was ſought, in the numerous forms c 
the ordeal; and crowds of witneſſes, if ſuch could 
be adduced, were required to fwear, either that they Wi 
knew, or at leaſt that they believed him to be inno- Wil * 
cent. Either by the ordeal giving thoſe indication Wl | 
which were underſtood to be favourable, or by the ill 
_ concurring teſtimony of a multitude of -witneſks, 
might a perſon brought to trial as a criminal, be 
|  quitted. The practice of appeal to the ordeal had 
its origin in the ſuperſtition. of a people whoſe fim- 
ple ignorance aſcribed almoſt every event which wa 
not produced by, themſelves, to the immediate opert 
tion of ſupernatural exiſtences; and who fancied 
their deities ever ready to intermeddle, at their re- 
queſt, even in their moſt common and trivial con- 
cerns. The demand of the teſtimony of ſo many 
witneſſes ſeems to have been ſuggeſted by the prac | 
Lice of private revenge, before law was acknov- 
jedged: They who, in the times of lawleſs turbu- 
lence, would have been obliged to draw their ſwords, 
and expoſe their lives for the perſon accuſed, or dit 
yield bim up to the revenge of his e wert, 
Mm this more r ſtate of ſociety, only calle 


| 3 
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| expres their perſuaſion of his innocence, or atleaſt, 1. 11. 
their willingneſs to defend him. In the ſubſequent * 
improvements of juriſprudence, the compurgators 
have been divided into two claſſes; one ranked with 

the judges; the other examined as witneſſes, and 

giving the only evidence upon which the perſon ac. 
cuſed, is acquitted and condemned. Britiſh juries _ 
have all the — of thoſe compurgators 
who after hearing the accuſed perſon, with his own 

| mouth vindicate his innocence, ſwore, that they be- 
le * to have declared the truth *. . 


E 5 -” o&> TT © a» . £: 


* 


5 PEOPLE) a8 8 little e to any re- Modes of 
firaint upon their natural rights, and who had ne- ew.” 

ee known the miſcries of deſpotiſm, could not in- 
nuſt the miniſters of public juſtice with the power 

| of puniſhing even guilt with cruel ſeverity. The 
nights of private revenge were not yet fully reſigned | 

into the hands of the State ; and hardly any ſeverity 

of public puniſhment would have fo gratified the 

| proſecutor, as to make him willingly withhold his 

own hand. Fines, therefore, modified in propor- 

| tion to the levity or enormity of the crime, and the 
quality of the perſon injured, were the puniſhments | 
exatted, in almoſt every inſtance, by the Anglo- 

| Saxon laws. Theſe ſeem to have been, in their ori- 3 
ginal intention, rather commutations for the right = 
nn. chan public amen _ = 
ter 
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SECT. 1. 


aàvarice of the Judges *. * 


Religion, 


manners, had yet been communicated, It ſeemsto 


combination of human ſtrength invigorated to the | 
_ utmoſt conceivable force; with that violence which 


Angles was that of a rude, fierce, and ignorant peo 


feelings ſolely, or elſe perhaps, from ſome fey 
principles of foreign derivation, . but - modified, 


their wiſeſt elders and braveſt warriours. The pow. 


myſterious power which was ſuppoſed to direct 
the more incomprehenſible phænomena of nature. 


i 
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ter havin g been, for a while, paid by che periu 
convicted, to him who had ſuffered by his crime, 
theſe ſines came to be, at laſt wen e 


„ 


* ancient e of: the Saxons, Jutes, aul 


ple; to whom no religious ſyſtem, complex and re. 
fined above the general condition of their arts and 


have ariſen either out of their circumſtances and 


enlarged, and combined by the hopes, fears, and 
fancies natural to their ſituation . and character. 
Their deities were diſtinguiſhed by the loftieſt per- 
fection of thoſe qualities which they admired in 


er with which their fancies. inveſted them, -was 
| | 
appeared to aid the rage of the elements; and that 


Their paſſions were fierce, and their deeds deſperate, 
above thoſe of men, in proportion to the ſuperiors · 
ty of their ſtrength and intelligence. Even the i | 
male Gitich, Wihoogh glorious i in all the beauty of 
their 

* Wilkinf Leges—Hickes, ar. 
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their nature; among the chief of which were the 


jell, and ſacrifices of which none was more accept- 
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pired-to breathe their ſpirit, and to imitate their 
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the lofty halls of the gods, joined their amuſements, 


lity. Miſery and diſgrace purſued the cowardly and 
torpid, even beyond the grave. That religion 
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their ſex, wanted that delicacy and that gentleneſs Stern n. 
which are, in our eyes, more charming than beaus 
ty; The paradiſe in which theſe gods and goddeſs- 
es were placed, afforded enjoyments congenial to 


rage of the battle, and the riot of the feaſt. Other 
ſupernatural beings; hoſtile to theſe gods, but of in- 
ferior power, were confined by them to a place in 
which every horrour met, that a Saxon imagination 
could conceive. Prayers rather haughty than ab- 


able than the blood of an enemy, had power to a- 
vert the wrath and propitiate the favour of the Sax- 
on deities. The mortal was dear to them, who aſ- 


deeds. The Saxon warriour was not, for ever, loſt 
to life and to enjoyment, when he fell on the field 
of battle. He who had fallen bravely, then entered 


ſhared their feaſts, and was clothed in their i immorta- 


which numbered females among its divinities, could 

not deny to thoſe women who, in life, were reſpect- 

ed as the men, admiſſion into its paradiſe. Iñů8 
vill of the gods and the proſpects of futurity were 
made known in dreams and viſions, and were to be 
diſcovered by various Practices of divination. Of 
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rc. 11: the prieſis of this religion, we know Kill kk thay | 

of the Druids. They were probably not very: diſk 
milar to the latter, in their character, Uh ue by 
ture of their S N Da | 
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© | Obritianl 4. NF PR Ag breathed! A | milder FEAT an 
25 ancient ſuperſtition of the Saxbns; It was the Pro 
duction of an age in v hich the manners of mankind 
had been refined, and their moral principles pur 

| fied to very high perfection. Upon its driginal & 
bric, various opinions and'obſcrvances had been fu 
perinduced. which tended powerfully to enforce iu 
humanizing influence upon barbarous minds. | 
cContributed greatly to compoſe: the feuds, and to 
improve the policy of the Anglo-Saxons.' In the 
order and ſubordination of the Chriſtian hierarchy, 
they ſaw a policy more regular and more uſefully el 
cient, than any that they had yet known. They here 
learned, that benevolence, humility and forgivencs 
of injuries were more honourable than haughty fer 
city, and relentleſs revenge. The prayers, the fal- 
_ ings, the ſelf-abaſement which this religion enjous 
ed, were very different from the rites and exercilt 
| employed to propitiate Thor and Woden. Abſtr: 
RT tion from the world, and the mortification of thut 
3% paſſions which are inflamed and ſtrengthened amidt! 
I” be buſtle of life, were duties unfavourable! to the 
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os ofa ae The EVEN hgh ser. f -* i 
not been very long converted to Chriſtianity, when " "_ 
they became the moſt abject flaves of monkiſh . | _ 
pertition · Notes and peaſants retired in crowds,.to- [ 
the Joy. till there hardly ee TA Beat. 


Wegs isi The heroiſin;Jof. thoſe bod tad 
been the braveſt warriouts of the! north. degenera- 
ted, under the influence of monachiſm, into ma 
aha GE r 10 ee 
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Ar: their ene Beitgin theſe oth —_y terature 
even ſtrangers to the uſe of Letters," With their an- 

cent priefthood, however, as with the Druidical hie- 

ntchy; an order of men had beewronnefted; whoſe 
buſineſs: it Was, to campoſe, to commit to me wry 
and to recite thei praifes of heroes. .- The heroes, 
themſelves, were often emulous of execlience in this + 
nobleſt of arts. From the earlieſt times, the n 

appear to have had their minſtrels, as the Britons, 2 
their bards. Soon after their arrival in Britain, 1 
theſe conquerors adopted the uſe of the Roman Bri- 4 
tin. alphabet; and their language, howev rude; 

eaſed to be merely vocal. Bur, till the Romithj 

ergy came among them, they made no advance. 30 
nent in the literary arts. Theſe brought many: - vn 
er eee homes eee Dp "DF, wu 
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Srcr. u. in letters; and diffuſed a taſte ſor legendary lor, 
which diſcredited the tales of the minſtrels. In tie 
ſeventh and the eighth centuries;:the inhabitarit of 
the Anglo-Saxon monaſteries, beſide ſome -knoy: 
ledge of Latin, as the language of the ſervices of the 


W church, and of the theology which was then' faſhi. 
onable among the Chriſtians of the Welt, were vel 
verſed in many a legend of the miracles and ſuffer. 
ings of ſaints, martyrs, and confeſſors, and kner 
| ſome of them, ſomething of what by them was cal 


ed ſcience. One of the moſt beautiful manuſcript 
of the goſpels, now remaining,” was | written, at the 
deſire of St Cuthbert of Lindisfarn; by a monk of 
Northumberland. On ſome of the. manuſcripts of 
thoſe times, are rude paintings, illuſtrative of the 
contemporary arts and manners. Bede is the glory 
of the Northumbrian clergy. His whole life wa 
dedicated to- devotion and letters. His works, 
though the ſtyle be rude, and although proofs 3 
bound, of his credulity, which muſt move the tes 
der's pity to mingle with his veneration, are, how. 
ever, a noble and pleaſing monument of the hiſtory 
and literature of the age in which they were com. 
poſed. The cathedrals erected by the pious cares of the 
Anglo-Saxon clergy, were ornamented in a taſtewhich 
ſeems to have regarded glaring ſplendour and n 
ty of execution as forming, in their combina 
the . of de in the arts. The fervice in 
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-cathedrals requirec a facred mic; and the wild der. * 
am of the miuſtrels were ſtill the delight of the noble, | 
and of the peaſant; : The minſtrels, no longer ſupport- | 

ed by a prieſthood whoſe diſciples and lay. brethren 

they originally were; ſank, by degrees into jeſters 
and wandering ballad. fingers. At a late period in 

the Anglo. Saxon hiſtory; king Alfred found the 
Engliſh clergy to have become ſo generally illiterate, 
Alben derlei ſcrawling the mark of the croſs *. 

Bett george 2101 rb fs 03 oat 3 
unt dio nene and rhiekn nen Exior- 
LEDGE 3 the EnjoynenTs of the Anglo-Saxons EE 
could not be very refined. If ſuperidrity of reaſons * 
can confer ſuperior happineſs; the Anglo-Saxon 
vage Caledonian. His temper was more provident. 
| He had learned better to reſiſt the urgency of pre- 
ſent motives, and to act upon diſtant proſpects. 
He was by conſequence leſs liable to thoſe diſtreſſes, 
to-which the ſavage is expoſed by his inability to 
icrifice. preſent appetite to future convenience. 
Whatever enjoyments may be connected with the 
| gratification-and che cheriſhing of the paſſion of a- 
vice; theſe began to be known to the Anglo. Sax - 
ons. e eee eee ee of love and = 
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that the Anglo-Saxons owed any very great ſhate 


ſtate of life in which: we view: the Anglo-Saxons, is 


conſolation or relief. If the high pride of independ- 
ence be no longer enjoyed, neither are the anguih 
and diſtreſs of hopeleſs ſolitude endured. The quan- 
tity of the enjoyments of the barbarian is greater; 
but the ſavage, it muſt be owned, ſnatches thoſe 


/ 
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sre. 1. friend{hip, the warmth of hoſpitality, the enthuſiaſy | 
© of fame are often lels ſenſibly felt bythe; barbariaz 


than by the ſavage; and it dots not ſeem probable, 


of their happineſs to theſe ſenſibilities. Tbeir eu. 
joy ments were uniformly of A more ſober charaQy; 
than thoſe of the ancient Caledonians. If "they 
knew not the high tranſports of ſocial felicity ; they 
however enjoyed the conſtant aid; protection, and 
conſolations of ſociety. Their feſtivities en 
them, ſomething of order and decency. 1 


learned to try, at times, the ſatisfactions of ok | 
ate exertion, remote, alike from the torpid-lethir- 
gy, and from the deſperate. and moinentary i 


tuoſity of the favage;: One great advantage of thi 


that it renders human exiſtence lefs precarious, than 
in a ruder condition. The tenderneſs of infancy 
and the Werte of age are not liere abandoned, 


as among ſavages, without pity and without ad: | 


Nor is diſeaſe left to languiſh to death, without 


which. fall to his ſiare, with a higher guſt. Among 


| the cmi, life bad x no 0 Jays, 1 e wn the be- 
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1 or the heroine ; hut timidity and peaceful in. Scr. u. 
duſtry were protected and cheriſhed by the circum- 
ſtances of the Anglo-Saxons. Jo the Anglo-Saxon, 
e much mdre endeared, than to the Caledo- 
nan The former enjoyed à ſecurity | which had 
venltarkel him to actount bis life, his own; while 
the latter ws hardly ever above a few/ hours, ſecure 
from periſhing by. hunger, or by the ſpear of 
a foe.  Foſtered and inſtructed by the cares of edu- 

ation ; protected and reſtrained by law; accom- 
modated by the labouzs of art; cheared by frequen · 
cy of ſocial intereourſe; and taught to practiſe ſome 
degree of habitual temperance and habitual. induf- 

C try: The Anglo-Saxon found in theſe circumſtan | 

ces of his condition, the chief ſources of his happi- 
veb. And the ſentiments which chitiſtianity inſpi- 
red, with the hopes which it encouraged, would un - 
doubtedly tend to; diffuſe a ne ſerenity over his 
wind, and to ſoothe him in death, when the fero - 
2 of be: 3 mathe erat have mw er 
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. ae e. i 
monly fair, tall, and welkpropottioned, Growing charter. 
up amidſt the labours of agriculture and the teils of 
| Var, and being plentifully ſupplied with food, he 
| vas naturally robuſt. Being neither pampered nog 
Fee y nen _ 
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src. u. by continual toil, expoſure;/and want, his life wa 
—_ and healthy. His temper was rough and jul 
len. He delighted too much in riot and bloodſhed, 
: His induſtry was yet awkward, indolent; and re. 


luctant. He was readier to ſatisfy the calls of. rel 
gion by eau thin oP nen Lell. deni a or 


cial: mods ſeldom -en, {where oppoſet by 
the reſtraints of the laws. But, he was open, man. 
ly; and a ſtranger to hypocritical diſguiſe. Aud, 
if he might have leſs: of the honeſt zeal of friend: 
ſhip; than the ſimpler ſavage; he was yet more fu 
| ceptible of it, than the baſe, flattering, hollow-heat 
Y e e 5 _ hepa rg ay 
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Saxons br- 


loag to the of their wwndieay and, in the more prominent fes. 
hiſtory. tures of their character, were the ancient Anglo- 
Saxons. As they occupied almoſt all the ſouthern 
diviſion of Scotland, at a time when all its other 
inhabitants were more barbarous and uncivilized 

than they; hence is their hiſtory neceſſarily invol 

ved, in part, in the ancient hiſtory of Scotland; and 

in as much as the dawn of civility is more intereſ- 

- ingtothe mental eye, than the night- of ſavage bar. 
bariſm; in the ſame degree muſt the record of-the 
policy and manners of theſe Anglo-Saxons prove 
more n and inſtru@tive than the oo 

1 branch 
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branch of 8 hiſtory of the ancient Caledonians hw Mac | 


12 N 


z in that of Scotland. They were perhaps the 


not been loſt, but are retained among us, perhaps 1 


| they may have altered and improved thoſe inſtitu-. 


| by the OR W 
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Anglo. Saxons; their manners and character differed 


hunters and fiſhers, till, allured by, the wealth and 


2 


and Britons. With as good reaſon might the Ang 
lo- Saxons be overlooked i in the hiſtory of England, 


moſt conſiderable ſtock of our anceſtors. , Their; = 
language, their laws, their arts, their manners have: 0 


- 


in more-genuine purity, than any where elſe. All 
the fluctuations of manners and policy which Scot- 
land has ſince known, have not effaced, however | 


tions and that Sg Which were : firſt Aenne 


LE * 


. Tun eee A a whe” in hug wid 3 3 
tenth centuries, ſeized the ,provinces of Moray, and 3 =_ 
Caithneſs, the iſles of Orkney, and Shetland, the de as. 
coaſts of Argyleſhire, with the Hebudz and Mn; | 
were the third of the nations that eſtabliſhed them 
{elves ſo permanently. i in ancient Scotland, as to be 
juſtly eſteemed anceſtors of the preſent Scots. ! Ori» 
ginally ſituate in that neighbourhood which had 


been forſaken, four hundred years before, by the 


> 


not very widely from thoſe of the laſt. German in- 
vaders of Britain. They had been, like theſe, 


arts of their more ſouthern nei ighbours, to pur: rſue a 
Vor. F | richer 
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Sxo. | u. richer prey. From the time nearly of the emign 


many into Britain, the Danes and Norwegiang Xs 
cuſtomed themſelves to piracy. Without arts d 
induſtry among themſelves, they thus acquired mn. 


metals, the ſtuffs, the rich furniture, the curiouſh 


rors of the Roman Empire, were the frequent prizs 
of the piratical expeditions of the Danes. To ſcoq 


7 ſome rude and awkward ſtructures for their houſes; 


contin? ſue the toils of the chaſe, when circumſtances r- 
WS ther invited to theſe Such were the ordinary, 
domeſtic AP of the ancient, Norwegians and 
their maritime neighbours. They had not yet d. 
vided the lands. T hoſe diſtinctions in rank, aud 
| that order in government which are in part pro- 


diſtribution, and the poſſeſſion of unperiſhing pro- 
perty, were not firmly eſtabliſhed among theſe m. 
tions. He who had courage to lead in a piratici 


one or two boats, perſuaded others who wantel 
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tion of the Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, out of Ger. 


ny of thoſe accommodations which art provides. The | 


wrought armour of the Romans and of the conque 


out canoes, or weave wicker-boats and ſheathe then 
with hides; to faſhion and decorate their arms; to rex 


To fiſh, when extreme neceſſity urged, and to put: 


duced, and are chiefly ſupported by the relative 


enterprize, if he was at the ſame time, maſter; 


means of fitting out themſelves, to join his for 
tunes. The company thus compoſed, failed- unde 


=" 


culties, and to endure thoſe hardſhips, to which | 
they were expoſed by their want of nautical {kill | 
and nautical accommodations. The ſtars guided 
their courſe on the deep. Reaching thoſe coaſts of 
which the wealth was the hope of thair expedition ʒ $ - 
they landed with as much ſecrecy as poſſible; ſur- 
priſed the inhabitants in the ſilence of night, or a- 
midſt the labours, the feſtivities, and the ſacred 
ſolemnities of peace; flew the men of war, thoſe 
who were worn out with years, and thoſe who 

| were yet in the firſt helpleſſneſs of infancy: drag- 
ged into captivity, the young men who were fit for 


might ſeem cheaply purchaſed by the conqueſt of 
every dificulty and the endurance of every hardſhip 
which the warriour could encounter; and with 
| theſe, cattle, grain, armour, clothes, furniture, the 
inſtruments of labour, and the utenfils of domeſtic 
accommodation, till they had fully flowed their vel. 
"oy Whatever they could not bear with 'them, 
they burnt, | waſted, or defaced. Then returning 
home, in joy and triumph, they gave their time to 
| riotous enjoyment ; till the ſpoils of the laſt expe- 755 
dition were conſumed; and hardſhips and dangertrss 


. were again deſired, to renew the reliſh for eaſe and ; 
" praſure, n now langvid by ſatiety. Perhaps the Jead- * 
| T4; e 


ſervitude, and che virgin or widow whoſe charms =_ 


the N of the boat's amian e ste- 1. Bo 5 
and fortitude enabled them to ſurmount thoſe diſſi- wy 8 9 
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SEC. 1. er of the laſt adventure was now poor by profuſion 


| himſelf by a heroiſm in which warriours of ordinz 
ry abilities and fortune, were more willing to con. 
fide. Power and command thus flitted from one to 

another. The rovers again plowed the main. But, 


blood. Perhaps the invaders were repulſed with 
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or misfortune. Another had more frugally preſer. 
ved his ſhare of the booty.j—or had diſtinguiſhe 


wy, oo”, > 


they were perhaps leſs fortunate than before. Warn. 
ed of their. approach, the inhabitants of the threat. 
ened coaſt had prepared to receive them. The 
ſpoil they ſought was to be purchafed with their 


loſs and infamy. Other ſhores were then to be x. 
larmed, and other lands ravaged ; till the band 
could either lade their ſhips with plunder, or were 
diminiſhed and enfeebled below the hope of ſucceſ, 
or even wholly cut off. If driven home without 
a prize; want compelled them to ſeek ſubſiſtence 
by hunting or fiſhing, till they could join ſome 
other band of adventurers, in another pradatory 
expedition. In this courſe of life, theſe rovers gra. 

dually combined into civil bodies. Before they 

came to ſeek ſettlements in Britain and on the coaſt 
of France, their government had aſſumed a more 

regular and permanent form, than that under which 

the Anglo. Saxons had firſt entered England. Their 

manners and habits of life had neceſſarily given it 

more of a pure, monarchical character. The tran 

TE ſient 
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ſient Hgnity of Murmor in the Scottiſh biſtory; 0 85e u. 
that of Jarl, introduced from England, and more 
118 _ pr ns are both of Daniſh 05m 

5 $1 — 

Tur e of the Pagan 1 Bin were W e 
the ſame as that which had prevailed among the 
Anglo-Saxons, before their converſion to Chriſtian· 
ity. In the progreſs of Daniſh manners, howev 

it had been wrought into a more complex ſyſtem; 
and had been enlarged with new appendages. Once 
the ſuperſtition of hunters and robbers by land, it 
had been ſince moulded into a ſcheme of worſhip 
and awful belief, more ſuitable to the notions of 
ſailors and pirates. Odin was; in their mythology, 
the great ruler of gods and men. Under his autho- 
rity, and diſtinguiſhed, each by peculiar powers and 

| qualities, were a train of meaner gods, the humble 
companions of Odin. One of the moſt eminent a-. 
mong theſe was Niord, the god of the winds and 
the ocean. Beſide the gods, there was alſo a com- 
pany of goddeſſes; of whom Frigga'was the chief, 
illuſtrious ; f ar above. the J reſt, by her power and 
beauty. Theſe, too, like the gods, had, each her 
peculiar qualities and offices. Deſtiny was perſoni- 
ied, and multiplied into a company of virgin god- 
deſſes. There was alſo a deity of miſchief, Lok; 
whoſe malignity was aided by female divinities, miſ-- 

clievous as himſelf, by the Tapacity. of 'a wolf, and 
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| | Ste. u. 6 by: the venom of a ſerpent. A time was to cone 
en the beneficent deities, with all the monupient 


' ould m in a fatal conteſt with thoſe principle 
could once again reſtore order, beauty, and ani 
mated exiſtence over the frame of nature. The 


| firſt, created out of nothing; but it had received in 
form, and had been reduced under its preſent laws, 
by the operation of Odin. In the adminiſtration > 


terfered. Songs celebrating their honours ; prayer 
ſupplicating their aid; ſacrifices grateful to their ap- 
petites; and incantations, the engines of thoſe m 
tterious laws to which they were ſubject, propitiated 
or irreſiſtibly commanded to mortals; the favour and 
ue afliſtance of the Gods. By incantations eſpecial 
by, and theſe performed by women, was the fury 


the mariner. But, it 
Scandinavian performed the ſervice the moſt accep 
table to his Divinities. The virgin Deſtinies then 
ſelected thoſe heroes who were to paſs, by a gallant 


There was alſo a place of puniſhment for ſuch 3 
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of their power, and the objects of their enjoyment, 


Vet Balder, with ſome others, eſcaping 


preſent ſyſtem of things had not been indeed, at 


the affairs of the inked; all the deities bufily i in. 


Niord bound up, and his benign influence obtained i 
was in the rage of battle, that tie 


death, to the glory and the felicity of the Gods 


were diſhonoured by thoſe actions and qualities 
— which the Scandinavians deemed ue and bak. | 
The | 


1 aki af the. nit; Scandinavians TY 1. . . 
nay have been aſcribed ſimply to that ardent hope be 
of immortality which their religion inſpired; but, 

it was the hope of an immortality crowned with en. 1 
joyments grateful to heir mortal ſenſes, and in al 
their m s; fully conceivable by the yet hu- = 
nan imagination, which made the Daniſh hero pro- 
digal of life: a immortality, and an ai 7 : 
happineſs, in the enjoyment of which-the ſenſes were 
not to be concerned, could have- afforded him no 
proſpect, over which he might have {ſmiled in death. 
Like the ancient Britons, the ; worſhipped | 
their Deities, and performed various. rites ok their 
religion, within rude circles of tones, and in tem- 
ples, when they had acquired ſkill enough in mz ry. 
to build temples. - In theſe, they exalted on thrones, a 
rude images of their principal divinities: the blood 
of the victims was ſhed before them; and other ſolem- | 
nities were equally celebrated under the facred roof. | 
At the winter ſolſtice, in the beginning of the year, | 1 
and in the opening of Spring, three feſtivals were 
| religiouſly obſerved in honours of Re of f Frigga, | "Ts 
ac e at's 
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3 difficult i it. may FREY to trace Ee 1 Fe WIR of s 
nite parts in any religious ſyſtem, to thoſe relations _ No 9 | 
tothe nature and the condition of mankindin which | eee 
W yet, ſo dag among men, is re- 
ligion 
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SEC. n. ee 28 4 general principle of ſentiment and of be. 


ative fancy and tender ſenſibility: mourning over 
the aſhes of à departed friend, ſeem to have fir 


excellence. and vigour. 4 To give theſe beings, ere 
ry perfection conceivable by the fancy of the ſavage, 


| exiſtence of deities endowed with reaſon and ſenti- 


of divinity. Nearly by the ſame illuſion by which 


: awful, and intereſting external objects. Prieſtcraft, 
policy, the fluctuations of arts and manners, the 
courſe of events, with the manifold changes rung 
upon caprice, fear, hope, and ignorance, did the 


merely of the n and theology of the Danes, 
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hef, that its great ſources cannot well. be ſuppoſed 
to be impenetrably hidden from inveſtigation. Cre. 


ſuggeſted to the uninſtructed favage mind, the ide 
of the exiſtence of ſupernatural beings, with facul 
ties differing from thoſe of men only in ſuperiot 


they: were inveſted: with an incongruous combinz. 
tion of thoſe qualities which were the moſt exc. 
lent in man, with ſuch. as appeared moſt admirable 
in the other objects of nature. The fame fond feel. 
ings and fancies which had, at firſt ſuggeſted the 


ment, ſoon. exalted deceaſed mortals to the honours | 
the qualities of the ſublimer objects of external 2. 
ture had been conjoined to the faculties of man, 


were reaſon and ſentiment, again aſcribed, in a fi. 
pernatural degree, to ſome: of the more ſplendid, 


reſt. Such has been the origin and progreſs, not 


but 


i 
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but of moſt of the other forms of religion or ſuper- sse. 11 
ſition which have been known in the world. Even 
where religion has been the revelation of heaven to 
| man, it has been, of neceſſity, adapted to his rea- 

ſon, his ſentiments, a and his ſocial ſtate; and has 
gradually aſſumed many of the ſame features and 1 5 
colours, as if it had been abſolutely human, in its 


ogg (T). 


8 F- 8 Do 


4 


Ve- 


* 


uſe of letters. Their alphabet was the Ruxic, of 


el. Greek derivation. 80 much were the beautiful 
ble written ſigns of the Greeks deformed by thoſe bar- 
en barians, . that the derivation can be diſcovered on- 
the y by a very cargtol compariſon of the correſpond- - 
iti. ent characters. : Few of the Scandinavians were 
ur i killed to uſe even that rude alphabet. In the hands 
ich of thoſe who knew to employ it, wondering igno- 
a. rance viewed it rather as the taliſman of magic, than ©; 
zan, Wl as the mute ſign of ſpeech ; and of thought. TheDanes, 
| is 55 the Saxons, had their Scalds or minſtrels“, ori- 
iid, Wi zinally the diſciples and ſervants of their prieſts, but 
alt, moſt wholly divided from theſe, as manners be- 
the Ui came more complex, and as the prieſthood declined. 
= The ſongs - of the minſtrel ſolaced the toils, and 
e 


crowned the feſtive enjoyments of the Daniſh hero. 
not Wi Even the hero himſelf often delighted. to practiſe ü 


Vol. 1 5 1 AJ 5 5 | the 


Ye. The word minſtre], nella, is os moan Þ impoſition and 4 
ulwers to Scald, or even to Bard. 1 5 
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Tas Danes bad acquited among lier arts, the Walen 
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Sc. 11. the minſtret's art. The minſtrel's compoſitions 
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were always Lyric. One favourite contrivance of 
compoſition which theſe rude poets employed, was, 
to ſuppoſe # dying hero, iriumphing, amidſt the 
parigs and the horrour of death, in the remem. 
brance and the recital of the deeds of his paſt life, 
In this form is the well-known death. ſong of Reg. 
| 1 Lodbrog; an effuſion, moſt certainly not of his 
n, while he lay dying in a Northumbrian dun 
geon, but by ſome Norſe minſtrel who might be ap. 
bare to celebrate and to 8 8 e 


Turk Danes wore more compleat, defenſive ur 
mour, than that of the Anglo-Saxons. They bad 
had leathern caps and coats of mail, covered over 
with a net- work of wire. Their offenſive. arm 
were the bow, the Javelin, the ſword, and the 
ſpear. In their ordinary dreſs they were, commoen- | 
ly, more ſplendid than the Anglo-Saxons. Ther 
habits of life appear to have been more favourable 
to perſonal beauty. Like our ſailors, and other 
members of the moſt civilized ſociety, whole live 
are paſſed in an interchange: of perils, toils, and 
want, with ſecurity, indolence, and full enjoj- 

nent; the Danes appear to have, very paſſionate) 
enjoyed every ſenſual and ſocial pleaſure, at that 
eaſons when they were at leiſure from war: The 


1 cCombed 


„ gee Saxo eee let. —4. an fire 2 d 
Poetry, tranſlated by Dr Pierey. PIO 
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attention. They ſtudied what ſeemed affected clean - 
lineſs, neatneſs, and variety in their dreſs. And 


= warn which irreliſtibly ſeduced the hearts 


. 5 FRE are che more prominent e of 
ans, the Anglo-Saxons, and the Scandinavians, the 
The manners of the Britons of Strath- Clyde were 


or all the ancient tribes that occupied the iſland; at 
leaſt, if it be true, as $t Jeroſne relates, that he 


ſuality, ſelect the hottogke and the oaks, 2 
Pick meſes. 


b f the Anglo. Saxons i in Britain, to the invaſions p 
and conqueſts of the Danes; the manners and poli- 
<q. of the inhabitants of theſe northern parts of the 
illand, underwent various changes, and received, 
ſome improvements. Religion continued to ſoften 
wa F the Pris of ow: all. The cuſtoms, 
ls wh F Lat nabe 
E Borda dercn -b Man. 9 


vith theſe advantages, they practiſed many infinua- 8 


the reſpective national characters of the Caledoni- ö 
anceſtors of the preſent inhabitants of north Britain. | 
little different. The native Galwegians, the poſte- - 
| Tity of the Attacotti, were probably the moſt favage 5 


faw Attacottic ſoldiers, in Gaul, greedily devour © 
human fleſh, and with a reſinement of ſavage ſen- wh 


1658 5 
combed out their long fair hair with almoſt foppiſh SEC, 11. 


| ; 1 n 
* che gien which Sapted, F <2. hs arrival imitarddby 
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srer. 11. arts, and manners of theaAnglo-Saxons were inſen 
gbiy imitated and adopted by the PiQts and th 
Scots. Theſe latter nations learned, by flow de. 
grees, to ſubmit, more willingly, to civil govern. 
ment. They aſſumed the dreſs of their ſouthen 
neighbours, adopted their legal inſtitutions and d. 
ſtinctions of dignity, and attempted to exerciſe the 
more obviouſſy uſeful of their arts. The Britom 
of Cumbria and Strath- Clyde perhaps declined in 
policy and civility, as their neighbours advanced: 
for, as ſtates are enfeebled, diminiſhed, and ſub. 
verted by Foreign Arms; their domeſtic order , 
at the ſame time, commonly diflolved. and their 
induſtry interrupted. Vet, the Galwegians appear 
to have been, not a little poliſhed and enlightened, 
furing their r fubjettion to the 2 8 wok 25 


— 


— 


The policy Warn the picts were eiluitey to the Northum, 
of the Pitts 


1 brians, the dignity of Thane, become, by this time 


2 the diſtinction of nobility, with the Anglo- Saxon, 
thumbri- was introduced into Pictland. The modes of te 
Ons nure and the relations between rank and property, 
prevalent among the Anglo- Saxons became, | in the 
ſame period, common among the Picts. If the 
„ Picts and Scots conſtructed any caſtles in the Ang: 
1o Saxon faſhion ; theſe have been dilapidated and | 

: razed by time and the accidents of War. Like theit 

w 19 ſouthem 


e Beda in n Hiſtoria Fedlefaltica—Chronicon Pitorum.—Fordur 
| $cotichronicon. 
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waving a hey were now, Rr 60 0 se. 1. 8 
hunters as mxdimen, wn and e . 


Uron ; theſe mixid Piatiſh and Agio Serv man- Davith * 
ners, thoſe of the Danes were, in part, ſuperindu- introduced 
ced by the conqueſts of theſe people in North Bri- Bae 
tain and its contiguons iſles, and by their inter- 
courſe, whether friendly or hoſtile, with its Elder 
inhabitants. In Moray, the language and policy * 

che Danes and Norwegians, were probably as fully 
eſtabliſhed, as in Northumberland, in the Daniſh 
period of its hiſtory. In the iſles of Shetland, 'of 

| Orkney, of the Hebudz, and of Man, the fame 
changes were accompliſhed by the fame conquerors, | 
On the coaſts of Argyleſhire, as well as through all 

| theſe iſlands, various monuments, confeſſedly Da- 
niſh, ſtill remain. Nor are ſuch monuments pecu- 
lar to thoſe parts of Scotland; and of the Scottiſh 
iſlets, in which the Danes or Norwegians were once 
excluſively eſtabliſhed. They were even ſcattered 
through this country, in temporary excurſions; and 
were introduced by imitation. The remains of the 
language, the cuſtoms, and the manners of 00 
Danes have indeed been, in the courſe of time, en- 
tirely blended with thoſe upon which they week 
5 ere hogs we by which hey have 
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Sxc. 11. fince been altered. Vet, n inveltigi 
can fall diſcriminate them '. 8 ** 


2 Tus round:towers, e „ Pictib 
are moſt probably in their faſhion, originally Da. 
niſh. They cannot have been of earlier erectim 
than the period of the Roman ſway ; otherwiſe, of 
pieces of architecture ſo inartificial, yet not ſingi. 
larly remarkable for rude firength, there would 
not now one ſtone remain upon another. They are | 
not Roman. They are not Saxon. They are not 
Scottiſh. Only the Danes and Norwegians remain, 
to whom their origin can, with any ſhow of probs 
| _. bility, be referred. The deſcriptions of the ancient 
1 | Daniſh caſtles en to the een of thel 
E ond bABr 


0 


Vitrified Orr R monuments certainly conſtructed by the 
Forts. Danes, are thoſe vitriſied fortifications which have 
been diſcovered in various naturally ſtrong ſitur 
tions, on-thoſe coaſts af Scotland which are unive- 
fally known to have been invaded, and occaſional 
occupied by thoſe people. The vitrification is con- 
feſſedly tlie accidental effect of fires which have been 
VFindled either to deſtroy the building, or- for the 

a accommodation of its inhabitants, or as ſignals fo 
the communication of nee, Such ſtrudurs 
e 000g 

. ® Northern Antiquities compared with the works laſt quoted, 
. | Gordon's Iter Septrionale nn Tours, &c, * 
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ancient Caledonians ; for, even theſe „ at the time 
when they were invaded by the Romans, wanted 
ll to fortify themſelves within ſuch frongholds; 


ving heen once inhabited by a people more en- 


Ein en. . 
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ty of Edin,—$trutt's Horda Angel-Cynaan. 


and the country exhibited no indications of its ha- 


lightened than they. After the Caledonians had 
been unavoidably inſtructed, more or leſs in Ro- 
| mani arts, any buildings which they erected, were 
of very different architecture. But, the ſtructure, 
the ſituations of theſe forts, and the degree of dil. 
pidation which they have fuffered, all alike concur | 
to evince that they muſt have been the works of the 
Pagan Danes who invaded Britain, in the cighth 
and ninth centuries. The round towers correſpond = 
to the Keep ; the larger vitrified fortifications, for 
the moſt part to the wor: Court of the enen | 
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cannot han been the work of 3 a people prior to the sse. 11. I 
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not diſcordant teſtimonies of the Pentateuch of Mos 
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LETIEI RS, mythology, ziranomy, the Fe 
of government, the principles of general philoſo. | 
phy, geometry, commerce, and architecture, with | 
ſeveral others of the grand branches of human Art 
and Knowledge, are traced, in the inveſtigation of 
their origin, to Egypt, Pheenicia, and Chaldæa. 
The moſt ancient, authentic records of the tranſac 
tions of mankind deduce the various nations of the 
earth from the ſame primary ſeats. Such are the 


ſes; of the fragments of Manetho and Sanchonia. 
tho; of Homer and Herodotus, the fathers of Gre- 
cian poeſy and hiſtory. When the chronology of 
the Chineſe and the Hindoos ſhall have been redu- 
ced to order, and reconciled to the laws of proba- 
bility; when the whole body of their literature ſhall 
have been ſurveyed, and the ſyſtem of their ſcien- 
ces thoroughly inveſtigated ; Theſe may, poſſibly be 
found to accord with the Phoenician, the Jewiſh, 


* 


Nh 


N OTES. 


and the Grecian records, i in cltablifhing this und 
hiſtorical fact. The literature of the Romans is of 
too late origin, to afford more than ſecondary evi- 
dence: That of all the other nations of antiquity, 
the Perſians and Arabians not excepted, is either too 
rude and impertett, or too little known, or, like the 
Roman, too recent, to aid us granny in Nw DEER 
Tax . of 8 Got thoſe original 
1 is a curious, but difficult ſubject of inveſtiga- 
Several of the nations of antiquity, in the 
= of barbarian ignorance, fancied their anceſ- 
tors to have ſprung up, by ſome ſort of miraculous 
vegetation, from the ſoil of their reſpective territo- 
ries. - Some pretended to be the lineal progeny of 
the Gods. Some confeſſed themſelves of Egyptian 
origin. Others were of Phcenician deſcent. Many 
have called themſelves Trojans. Not a 91 are un- 
1 om nee 41 SHtuf 
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ee A che fables of pads and! oY cre © 
| Qulous ignorance have been rejected; a few general 
facts concerning the gradual ed of Tp ain | 
may be — ——_— 2514 SV ORs 
"den diſperſed Mendes boch 1 7 progres 
on Lang and by adventures. at fea. 8 


164 


cauſes ee in the * 
bour more ingenious and aſſiduous than that of the 


gw Degas to a obo ſea. 


tions, who have ny OR, in Sg 11 new nene 
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confining their wanderings; the firſt emigrants 
by land would naturally ſpread themſelves ove 
| thoſe unbroken plains of Aſia, to the ſouth and the 

caſt; of which the extent was, vaſt,” the fertility in- 


© ._NoTEes: 2 
ts Theſe were prompted by all that OR o 


U 


3. Sine navigation a te ind * 1. 


hunter and the ſhepherd : : men muſt therefore hae 
diſperſed themſeves by progreſſes on land, before - 


WE The TPY a ſciences 1 een cranihbut 
SF from one region of the globe to another, chief 
by emigrants hy ſea: For, they have been, more 
commonly barbarians who have emigrated over 
land; but colonies from civilized and enlighted nz 


. Since michaels; rivers, 3 8 10 
the ſcverities of climate operate as ſo many m. 


tural barri ers, repelling the acceſs of mankind, and 


exhauſtibly rich, and the climate gentle and genia, 
rather torrid than FOR 
F But, After men bad bent confidantly 30 


tiplied on the cn, and after rival communities 
had 


had-arifen; the ſame natural circumſtances 'which 
| had formerly checked, ſerved now, on the contra- 

ry, to promote the Progreſs of population. Exiles 
or voluntary emigrarits'now removed beyond bar- 
riers which might divide and protect them from all 
other nations. Nations who had already appropri- - 
ated territories limited by natural boundaries, were 
careful to exclude ftrangers from incroachment upon 
their confines. / And mountains, rivers; and ſeas, 
thus became paſſages by which the diffuſion of popu: - 
W 8 8 wWas dere ORE in its ee 


7. / When hs nbi was fo Neher . 
that new ſettlements could be obtained only by con- 
queſt ; hunting tribes often invaded and ſubdued 
| thoſe whoſe condition was paſtoral : agricultural 
and commercial nations were frequently conquered 
and pillaged by ſhepherd hordes : the inhabitants of 
hilly countries uſually overpowered, and ſubjugated 
or exterminated the poſſeſſors of adjacent plaing 3 
the inhabitants of cities, however ſeemin gly the 
moſt ſecure, were, by the very circumſtances which 
appeared to conſtitute their ſtrength and: ſecurity, 
more peculiarly expoſed to hoſtile invaſion; and 
level and cultivated countries, in general, ofiict 
uſered a Fog of maſters. 5 1 9 1 


* 
ty tf | ; 
# 


N or Ss. 


8. Hands muſt have received their population 
for the. moſt part, at a later period, than the con. 
tiguous continents. For, lands have general 
| owed to navigation and trade, their _ _— 
tion by human inhabitants. WI th 

9. With che iſlands, che: ende alſo, of con. 
tinents, in general, appear to have been firſt occn. 
pied by the commercial nations. While the earth 
Was, as yet, but thinly inhabited; the commercial 
nations eaſily obtained eſtabliſhments, even on ſhores 
within which barbarian hunters and ſhepherds were 
already diſperſed. Thus, the Phœnicians eſtabliſh. 
ed colonies in the north-weſt of Africa, in Spain, 
and in the Britiſh * the Greeks, at TIES: 
in _ and in Italy. , 


1 a % — 


10. From. theſe general. facts, ne with 
the teſtimony of hiſtory, it may be fairly inferred, 
that the northern, and north-weſtern parts of A. 
ſia were peopled at an earlier period, than any other 
region of the globe, except thoſe ſouthern and eaſ- 
tern parts of Aſia, and thoſe north. eaſt tracts of 
Africa, which we have already ſeen to have been, in 
all probability, the primary ſeats of humian ſociety. 


11. at appears, that : the : wandering inhabi- 
tants both of the north-weſt of Aſia, and of the 
| | north 


NOTES; 


north. eaſt o f Europe have been in general ee 
nated ScyTHIANS by the moſt ancient writers of 
thoſe on en to berg _ firſt became 


, * , * * $ Y 
f TP 4 . 7% 2 % of A od * 1 * 3 a I w * 1 2 


nl 


> The firſt . Aiviſion of th Seythic tribes 


Europe, have, from the ſame ancient writers, re- 
ceived the general n vague dA aug of Cxrrs. 


z. The ſscond grand diviſion of the Ame bey 

thic tribes, by whom Europe is related to have been 
peopled, were the TEU Tos, Gorks, or GE RMANS 3 3 
a race who ſeem to have purſued the progreſs of the 
Celts, and who! have been, in various g inter- 
mingled a ede 5 them. ö 


* Ta: 
; of +. 


, 'f 
47 


gene ann with branches of che Tanne 


9 F 


# # 


which have been applied to the ancient tribes of the 


which it is impc 


/ 


* advanced, :6verland, into the weſtern parts of 


14. Wer yy aſi Moc of theſe tribes, were : 
the ancient 'SAagMATIAaNs: Others, the Huns, the 


15.1 Beide theſe, are many biber e 


north of Aſia, and of Europe; but concerning 
offible to aſcertain, whether the tribes 
to whom they are given, were inferior diviſions, 
er under thoſe grand and general divi. 

{ ſions 


ad p 
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fions above n or not rather r iind m. 
16. As ſo many proofs have concurred tot 
vince, that the continent of America received it 


firſt ſupplies of population from the north-weſt « 


Aſia, or the north. eaſt of Europe; ſo, it appem 
equally probable, that they were eh tribe, 
who entered it by theſe Rang (42009270 

17. By the fame compariſon w3 thoſe genen 
facts deducible from the character of human nature, 
and the circumſtances of mankind on the earth. 
with the more minute and particular information 
which hiſtory affords, might the progreſs of popu. 
lation be traced, eaſtward and ſouthward from it 
original ſeats; and the progreſs and ſettlement of 
the Nations of Ancient and Modern ee minute. 
ly explained. See upon this ſubject, 


Veteris Teſtamenti Hebraici Geneſeos, cap. IX. X. XI. XII. editio 
nis B. Kennicott, Oxon. 1776. —Herodoti Euterpen,—Diodori Sicul 
Biblioth. Hift. Lib. I. C. 10. & ſeq.—Plinii Hiſt. Nat. in volum. Il. 


14. II. 258: 474. V. 58. XI. 504. editionis Pariſenlis, 1782, cum 


verſione, notiſque Gallicis.—Euſebium de Preparat. Evang.—Pellou- 


tier's Hiſtory of the Celts.—De Guignes' Hiſtory of the Huns.—Bry- 


ant's eiern by Sir William Jones, in the Aſiatic Miſcel · 


e 


Jany.: —Pinkerton' s Eſſay on the Goths, &c.—Mallet's Northern Ar- 


tiquities, tranſlated by Piercy, in the Tranflator's re and ü 1 
firſt volume eee ee ene 
FN Bon 
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Can“ 8 e fucceſies in Gaul had been ocealionatly 
interrupted, if not by the actual aid, yet by the 


„„  cncouragement which the nations of Gaul derived 4 
is WY from their intercourſe with thoſe of Britains But; ] 
a the difficulties which he found in the navigation of ' 


ed with it. He ſpeaks of the arts of the inhabitants 
of Britain, as in ſome inſtances, more refined, than » 


ni if they can be inferred to have been, from the tate of ß 
re, the country, which he deſcribes. he dangers 
* of the navigation, the terrours with which the 
on minds of his ſoldiers were affected by the loſs of 
u- their ſhipping, and their ignorance of a country 
itz within the woods and moraſſes of which its native 
of inhabitants were protected from invaſion; Theſe 
te. cauſes. rather than the valour of the natives, check. 
ed the Roman General, in his firſt attempts againſt 
b. che Britons. Had there been no inequality between 
ul the Roman and the Britiſh ſoldiers; except that 


which was produced by the more orderly nan pc 

of the former; this might have been counterbalan- 

| ced, on the part of the latter, by the nature of the 8 
country, ſo ſingularly favourable to a looſe, ſkir- 

| miſhing mode of fighting. But, it was the intelli- 
gence of civilization and of ſuperior genius, and the 
N rather . the order or the arms, of diſ- 


cipline 


8 NOTES: 
cipline which gave Cæſar that doubtful ſuper, 
rity over the Britons, with which he finally lf 
this land. [Suliaquent hiſtorians have allowy- 
dim the merit of diſcovering Britain, but not thy 
of conquering it. The tribute which he impoſe 
upon the ſouthern Britons was very careleſsly pail, 
The coinage of ſome of che contemporary Britih 
princes, bearin g inſcriptions in Roman characten, 
may, indeed, have been intended for the tribute 
which the Romans continued to claim from the 
Britons, from the period of Cæſar's invaſion. Bu 
the workmanſhip of thoſe coins is ſo entirely Ro- 
man, as to ſuggeſt the inference, that they might 
be, for ſome purpoſe, fabricated by the ann 
| the names of the, Britiſh eee iin 
Lat: 47 J 7 30+ 1 5 100 
Aces den the Druids, pg 3 of! the 
ancient Gauls and Britons, Cæſar's authority is cer 
tainly the firſt in all antiquity. Vet, in that ſyſte- 
matizing ſpirit, which is at once the great Advancer 
of Science, and the Parent of Errour, we have, in 
modern f times, known | miſſionaries Catholic And 
Proteſtant, travellers commercial and philoſophical, 
to diſcover fancied reſemblances of the religious opi 
nions and ceremonies, of the cuſtoms, and of the 
manners of diſtant and ſavage nations, to thoſe of 
their native country: even the ſound and luminous 
mind of Sir William Jones has not eſcaped the in- 
fluence 


NOTES. 


Mace of this cauſe of errour.. And Cæſar has un- 
douktedly been miſled by this principle, and by 
that reverence with which the myſteries of ſuperſti- 
tion are apt to impreſs even the firmeſt and moſt 
liberal minds: and has hence attributed to thi 
Druids and their followers, the worſhip of Roman 
and Grecian deities to which they were certainly 
frangers ;' the belief of philoſophical doctrines too 
refined and ſubtile for their apprehenſion ; and the 


could be acquainted. Vet, Cæſar we know to have 
ſpoken, in this matter, from his own immediate ob- 

ſervations and enquiries. It is only from ſecondary 
| and remote information, that almoſt all WP other 
writers of antiquity ſpeak of Druidiſm. 


| Fee e Ceſari Commetaries de Bello bann in Libris V. and FL 
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Before Santos was ſent into Britain, the OVER 
ad the armies of Rome had already made conſide- 
rable progreſs in the conqueſt of the iſland. How- 


ever ridiculous the termination of Caligula's expe- 
were more honourably ſucceſsful. Caractacus and 
Boadicia were ſubdued. The ſacred groves of Mona 
vere deſtroyed, and the Druids maſſacred. Provin- 


Vor. I. FF is were 


cultivation of ſciences with which, in their unſkil. 
fulneſs in the arts, it is hardly poſſible, that they 


dition againſt the Britons; the arms of Claudius 


„ 
# $4 


% 


cial governments were eſtabliſhed; military roads 


7s - 


NOTES. 
were conſtructed; farms were cultivated; citieʒ 


built. Only the northern diſtricts of the preſent 
England, with ds mas remained to be conquered. 


@ In this date of the Roman affairs, was Agricol 
ſent into Britain. His firſt cares were employed in 
regulating the interior concerns of his government, 
and in quelling ſome inſurrections of thoſe natives 
who were, as yet but imperfectly ſubdued. He then 
advanced to attack the nations in the ſouthern dif 
tricts of the preſent Scotland. His fleets circumna- 
vigated the northern extremities of the iſland. He 
led his army in the third year of his authority in 
Britain, beyond the Forth ; and eſtabliſhed, thoſe 
military ſtations which are ſtill traced at Ardoch, on 
the banks of the Tay, and at Fortingall. In the 
fourth year of his government, he formed the chain 
of military poſts between the Friths of Forth and 
Clyde. In his fifth year, he embarked on the Frith 
of Clyde, and viſited the” coaſts of Ayrſhire, Gal 
loway, and Argyleſhire. The ſixth year of his go 
vernment was diſtinguiſhed by the victory over the 
great Caledonian army commanded by Galgacus: 


the ſcene of which was, moſt probably, towards the 


north-eaſt confine of the preſent Angus-ſhire. Soon 


after obtaining this ſignal and deciſive victory, Agri. 


cola was recalled. Had the rene: of his authority 
| been 


NOTES. 
been prolonged, the conqueſt of all Scotland might 
have been compleatly * 


The Diwan generals in Britain, fro * ra <P 
the conqueſts of nn to W were, 


1. Aulus Plautius, ſent by. Claudius, A. U. C. 2 
2, Oſtorius Scapula, ſent by Claudius, A. U. C. 803. 
3. Aulus Didius, ſent by Claudius, A. U. C. 804. 


5. Suetonius Paulinus, ſent by Nero, A. U. C. 814. 
6. Petronius Turpilianus, by Nero, 81 5. 

7. Trebellius Maximus, by Nero, 816. 

8. Vettius Bolanus, by Vitellius, 822. 

9. Petilius Cerealis, by Veſpaſian, 824. 

10. Julius Frontinus, by Veſpaſian, 826. 
11. Cnœus Julius Agricola, by Veſpaſian ; C 31. 


the pariſh of Seng &. 


ö 


herd) D. Page 4. 
1 ens impoſſible to aſcertain preciſely the 5 
od of the entrance of the CxLTs into Britain, If 


grand diviſion of mankind who advanced into the 


fame time, granted, that their entrance into Eu- 
'Y' 3 . 


4. Q. Veranius, ſent by Claudius, A. U. C. 805. 


See Suetonii Vitæ Cafarum ; Taciti Vita Agricole : Gordon's | Ter 
Sptentrionale ; Pennant's Tours in ed ; Statiſtical Account of 


theſe Celts ſhould be allowed to have been the firſt. 


weſtern parts of Europe; and if it ſhould be, at the 


Rs ' NOTES, \ 


rope was towards its northern eatretiity, and their 
progrels, at once weſtward and ſouthward : Then 
might we perhaps venture to, argue, that the anceſ. 
tors of the Romans were of the ſame Celtic ſtock, 
as the firſt occupants of Britain; and that Britain 
received its firſt inhabitants nearly about the zra of 
the foundation of Rome. The tale which repre. 
ſented Brutus the Trojan, as having conducted a 
colony into Britain, was indeed fabulous: Let, 
were the Romans and the Britons perhaps deſcend. 
ed from one common anceſtry. For, although one 
part of the progenitors of the Romans and the con. 
temporary inhabitants of Italy, might be Aſiatic or 
Grecian coloniſts who had come into Italy by ſea; 
yet, the others who were deemed Aboriginal, were 
probably Celts who had ſurmounted the Alps, and 
poured down upon the Italian plains; at the ſame 


time, when other tribes, of the ang race, a 
the Engliſh Fuel: | 


Confined within an 12 the Britiſh Celts were 
thus at once protected from invaſion, and ſecluded 
from the acceſs of knowledge and civilization. 


If it. be true, as Cæſar relates, that Britain ws 
the grand ſeat of Druidiſm, in which it exiſted in 
more genuine purity than in Gaul; then may we 
fairly infer, that its purity: had been preſerved chief. 


I-13 


NOTES. 
9 by t the infular fituation of the Britiſh Celts, pre- 


duding them from the imitation of foreign ſuperſti - 


tion, and from that enlargement of knowledge 
which gradually ſtrengthens the mind, to throw off 


ſuperſtition's yoke. It was long before any of the 


Teutonic race found their way into Britain. The 


Greeks ſought no ſettlements in this iſland. We 


know not, that the Phœnicians left in it, any mo- 


numents of their arts, any tradition of their ſcience, | 


any memorials of their ſuperſtition. | 


he B18 ti by Cæſar, 2s inhabiting 
the ſea-coaſts' of that part of Britain which he ex- 


plored, are at the ſame time, traced by him, to the 15 


Belgic tribes on the continent, from which they 


were reſpectively deſcended. Their immigration 


into Britain was, therefore, comparatively recent. 
They had perhaps not yet entered this iſland, at 
the æra of the irruption of the Teutons and Cimbri 
into Italy. Had the period « of their emigration from 
Belgia been more remote; its memory muſt have 
been loſt, among a people almoſt deſtitute of litera- 


ry monuments. With the coming of the Belge, 
the dawn of civilization appears to have _ 


upon this illand. e 


Gm. L. 7. 
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_ variouſly repreſented, or more paſſionately agitatel 


of North Britain. 


- Irifh, and, mpre Oy of Scythian and ESN. 


fem South Britain. * 


nlians of Tacitus, were of German origin ; the Scots, 


vince of Valentia,—from South Britain, 


15 nions, els worthy of a 1 enumeration. 


NOTES. RT 


Norz E. Pons 7. 
Few ſubjects of hiſtoric reſearch . been met 


than the queſtion erg the n. Populatic 


I. One claſs of writers have heed the w. 
cient inhabitants of Scotland to have been all d 


tian deſcent. 


- 


[ 


Ocker believe them to have advanced northwark 


A third opinion is, that they all immigrated 6 
ety from Scandinavia and r 


A Ssurtk that the Picts, the ſame as the Cadel 


named alſo Attacotti and Dalreudeni, of Iriſh er- 
traction; the firſt inhabitants of that part of Scot- 
land, which was once included in the Roman Pro- 


Hf 


There are divers other modifications of theſe ops 


I. 15. 
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I. The remoteneſ and obſcurity of * period 

of the events to which all theſe opinions refer, are 

ſuch as to leave it impoſſible for us now to eſtabliſk 

y one of them upon ſatisfactory hiſtorical evi- 

dence. But, the degrees of their reſpective n | 
dilities are different. 


| The ixveral ſpecies of evidence which we ſhould 
here require to concur, are, I believe, 


1. The contemporary written teſtimony of one on 
er more writers who had acceſs to know the truth. © 
of the facts; were, confeſſedly, under no tempta- 
tions to diſguiſe it; and have been capable to nar- 
nte it with clearneſs and preciſion: | 


i een en diveriilin f hip kim 
edge, and enjoyments, —of language, arts, and man- 
ners, —correſponding to the narrated events; ande- 
qually related by credible contemporary writers: 


3. Monuments of art, ſuch as coins and build- 
ings, affording unequivocal teſtimony of the facts, 
and clearly referable to the period of their event; 
or illuſtrating, but with the ſame clearneſs and pre- 
akon, only the arts and manners, eoveaſponcting to 
toſe facts: 10 


4. Belde 


= imperfect degrees of theſe. The written authority 
may be, by a century or two later than the event. 


cContradict one another. Language and manners 
may poſſibly not correſpond. The facts may not 


even the fainteſt ſhades of probability vaniſh. Tra 


yond a ſucceſſion of three generations, or a century 


NOTES. 


4. Beſide theſe,” are hardly any other: modif. 
cations of hiſtorical evidence; except inferior and 


r 


It may be obſcure or innaccurate. The writer's 
faith may be doubtful. Contemporary writers may 


be expreſsly related; but may be only deducible 
from an aſſemblage of other facts which are fo. 
And in a thouſand other ways may the force of this 
ſame hiſtorical evidence be varied or diminiſhed, till 


dition may be, under certain circumſtances, accept. 
ed as authentic hiſtoric evidence: But, the experi- 
ence of common life ſufficiently teaches us, that, be- 


„ Aw — — 53 — = 


and a half, oral tradition alone is not to be truſted. 

HI. 1. But, it is. not . pretended, that we have 
any contemporary written record of the time and 
the circumſtances of 'the firſt population of North 
Britain. | — | 


2. Neither have we any ſufficiently ancient me- 
morial of manners; which, belonging to the firſt in- 
habitants of Scotland in common with ſome conti 


guous nation; ; and bangs at the ſame time, pecu | 
* | 


vors 


'M EY to appear not of native growth, but 
derived ; might thus indicate the * of our re- 
mote anceſtors.” 


* 


3. As to coins, or other remains of art, perpe - 
tuating the memory of the firſt inhabitants of North 
Britain, ſo as to explain the circumſtances of their 
immigration into this part of the iſland FEE are 


equally wanting. 


* Nothing, 3 but a ſecondary and fubordi- 
nate ſpecies of evidence can be here obtained. We 
attain, at beſt, only to a doubtful probability.” It is 
ufortunate, that, in ſuch caſes, men ſhould always 
the moſt readily indulge that partiality, that arro- 
rance, that maniac rage, that wild extravagance of 
imagination which wholly vitiate the organs, and 
diſcolour the medium of mental Aion. 


IV. I ſhall now 1 to „ fats," wich: difidence, 
thoſe grounds upon which I have adopted the view 
of theſe fats, which is exhibited in the Text. _ 


1. It is probable, that, at leaſt, ſome part of the 
ancient Caledonians were direQly from Scandinavia 5 


und Germany; * e 2 1 


* 1 , 
* 


NOTES. 


At a period, when the different races of the ina 
bitants of theſe northern regions had not yet hen 
_undiſtinguiſhably intermingled; nor their exterig 
perſonal characteriſtics melted down into accident 
differences of individual forms: The ancient Cal, 
donians are defcribed by Tacitus, as ſtrikingly ſimily 
in E 5 and ene to "he Germans 


>> a a. 


W are che adventures a0, becken by 
which ſavages, however ignorant of navigation, 
0 may be driven from ſhore to ſhore; And, it was lit 
tle leſs natural for the north-eaſt parts of Scotland, 
to be firſt peopled from the contiguous coaſts df 
Scandinavia ; than for South Britain to receive its 
firſt inhabitants from the ORD of Belgia and n 

Especially if we u that the firſt inhabitant 
of Europe, moſt probably, entered it towards it 

northern extremity ; and that, by conſequence, 
Scandinavia might be inhabited at a period, at leaſi, 
as early, as that of the firſt e of _ or 

Celtic Gaul. 7 


F I 


- It is not leſs decade, chat a part of the 
ancient inhabitants of North Britain, the Caleds 


nians of Tacitus, were from South Britain; For, 
| 1 


All the remains of the ancient x ORR of the in⸗ 
habitants of Scotland, whether names of places, the 
lofty epithets and appellatives of poeſy, or the phraſe- 
dogy of ordinary converſation, are, for as much 
33 can be clearly diſcerned, wholly. Celtic; differing 
from the Celtic of Wales, of Gaul, of Ireland, of - : 
the preſent Highlanders of Scotland, only in the 
fame. proportion in which the ruder dialects of an- 
cient Greece differed from one another ; And this 
could; not poſſibly have happened, if the ancient 
Caledonians had been, either wholly, or even for 
the greater part, Germans, ſpeaking a languag ge ra · c 
dically cine an the * : 


Beſides, the ſouthern diviſion of the ede Scot- A 
land is unanimouſly confeſſed to have been iphabit- 

ed, in the æra of Agricola's conqueſts, by tribes 

that had advanced from South Britain; But, it ap- 
pears, by the hiſtory of the ſame conqueſts, that, 

til they approached the Grampian mountains, there 

vere, no natural barriers conſiderable enough to 
lop the farther progreſs of thoſe who had once 
reached the iſthmus between the friths of Forth and 


. | 


Vor i is it probable, that, when the 33 poſh⸗ 
ed their conqueſts northwards, gaining victory af. 
ter Maury; roaming barbarians, ſuch as tlie Britiſh 
2 2 „5 tribes, 


1080 


them ; ( 5 | / 


German inhabitants of Caledonia, 


ly poſſible to form any judgment, which _ be, 
in any meaſure deciſive. Only, | 


tribes, would not retire before them, even to part 
of the iſland which they had not yet explored; the 


Celts thus intermingling with the Germans in Cat, 
donia, incroaching upon them, and afſociating with 


The army n which the Caledonians encounter 
ed Agricola, when he gained his laſt victory, at the 
foot of the Grampian mountains, is deſcribed by 
Tacitus, as more conſiderable, than it could yell 
have been, if it had been compoſed of none but the 


3. As to the ancient intercourſe between Scot- 
land and Ireland, and the mutual colonization of 
theſe two countries from one another ; it is hard- 


It ſhould FOR that the fame nike was ſpo⸗ 
ken on the weſtern coaſts of Scotland, and in the 
North of Ireland : ; 


By the 1 of the Iriſh chieftain with Agri | 
cola, it likewiſe appears, that the Caledonians and 
the Hibernians had been —_ accuſtomed to mu | 
tual intercourſe ; | 

As 
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the continent of Europe; the former of theſe iſlands 
was therefore likely te be peopled, from the conti- 
nent, ſooner than the latter; And if Britain were 
| over, to the adjacent ſhores of Ireland. 

If the Germans and the Celts were, indeed, in- 


portion, in the north and the north-weſt of Scot- 
land; and if it ſhould be allowed, that Ireland might 


north-eaſtern parts: Then will it follow, that in 
theſe parts of Ireland, as in Scotland, there mult 


or Germans, and of Celts : 
Yet, ſo various are the poſlible means by which any 
and fo flender are the only grounds on which Ire- 


lation from the north-weſt of Scotland; That, not- 


| theſe pretenſions, which were anciently admitted into 


As Britain lies more contiguous than ireland, to 


firſt peopled, the inference is almoſt unavoidable, 
that its inhabitants muſt have been the firſt to paſs | 


termingled together, the Celts in the greater pro- 
receive from Scotland, the firſt occupants of its 
have been, in all probability, a mixed r. race of Goths 
| country, eſpecially any iſland, may be firſt peopled; 


| land can be alledged to have received its firſt popu- 


withſtanding the . vain pretenſions . equally of the 
Scots and of the Iriſh, and the fables countenancing 5 


the Scottiſh hiſtory ; It muſt ſtill remain extremely . 
vneertain, whether the ſirſt colony went from the 
155 | welt 


' NOTES. 5 / 


weſt of Scotland, into Ireland, or came. from the 
north of Elan, into Scotland. 


v. Thank theſe Fol > rely chiefly, is is it t aan 
1 Text, that, the firſt inhabitants, at leaſt, of the 
ſouth and the ſouth-eaſt parts of Scotland were, moſt 
probably from South Britain; the firſt occupants of 
our moſt diſtant northern ſhores, probably of Sca. 
nian deſcent ; and the circumſtances of the early in. 


tercourſe between See and Ireland, abſalutch 
uncertain. | | 


| See, for the ſeveral opinions concerning the firſt population of Scot- 
land, Forduni Seatichrenicon, —Pinkerton's Enquiry, —Macpherſon's 
| Diſſertation and Introduction, &c.; but eſpecially Biſhop Nichol- 
ſon's Scottiſh Hiſtorical Library; For the facts upon which the narra- 
tive in the Text reſts, —Taciti Vita Agricolæ, Forduni, S. C. Majoris, 
Boethii, Leſiæi, Buchanani Hiſtorias, Sibbald's Hiſtory of Fife and 

Kinroſs-ſhire, Statiſtical Account pafſim, &c. 


5 
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If, for the facts of hiſtory we invariably demand 
the evidence of writers unprejudiced, well-inform- 
ed, and who lived in the age in which paſſed the 
events that they relate; we ſhall. ſind it impoſſible 
to- aſcertain ſatisfactorily, the period at which the 
Scots entered this iſland. In the hiſtory of the 
fourth century do the Roman writers firſt begin to 
| ſpeak of the Scots and the Pics, inſtead of the N 
ledonians and the Mæatæ. The progreſs of che hif 


tory 


' NOTSS. 


to believe them to have been the fame as'the 'Cale- 
donians. It is well e gd ann the $« Scots were not 


An deten had been carried on between Scot- 


the nature and the circumſtances of that intercourſe 
ve muſt be content to remain ignorant. In this 
century, however, the greater part of Britain Was 
occupied by a lettered people, and was ſubject to a 
Government likely to watch with circumſpection, 
al the motions of the different inhabitants. A der- 
40 too, if not erudite, yet. not illiterate, were, at 
the fame time, bufily employed in propagating 
Chriſtianity through all the acceffible parts of Bri- 


veradity of hiſtory may therefore be expected 1 


ning the BAG nations of this age. . 
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vas. is there itte duch information to be Stain 


The only writings of the Britiſh, the Iriſh, the Scot- 
tiſh, and the Anglo-Saxon dergy which yet remain, 
are not earlier in their . than the ſixth or the 
ſeventh century. e 18 - 


tory af the Pias offers various teaſbnt to incduce us 
„% oa 


and and Ireland, long before this period. But, of 


tuin and Ireland. Information worthy of the ſacred ; 


ed. The Roman writers tell not whence came 'the 
Scots and Attacots of whom they. begin to ſpeak. 8 
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NOTES. 


Buy Ammianus Marcellinus, particularly, and by 
St Jerome, are the Attacotti mentioned; the Scots 
from this time, by every Greek or Roman writer 

Who treats of, or even incidentally mentions the 

- Britiſh hiſtory. But, Ammianus informs us not of 
the immigration of the Attacotti into Britain, nor 
of their particular local fituation in the iſland; and 
concerning theſe circumſtances, contentions haue 
ariſen among later enquirers. Yet, if the Picts poſ. 
ſeſſed the northern and the eaſtern parts of the 
Transforthane diviſion of Scotland; the Scots, the 
weſtern parts, bounded, not by the Forth, but by 
the Clyde; and the Mæatæ, thoſe midland parts 
which were continually a ſcene of conteft between 
the Romans and the free natives; We muſt either i 
place the Attacotti upon the mountains which ex. 
tend from the brink of the Iriſh channel, between 
Galloway and Ayrſhire; to the border of Lanerk- 
ſhire, or, with Camden, refer them rather to 
the mountains of Wales. If new tribes had ap- 
peared at this time, in a diſtrict ſo entirely ſubjed 
to the Romans as Wales, their place would furely 
have been mentioned by one or another of the Ro. 
man writers. Nor would they have been repreſent- 

| ed as continually aiding the inroads of the Scots, if 
they had been divided from theſe latter people by 
an provinces.—— 


2 ˙ m ²˙ A ae. ons wh Res 
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| {en them, in Gaul, devour human fleſh, and with 


breaſts and the buttocks of men and women, while 


nations have never been accuſtomed to devour hu- 


fleſh was never yet ſought, as the ordinary food of 
| any of mankind.' Nature ſhudders at the thought. 


Y North Britain were Cannibals. In the days of Je- 
rome, the Chriſtian Clergy had already begun to 
take a wonderful delight in believing and relating 
pronounce Jerome's tale to be either the miſrepre- 


ced wich _ 2 purpoſe. 


BW: , // 


exhibited them in the Roman armies, accord re- 


— 


umies in their ancient invaſions of England. 


2 
* 


St Jerome relates of ſome of theſe Attacotti, who | 
had been inliſted in the Roman Legions, that he had 


an appetite not leſs faſtidious than cruel, cut off the 


they were yet half alive, to devour theſe as the choiceſt 
pieces of the carcaſe. But, even the moſt ſavage 


man fleſh, unleſs in the madneſs of ſuperſtition or 
revenge, or in the torments of hunger. Human 


the incredible. I ſhall therefore, without heſitation, 
ſentation of a careleſs obſerver, or a fiction ym 
I 2 * Aading in this place, chat the man- N 
ners of the Attacotti, as they are related to have 


markably with thoſe aſcribed to the Wild Scots of 
Galloway who uſually led the van of the Scottiſh | 


ML | Our 


Not a hint has been given by any other Roman 
writer ſignifying that the ancient inhabitants of 


NOTES. 


; Our early hiſtorians, but eſpecially Gildas and 
Bede, ſpeak of an immigration, an exile, and a f. 
turn of the Scots, before the ſixth century. And i 
is indeed probable, that the Scots, — whom we have 
found, in the commencement of our hiſtory, on 
the weſtern verge of the iſland, —who long acknoy. 
ledged a near affinity to the Iriſh, and whom their 
own traditional poetry, with the writings of Iriſh, 
| Scottiſh, and Anglo-Saxon ' clergy have deduced 
from Ireland ;—it is probable; that this people came 
from Ireland, into the weſtern parts of Scotland, 
about the time at which they begin to be mentioned 
in the Roman. Britiſh hiſtory. But, we have no 
evidence ſufficient to convince: us that the Britons 
deſerted by the Romans were able to accompliſh 
what the Romans had not effected; and to expe 
the Scots out of this iſland, after they had once 
firmly eſtabliſhed themſelves in it. The Scots and 
the Iriſh might, in that early period, come and go, 
in parties, between the two iſlands. . But, that the 
Scots were totally expelled by a momentary fally af 
the feeble Britons, only very ſtrong written telt- 
mony of a date contemporary with ths event, ſhould 
pag me to u heißer. 


The identity FP FO Scots "i hs Attrcot b 
canßrmed by all the fame eren wiew prone 
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NOTES. 


the Attacots to hows been ſeated in Galloway, rather 


1 than in any other part of Britain. 


ra, in Edit. Eraſm. Bedæ Hiſt. Eccl, Lib. 1: | Gildam apud Gall. 


1 


1 
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w. 5 | | 
tir _ The poems of Oſſian are perhaps the moſt wk 
6, abe literary remain of the Barbarous Ages of Eu- 


rope. They merit ſpecial conſideration in two 
points of view; as records of hiſtory; and as mo- 


me 
id, numents of poeſy. Unfortunately, it is now im- 
* poſſible to fix, with preciſion, che ra ob 1 com- 


ae 230 3 1 6 


The ſtate of manners which 5 deſpribe, and 
the intercourſe between Scotland, Ireland, the He- 


which they commemorate, appear to accerd better 
with the hiſtory of the period to which they are re- 


90 
rh ferred in the Text, than with that of any more re- 
1 mote period, of which there is any thing known to 


.compoſed after its reception, they would undoubt- 


See Amm. Mare. Hiſt. Lib. XX. XXVI. XXVII. Ane Ope- 


budz, the Orkneys, and the coafts of Scandinavia, 


us. It is extremely improbable that they ſhould 
have been produced in a later age. Chriſtianity was 
ſoon after introduced among the inhabitants of 
Scotland and Ireland ; and if theſe poems had been 


edly have been marked with ſome impreſſion of its 
forms, or inſpired 1 with ſome. horten, of its Weit. Fed 


185 , 
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Soon after this period, too, the order of ſociety be. 
came more complex and artificial, as well in Scot. 
land, as in Ireland, than theſe poems repreſent it, 


They were, at length, expelled or, ſubdued. By 


age later than the fourth or the fifth century of ou 


tions of which we cannot preciſely aſcertain the date, 


have undoubtedly been altered, corrupted, from 
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The invaſions and conqueſts of the. Danes followed, 


this time, however, the manner of the inhabitants 
of Scotland had been till more entirely altered from 
their ancient ſimplicity.— Thus does it appear that, 
the works of Offian cannot be the productions of an 


xra.—In ſuch a caſe as the preſent, the laws of juſt 
reaſoning ſeem to require, that we refer | compoſi. 


to the lateſt period in which it is not unlikely, that 
= might have their origin. 


But, el with heſitation and uncertainty, re- 
ferred them to this period, we cannot yet derive | 
much hiſtorical information from their tenor. The 
perſons and the places celebrated are almoſt all un. 
known, except in theſe poems alone. No exiſting 
monument of art is referred to, in them. Till with. 
in theſe laſt three hundred years, they were preſer- 
ved by oral tradition only. Both facts and ſtyle 


time to time modernized ; juſt like our Engliſh le- 
gendary and heroic ballads ;” of ſome of which we 
have three or four different /ets, compoſed after ſo 


NOTES. 


of a former became obſolete, or as ſome prejudice 
of taſte or of intereſt was to be gratified by an arbi- 
trary variation of the facts. After the lapſe of an 


ral traditions even of a whole people, unleſs other- 
of the reality of any event: And even when an event 


muſt be laboriouſly committed to memory, it can- 
not be certainly preſerved, in this unwritten re- 


conſiderations, I am induced to regard the facts 
which have been introduced into the Text, from 
theſe poems of Oſſian, rather as the moſt probable 
tate of the rr n as indubitable hiſtoric truth, 


reſult of my enquiries and reflections upon this head: 
It is obvious to obſerve, that the literature and the 
traced, have been found to commence with unwrit- 


ten compoſitions, of which the authors and the dates 
were uncertain, and with a ſeries of tales in which 


ind the tories of thoſe poems. 


many ſucceflive intervals; one till as the language T 


hundred and fifty, or of two hundred years, the 0- 
wiſe corroborated, ceaſe to be ſatisfactory evidence | 


is commemorated in an artificial compoſition which 


cord, above a century or two longer. Upon all theſe 


Nay, to deſcend to a kd explandtion of the 


hiſtory of all nations, wherever their origin has been 


fa was undiſtinguiſhably intermixed with fables, 
To theſe claſſes belong the poems aſcribed to Oſſian, 
By what canons of 
criticiſm * we aſcertain, which of the many ſongs _ 
f recited 


NOTES. 


recited by our Gaelic n are the; genuine com: | 
' poſitions of the ſon of Fingal? Of anyparticular poem, 
who ſhall tell us, what ſtanzas are genuine? which 
foiſted in by poſterior bards? Would not bards leh 
illuſtrious ſtrive to recommend their own works to 
_ applauſe, by aſcribing them to a name ſo. celebrated 
as that of Offian ? While time obliterated meaner 
names, the ſongs of many a poet, and of various . 
ges have here, moſt probably, been aſcribed to one 
perſon. The old ſongs in the Anglo-Saxon dialed 
of the Lowlands of Scotland, are numerous: but of 
all thoſe of any conſiderable antiquity, the authors 
are unknown, or at leaſt uncertainly known; and, 
if they were collected, they muſt either be all attri 
buted, at random, to one, two, or three diſtinguiſh. 
ed minſtrels, or muſt elſe be confeſſed to be compo- 
ſitions, of the authors of which the memory has 
been loſt. 1 LW 

The Greeks, the Perſians, the Hindoos, the Chi- 
neſe, and among the inhabitants of the North 0 
Europe, the Welſh, confeſſedly, and the Danes have 
had their reſpective heroes, whoſe real actions have 
been exalted, expanded, multiplied, diſguiſed into 

fable, in the extravagance of admiration, the ſimple 
credulity of ignorance, the confuſion and the falls 
cies of oral tradition. Of this character, in reſpet 
to the ancient Scots, are Fingal, his ſons, and 1 
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chief nic! Theirs are the * names that 
haveoutlived the dark and unrecorded period which 
preceded the dawn of our hiſtory. On them, there- 
fore, has been heaped the praiſe of many qualities 
above what they poſſeſſed, and of many actions be- 
yond what they performed. In the tranſlations of 
the poems of Oſſian, Fingal and the groupe of he. 
roes by whom he is encircled, are reduced to a mo- 
derate height above the level of ordinary mortals, 
But, in the originals, as they are repeated among 
the e e are Os necromancers, a 
OY IE h 1 a 1811 

' Theſe Benn 2 are not leg common a ah 7 
nim, than among the Scots of the Highlands. Fin» 
gil and Offian are furiouſly daimed. by the Iriſh | 
for fellow · countrymen and anceſtors. Nor is this 
ſrange. Deſcended from the ſame ſock; inhabit. 
ing mutually contiguous iſlands; intermingling con- 
tinuall/ in intercourſe friendly or hoſtile; enjoying 
| equally thoſe few accommodations of life which 
their condition afforded ; advancing, whenever they 
did advance, with equal ſteps, from rudeneſs to re- 
inement ; The fame traditional poetry thus became, 
of neceſſity, common to the ancient Scots and Iriſh, | 
| When dates were forgotten, and the names of pla- | 
ces changed or confounded, it was extremely natu- 
fa that both ſhould claim what was familiar alike | 


192. 


have probably endeavoured, with ſucceſs, to en, 


dial underſtanding between the- Iriſh monks, and 
the deſcendents of the bards. Were there any re- 


and probably not all, the compoſitions of one man; 
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to both, and was peculiarly glories to thoſe'hy 
whom it _ be * to * 8. 


It is Wende, Dag, 4 in hs lud 1 che Iriſh, 
the poems of Oſſian have been connected with the 
| hiſtory of Chriſtianity ; while, hardly any veſtige 
of any religion can be diſcovered in them, as the 
have been preſerved by the Scots. The Iriſh clergy 


ploy ſongs, of which they found the people extrz 
vagantly fond, as inſtruments for the propagation af 
religion, and to eſtabliſh their own authority, The 
| Scottiſh, have neglected to avail themſelves of the 
| fame means. The early ſubjection of the Scottiſh 
church to the diſcipline of Rome, and the conſ- 
quent introduction of a foreign clergy, and a forcign 
| literature into Scotland, appear to have produced 
this neglect. There ſeems to have been long a cor- 


mains of the learning of Hyona, this ſubject mign 
be more e 8 W 


But, dthough not genuine records of kitory, 


yet, the poems aſcribed to Offian are undeniably, 
monuments of the poetry and the manners of a pede 


Lug almoſt deſtitute of r and ſtrangers to civ- 
| | zation 


NOTES. 
lation. The only fetus in their character, that 
can ſeem to render this doubtful, are the tenderneſs, 
the delicacy, the generoſity of ſentiment, breathed, 
every where through them —But, in the meaner 
nnks of life among ourſelves, in which the mind is 
is little: poliſhed. or, enlarged as in the ſavage ſtate, 
how often are the ſentiments of filial and parental 
afſetion, of love, of friendſhip, of hoſpitality, of 
cordial, charity, more fervent, more faithful, more 
exaked, more feelingly alive, than amid the refine- 
ment, the luxury, the illumination of wealth and 
knowledge ? The, peaſant ſhares with his family, the 
lender. pittance which he has earned by the waſte 
of his ſtrength, his ſpirits, his life, with a degree 
of ſympathetic enjoyment too exquiſite to be known 
to the blunter feelings of the great. Often does the 
cottage mother follow to the grave, the children, to 
bouriſh and clothe whom ſhe had withheld from 
herſelf even neceſſary food and raiment ; over whoſe 
fick. bed ſhe had hung with a fond anguiſh, in com- 
pariſon with which the ſacrifice of life would have 
been little; in. whoſe life, in ſhort, hers was ſo 
doſely bound up, that ſhe cannot endure to linger 
| behind+them, and that exhauſted nature quickly 
ields to her deſire, It is in the ſimple, yet ſolemn 

prayers, of the ruſtic with his family, that devotion 
| appears moſt fervent, moſt amiable, moſt ſublime. 
11 is pure ſympathy. of ſoul, not ſenſual appetite, 
. You. FFW that 


n_—_— 


. wealth, and luxury by ſpeciouſly maintaining, that 


the moſt nearly to his: although we ſee them pla 
_ ced indeed in a condition of abject dependence and 
fed, and it carr be evinced by a thouſand proofs, 


among. the ſavage and barbarous- people who anci 


| inferiority ; but that the empire of beauty and of 
female delicacy was then ſupreme, more than in 


Wherever this empire is eſtabliſhed, all the ten. 


that unites the village-lover to his miſtreſs. Acct 
ſed be the tohgue that has dared to flatter greatnek, 


en oo Co di. oo 


the heart is purified, and that the ſentiments are 
exalted; with the exaltation of rank, and the in- 
creaſe and refinement- of exterior accommodations | 

And-ſhall we deny to the independent and eleys 
ted mind of the ſavage, the ſame tender generoſity 
of ſentiment, which moſt ſtrikingly diſtinguiſhes 
thoſe amon g ourſelves. whoſe character approaches 


ſubmiſſion, in which their minds are neceſſarily de 
preſſed, and their ſentiments debaſed! It is confel- 


beſide thoſe which the poems of Oſſian afford; that, 


ently inhabited the northern countries of Europe, 
the condition of the women was not that of abject 


the moſt polite and gallant of our modern courts. 


der affections, all the gentle paſſions invariably 

flouriſh, We have ſeen ſavage nature in circum- 
ſtances which tended to blunt the feelings, and to 
debauch the affections ; and we have raffily inferred, 
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that PR grollneſz and inſenſibility which we there 
beheld, were invariable characteriſtics. of ſavage 
| life, We have ſeen only the exterior aſpect of ſoci- 
ety in its firſt and ſimpleſt ſtage; and when its inte- 
tur beauties are unveiled to us, we turn from 
them, as a ſcene of magic deceptions. Place men 
in y condition i in which they ſhall know no pre- 
ting power, but the neceſſities of nature: 
Let them be diſtinguiſhed from one another by no 
inequalities of rank or fortune, and by no ſuperio- 
rity or inferiority dependent ſolely on difference of 
ſex: Scatter them thus through a wild and dreary 
region, in parties fo ſmall, that they may know 
enough'of ſocial intercourſe to diſpoſe them to va- 
he it, and not more: You will afluredly ſee ſpring 
up among them, all that tenderneſs, that generoſi- 
ty, that conſtancy of ſocial fentiment which, amid 
the ignorance and the ferocity of ſavage life, adorn- 
ed the ancient Scots and Pits, The ſtory related 
| by Tacitus, of a German Lady, the daughter of 
Segeſtes, the wife of Arminius, bears a remarkable 
reſemblance to the tales of ſeveral of the poems of 
Offian. .. Arminius and Segeſtes were chiefs of Ger- 
man tribes: the former the invincible defender of 
the liberties of his country; the latter, the willing 
nal of the Romans, They were, by conſequence, 
dial and mutual enemies. This hindered not Ar- 
ninius from being captivated with the beauty of 
| of the 


— 
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the daughter of Segeſtes. "He carried Wn 11 by vl. 
olence; and, ſhe became his wife. She fell after. 


only ſon, to the Romans. But, the affections of 


Arminius ſcorned her father's baſeneſs, and accom- 


Is not this the ſpirit, the rigs of a en 
heroine? | Fr 


quiſhed enemies, has been thought incompatible 
with ſavage ferocity. But, they had no motives of 
avarice or ſuperſtition, to urge their cruelty. They 
although impetuous even to madneſs, was a mo- 


by injury and anger, ſoon relent and yearn towards 


to innumerable and inſuperable, natural evils. I 


' 
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wards into her father's hands; who retiring from 
among the Germans, more diſpoſed to take part 
with Arminius, paſſed over with her, and with his 


his daughter were with her huſband. The wife of 


panied him to the Roman camp, a reluctant cap- 
tive. Filia Segeſtis, ſays the eloquent hiſtorian, 
mariti magis quam parentis animo, neque victa in 
lacrimas, neque voce ſupplex, - compreflis intra fi. 
num manibus, gravidum uterum intuens! Do not 
theſe ſeem the outlines of the tale of a Gaelic ſong? 


The clemency of Fingal and his heroes to van. 


had no inſtitutions forbidding mercy. Their rage, 
mentary guſt. Men's hearts, however exaſperated 
each other, when they ſind themſelves alike expoſed 


is the amiable cnnracheriiie of humanity, that bene- 
. 1 wrden 
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NOTES. 


influence of the malignant paſſi th i Kot cherithed 
ind enforced by the prejudices of avarice, of ſuper: 


exerciſed; even upon £ conquered enemies, —And"let 
it be remembered that with all theſe amiable quali- 
ties, the heroes and heroines of the old Gaelie ſongs 


re yet repreſented with all the capriees, the ſickle- 
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vet' is it Cabelas; which rk bie aſſerted 3 in 


tradition : the tales of fiction, credulity, and igno- 


buted, without proof, to one eminent name which 
hath outlived the reſt; have been alſo pruned, po- 


up into new forms by the tranſlators, who have 
the command of Nero, that the brazen ſtatutes of 
Lyſippus were covered over with gilding. The 
French have long thought it a diſgraceful meanneſs 


r 


ſolenee ever predominates in the breaſt, when the 


ſtition;” or of policy. Where domeſtic life was en- 1 
deared by the tendereſt affections and the moſt ge- e 
nerous ſentiments, cruelty” could never be cool, 


neſs, the ROE and a 9 of han I? | 


the Text, that theſe remains: of Gaelic poeſy, cor 
rupted, mutilated, modernized in the courſe of 


rance; the compoſitions of various authors, attri- 
lied, enlarged, defaced; embelliſhed, and wrought 


given them to Engliſh readers. 1 think it was by 


of genius in Homer, that he had not taken care to 
furniſh his heroes with wy viel cooks, and with | 


9 4 
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NOTES. 


all the camp-equipage, i in ſhort, of a French prince 
making a campaign. La Motte dreſſed him up to 
| their taſte, _ National and family pride have often 
| betrayed men into fooliſh and ridiculous oſtenta. 
tion. We delight to trace back our deſcent through 
an endleſs line of anceſtors ; and we ſtrive to throw 
a reflected luſtre on our own meanneſa, ignorance 
and imbecility, by aſcribing to thoſe anceſtors, al 
that is magnificent in power, or ingenious in art, 
or luminous in knowledge. Had not thoſe who en- 
couraged the firſt publication of theſe poems, ſought 
to produce a wonder ; all might have been well 
But, the names were to be made ſmooth and muſi 


anal; detached ſongs were to be pieced together into 


Epic poems; every mark of ſavage ſimplicity wa 
to be carefully obliterated ; the widely different ex- 
cellencies of barbariſm and refinement were to be 
_ exhibited in union another Homer was to be con- 
jured up. 


"1 When all this had been done ; it was equally al 
tertaining to obſerve. the jealouſy and indignation 
of the Engliſh, and the little invidious arts which 
they, upon this occaſion, condeſcended to practiſe 
Deſcended from Anglo-Saxons, from Normans, from 
Danes; the inhabitants of England thus trace their 
anceſtors to Scandinavia, and to the north of Ger- 


Kors. 


b many different dial6Qs of the language of thoks 
anceſtors. The Saxon and the Gothic did not rea- 
dy afford any thing to match Oſſian. But, Dr 
Piercy had the good fortune to diſcover ſome re- 
mains of Norſe or Hndic poetry in the-colleQtions 4 
of the Daniſh Antiquarians; and theſe he cagerly 
produced, as counterparts to Offian, Which would 
ſhed a luſtre upon the poetical genius of the anceſ· 
tors of the Engliſh, not leſs ſplendid, than that with 
which the works of the ſon of Fingal had diſtin. , 
guiſhed the Scots or Caledonians of his age. 1 
luckleſs the diſcovery, and the publication! The 
Runic odes- publiſhed by Dr Piercy, are oy 
more uncouth and inartificial in their firuQure, 
and delineate manners much more unamiable than 
thoſe exhibited in the works of Oſſian. The 
next ſhift was to, deny the authenticity of the 
Gaclic poems. Johnſon; and the difciples of the 
Johnſonian ſchool, Maſon, and almoſt every Eng- 
lſhman, except only Mr Gray who was the beſt - 
qualified to judge in ſuch matters, have paſſionately 
eee, eber e nla- 
But, theſe men decided upon prejudice, with- 
out ret ; and ſome who ought to have known 
better, have been baſe or fooliſtr enough to aid their 
damouy, In fuch a cafe, the judgment of Gray, à 
poet and an antiquarian of fingular eminence, a 
un yu OT PFs. is of FONT WO OI 
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ace eu — * —— about thei 
age and author. „Rhe; hiſtoricahenqu 
ſeth their authority, as records of events, to be, at 


ſiders them as exhibiting moſt intereſting pic. 


among. the Gaelic 


contribute, and with a Latin Tranſlation accompa- 
nying the Gaelic Text; The antiquarian and the 


. af iS 4,4 


the opinions of almoſt all thoſe together, who have 
attempted to transfer the laurel from the brow of 
an to that of his Tranſlator. The conteſt has 


| ties were. to be ROY for arguments, that 


er conkel. 


extremely doubtful. The philoſopher con- 


tures of peculiar manners, from which the charac- 
ter of human nature receives new iluſtration,—lf 
all che fragments of Gaelic poetry ſtill floating about 

eaſantry of Scotland, ſhould be, 
ane w, collected, and publiſhed with the moſt ſcru- 
pulous preſervation of whatever tradition might 


philoſopher would be much more edified, and fro- 
ward incredulity Wee he, at aner confounded, 
and reduced to lilence: | 


* 92 9 8 * 
414 5 


That _ 1 were not the compoſitions of 
che * ranſlators, or of any Gaelic or Engliſh bard of 
the preſent age, has been proved by evidence ſo {a 
tisfa@tory, that nothing but prejugice deciding with- 
wg OY SAVE TITAN = 


3 Nor RS, "1 ; 
dut enquiry, or end rejecting. all the lichen 


hs tran 1 1 op a 


From what has been argued in the note concern: 
ing the ancient Caledonians, from what is here ad- 
vanced, and from, the tenor of the poems them- 
ſelves it ſeems to follow, that theſe pieces of Gae-. 
lic poeſy belong no leſs to the other ancient inhabi, 
tants of Caledonia, than to the Scots. —1. The Ca- 
kdonians of 1 acitus; moſt probably the ſame as the 


people, conſiſting of Celts, of Germans, and per- 


2. Among theſe, the Celtic language prevailed ;. for 
al thoſe names of places throughout Scotland, 
which have been moſt anciently impoſed, are un- 
deniably Celtic: Thoſe which are Gothic, or of the 


the Daniſh,—and the periods of their impoſition, 
in the Norſe invaſions ; as the French names among 
us may. be traced to the zra of our i 


their introduction by the Romiſh clergy : Nor 
| have we any remains of a middle language be- 


Vor I. „ cient 


of human knowledge, can remain unconvinced of 


Fitts, have been proved to have been a mingled 


haps alfo of emigrants from the north of Ireland. 


languages. directly ſprung from the Gothic, can be 
traced, without difficulty, to the Anglo-Saxon and | 


2%. with 
Francez Thoſe which are Latin a0 Italian, to 


tween the Celtic on the one hand, and the Anglo- 
baron and Daniſh, on the other; as that of the an- 
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client Caledonlans or Picts muſt undoubtedly Have 
been, if chiefly Gothic in its origin. 3˙* As little 


| ha ve we any remains of German or Gothic man. 


.ners-eſtabliſhed in Scotland i in a remote age: Some 
FKrriters have firſt aſſerted the Caledonians to har 
been Goths, and have then, without: farther proof, 
aſcribed to them, the- manners of- the German, - 
4. The Gaelic language. and manners appear to have 
once prevailed much more extenſively over Scotland 
than at preſent, and to have been gradually con- 
tracted within their preſent limits by cauſes of which 
we can, with certainty, trace the operation. 5. In. 
theſe poems, the manners and the language of the 
inhabitants of all parts of Scotland, of Strath-Clyde 
as well as of Caledonia; are deſcribed as of one cha. 
racter; and they are all introduced, ſpeaking the 
A language. Who can doubt, after matureh 
conſidering theſe particulars, that, however the 
Fingalian heroes might be among the anceſtors of 
the Scots, the fragments, yet remaining, 0 of an- 


_ - cient Gaelic poeſy, are to be referred to all the au. 


lent inhabitants of Scotland, in general, —or to 


the Strathclydian Bfirons, the Pitts, and the Scots! 


See Oſſian by Macpherſon: Smith's Gaelic Antiquities: Caledonia 
Bards: Gray” s Letters: Johnſon! 8 Journey, KO £1 
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Norx H. Page 17. 
Iris hardly poſlible to give any ing like a ſth 
egen account of the names of the Pro 7s and 
Ye, Scors 


NOTES. 
$cors. Nothing is more capricioully managed, 
than the impoſition of proper names. Perſons, for 
inſtance, receive denominations from their perſonal N 
qualities, from good or bad fortune, — from. actiona 
or habits,—from parents, children, or other rela- 
tions of conſan guinity c or aflinity,—from their coun- 
try, and from things remarkable in their local ſitu- 
ation, or among their poſſeſſions. The names of 
nations are derived in a manner equally capricious, 
from as great a variety of ſources. ,, But, a till 
greater cauſe of confuſion is, that nations diſtinguiſh 
themſelves commonly by different names at the ſame ; 
time: And from their neighbours; receive as many 
different names as theſe have different languages · 
And then, however radically the ſame all theſe va- 
rious names may be; the differences are yet eonſide- 
rable enough, to make it impoſlible for us, to con- 
vert them, with ſufficient readineſs, into one ano- 
ther. Confuſion and perplexity ariſe. : One people 
re miſtaken for different nations: Sometimes real 
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The attempts which dank ben made - to pale rf | 
the origin of the names of the Piors and Scors ap- 
pear to have been hitherto fruitleſs. Had the name, 
Pigs, originated from the Romans, thus impoſing 
0m * Caledonians, a denomination Spring: of 

Cc c 2 ies 


TH 


{xibe, t to a number of tribes combining 1 into union, 


F 
the painted aſpect of their perſons; it would nerg 
have been aſſumed as a vernacular and domeſtic ap- 
pellation, by the Picts themſelves, It is folly; to 


affert, that it was brought from Scandinavia, unleſ 


more ſatisfactory proof can be adduced, than the 
bare probability, that there was anjently a people 
in Scandinavia, whoſe name had ſome remote re- 
ſemblance to that of the Picts. The etymologica 
attempts: to trace this word to à Gaelic root are all 


alike vague and unſatisfactory. But, hath any of 


the lettered Romans traced the name of their city 
to its moſt remote origin! ? Know we the ultimate 


derivations of the various names of the tribes and 
| ſtates of ancient Greece ?—]T think, that this much 


may, with ſome hare of confidence, be affirmed 
concerning the name in queſtion ; ; 1. That Caledo. 
nians was a Vague appellation, haſtily taken up by 
the Romans, from the information of the South 


Britons, applied without any diſtinet knowledge 


of the people to whom it was given, and to that 
people themſelves abſolutely unknown; 3 7% That 25 
the Romans became better acquainted with the free 


natives of North Britain, they laid aſide an appella- 


tion of which they faw the uſe to be improper, and 
learned to denominate theſe people more correAly; 
3. That the name, Pidts, had probably been com- 
municated from a family to a tribe, from one petty 


anc 


NOTES. 


er atlength, to all thoſe whom the Romans once 
med Caledonians ;—whether the word were of 


German or of Celtic origin, or how it came to be 
decke. 58 


As obſcure is the origin of ths" name of Scots. 
Whether it be not in its firſt formation and prima- 
ry meaning the ſame as that of Secythians ; ; whether 
it may not have been impoſed, as expreſſive of ſome 
iriking national characteriſtic of theſe people ; or 


whether derived from a leader, or from the name 


of ſome poſſeſſion, no diſcernment, or inveſtigation 
can now enable us to determine. The Romans. are 
the firſt whom we know to have employed i it in wri- 
ting. It was next uſed by the Iriſh clergy, in their 


cironicles, and in the Lives of their Saints. From 


them was it adopted by the monkiſh writers of the 


Anglo-Saxons. We next find it aſſumed in the firſt 


written laws of the Scottiſh nation. Ireland was 
the Scotia of moſt writers before the eighth century. 
Who could have then foretold, that this would be- 
come the excluſive name of a country at that time 

almoſt wholly occupied by An gles, Picts, and Britons? 


4 


The name of ArrTrAcorTI or ATTACOTS is cer- 


tainly allied to that of Scots. But the principle of 


ſhe alliance, or the origin of the difference we can- 


4 


originally aſſumed e or banged FT rm not 195 | 
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5 not explain. 1 find, indeed, that the Gaelic adverh 
5 Ath, ſignifies again; and i in compoſition, Atb. ait, in 
1 . the ſecond place : May not.  Ath-na-Schattich, then, 
Hh. mean other or ſecond Scots? For, this was ſurely the 
natural appellation of a ſecond colony or diviſion of 
the ſame people who were named Scots; diſtinguiſh 
ed by a later arrival, by ſeparation of territories, or 
by diſtinction of government. We fay, i in the ſame 
manner, New or Old Town, and uſe as diſcriminating 
_ epithets Upper and Nether ; Farther and Hither,—No 
particle in the Gaelic language, is more frequently 
uſed in compoſition. than ,, Ath.—Ath-na-Schottich 
would be very eaſily and naturally Romanized into 
Aitacotti.— But, I am too ſenſible of the deceitful. 
neſs of Etymological conjecture, to offer the above 
as an account in any meaſure ſatisfactory, of the o. 
rigin of this national appellation. Only this I fay, 
that I can find darin r upon the ſubject. 


{ 


. was name of the ancient 

Scots, as it has been Latinized by different writers 

This is ſaid to be a compound of Rkupa, the name. 

of the leader who conducted the Scots from Ireland 

8 into Britain, with DaL, a tract of level ground, —0T 
"> hs people by whom ſuch a. trad is occupied. The feat | 
of the preſent burgh of Campbelton, was ancient!y 
named Dalruadach ; as being the firſt ſeat of the 


Daaden. | There was arent a Dalaradia in 0 
— 6 nor 


- - . 
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A un of Ireland; * which z comprehended the ſouth Ts 
nnd ſouth. eaſt parts of the county of Antrim, ſince 5 

a, med Clanebois, with the Whole of the preſent 
1 county of Down. As the Dalreudeni multiplied inn 
8 their new ſeats, were ſubdivided into new tribes, 
x and acquired x larger extent of territory; their firſt _- 
„ fell into diſuſe; ; they b became Albanaich and” 
10 Shettich.* POR yen : | os 
„ The it of f Etymological este is doubtful 


8 ud ſlippery, yet ſeductive. I would willingly ac- 

l eount, if I could, for the firſt application of the 

: name of Gaz to the weſtern inhabitants of Scot. 

i and. In the Celtic language, Gael is underſtood to 

: fignify : a ftranger. Such were the Scots at their firſt 

immigration from Ireland. The native and prior 

. inhabitants of the country would then, probably 
name them Gael. Hence Ard. gael, the promontory 

u nbabited by theſe ſtrangers, altered in its paſſage 

5 into another language, to Argyle ; Gaelach, or, as 

* it was altered by the Angles, NH Galloway, 2 85 

nd diſtrict of theirs. PE | 

| See Ammiani Marcellini Libros XX, XXVI. xxvll. ad paginas 

1 9. 569. 625. ex Editione Boxhorn-Zuerii, Lug. Bat. 1633. Bede 

eat . Hiſt, Ecc. P. 41.—Buchanani Hiſt, Lib. II. P. 3. —Leſlæi, Lib. 5 1 

tly Pag. 51. Kc. Rome, 1675;—Joan. Major de Geſtis Scot. Folio 18. 5 

he editione principe.—Baxt. Gloſs. Pag. 27. 194. 211. Edit. ada, Lond. 
133. —Shaw's Gaelic Grammar and Dictionary, Edin. 12778 —Arch- - 

he i wul's Monaft, Hibern.—MSS. Account of the pariſh of Campbelton, 

th 1 5 


vmmunicated to me by Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 5 
1 Nor: 
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many, ſome one or other of the. many different 
Heets, or at leaſt of that immenſe number of veſſel 


ſhores of the iſland, repulſed in an attempt upon 
theſe ſhores, parted by diſſenſion from their coun- 


and the Murray Frith. Hiſtory accords with this 


as is related from him, in the Text, that Octo and 
Ebeſſa formed an eſtabliſhment in the ſouth ealt 
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Tur abjea of the Saxon Port ir in the foul 
elt parts of Scotland is intereſting, but difficult 


In their paſſage from the northern conſines of Ger. 


in which they failed, muſt ſurely have touched on 
the eaſtern coaſt of Scotland. It was thinly inh 
bited. It preſented plains for the paſture of flock 
and herds; foreſts: and monntzing for the chaſe, 
Whether ſhipwrecked in the voyage to the ſouthern 


trymen, or even fixing themſelves here. by prefer: 
ence; it ſeems hardly poſlible, that more or fewer 
of thoſe German adventurers ſhould not, in this 
period, have ſcattered themſelves between the Tweed, 


probability of circumſtances : and Nennius tells us, 


parts of Scotland; although he does not indeed in- 
form us, as to what might be the e extent of 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment. 


See Nennium, apud Gale Scriptores Anglican. 


5 | NOTES: 
Nora K. Page 24. 
The Chriſtian revelation, made known to the 


vorid, at a period when the intellectual and the 
moral improvement of man had attained the higheſt 


pernatural aid, was more remarkable for nothing 
than for the rapidity with which it was propagated 
through the wide extent of the Roman Empire. In 
the ſecond century, it was preached in Britain. The 
famous. Saint Alban was beheaded in the beginning 
of the fourth. Soon after this period, Palladius and 
Patrick became the Apoſtles of the Iriſh.” The Iriſh 
had been generally converted, at leaſt in the nor. 
thern parts of the iſland whey Columba came in-. 
to the weſtern parts of Scotland, about the middle 
of the ſixth century, founded the famous monaſtery 
of Hyona, and converted the Scots, and the more 
northern of the Pics. It ſhould ſeem, that the. 


by converting them to, Chriſtianity, 


a o - 


may truſt the ſtories of his life written by his diſci- 
ples. But, what would learning or luminous rea- 
on have availed, to eſtabliſh the power of religion, 
| anong barbarians ? Prophecigs uttered with an im- 


TE 


\ 


pitch to which it could well be raiſed, without ſu- 


Britons were either indiſpoſed, or precluded by the 
conſtant hoſtilities between them and the Scots, from 
attempting to ſoften the ferocity of their invaders, 


Columba was more pious, than learned; if we 


8 | poling 


} 


210; 


poſing confidence which tehded to Ad dat ACcoms 
 pliſhment; miracles in which the tricks of the; jug. 


now a days, by the pretended aſſiſtance of the De. 
apparently ſanctified; ſplendid promiſes, to allure; 


which Columba employed; and theſe are aſſuredly 


rit of the tribes which he converted. The religion 


' 
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gler were practiſed in the name of God, not, 3 


vil; peculiarities of dreſs and carriage; habits of lie 
awful threatenings, to terrify ;—Pheſe were the artz 


the fitteſt arts for the converſion of Barbarians, 
The firſt chapel in Hyona; was an heath-covered 
hut. The accommodations to be there obtained, 
were ſo few as to leave to the ſaint, fufficient room 
for the exerciſe of mortification and abſtinence. E. 
ven before his death, chriſtianity had given a fairer 
colour to the manners, and a gentler tone to the ſpi. 


of Jeſus had here declined but little from its native 
purity; it was ſtill in thę hands of honeſt faith or 
ſimple enthuſiaſm; nor had it, as yet, been made, 
in any conſiderable degree the engine of avarice and 
ambition, or the pandar of ſenſuality. | 


Bedz Hiſt. Eccles. Lib. I. Cap. 4. 7. 1g. Lib. III. Cap. 4.—84 
Columbæ Vita ab Adamnano et Cumminio ſcripta, in Vitis Sanforum 
4 J. Pinkerton editis < Buchanani Hiſt. in Libro V.—Leſlzi de Rebus 
Geſtis. Scot. Lib. IV. ſub ING &e. 
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Nors L. Page 26. 

Taz inhabitants of Galloway were à mixed race 
of Scots or rather Attacots and Britons ; for the 
pony 


92 
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e « the Attacotti ſtill inkabited the coaſts 
contiguous to Ireland; and the Britons poſſeſſed 
thoſe parts which lie adjacent to Clydeſdale and te 


m- 


4 
e. Cumberland. The conjecture, that the name of 
life WY Goelaich was impoſed upon the Attacotti, by the 


od Britons of the country, has bern already ſtated. 
The government of the Britons in general had been 
loſe, uncertain, and irregular, ever ſince the de- 
parture of the Romans. The inhabitants of Gal- 
loway might acknowledge ſome dependence on the 
ſovereign of Strath. Clyde; but, it is rather pro- 
bable, that they were governed by chieftains of 
their own, They were the eaſier ſubdued; for 
n! is en w. 


red 


neee the moſt certain, af the e 
on conqueſts and eſtabliſhments, remain, even hi- 
therto, in Galloway. Motes are extremely nume - 
rous through all that province. Camps in the Ang- 
bo. Saxon faſhion are not unfrequent. But, what is 
chiefly remarkable, and at the ſame time, moſt un- 
equivocal, is, that the ſeats here occupied by the 
Angles, while Galloway was ſubject to the Nor- 
thumbrian ſway, are ſtill diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of IncLEsTONs. Of theſe Ingleſtons there is one in 
amoſt every pariſh along the coaſt, and common- 
y for fourteen or twenty miles backwards in- 
to the interior country. Near each Ingle eſtan f is uſu- 
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in which it is mentioned. No tradition of the 


plauſible account of this has been, as yet ſuggeſted. 


the RIEvx, or inferior Anglo-Saxon governor of 


in this country. Several of the ancient Anglo- 


the names of places are generally Anglo. Saxon. 


NOTES. 


ally a BooRkLAND. There are ſeveral CEORL ETO, 
In an iſlet in the river Dee which falls into the 
Solway frith,—or the Vergivian ſea,—at Kirkcud. 
bright, is an ancient caſtle in the Norman faſhion, 
and now ruinous, of which the name is THRIEVV. 
caſtle. Adjacent, upon the weſtern bank of the ti. 
ver, is a farm named THRIE VE. GRAN GE. This 
caſtle, remarkable in the hiſtory of Lower Galloway, 
is, however, much more ancient than any record 


=o we ca rr ik. 


neighbourhood explains the origin of its name. No 


Now, I cannot help conjecturing, that this caſtle, if Wi 
not itſelf more ancient than the thirteenth or the Bil | 


twelfth century, ſtands moſt probably on the ſite of | 


a more ancient caſtle, coeval with the reigns of the 
Northumbrian Edwin or Oſwald, and the ſeat of 


the country. The original meaning of GRAN, 
is farm; and THRIEVE-GRANGE may have been a 
poſſeſſion of the RIEVER who reſided in the caſlk. 
The Anglo-Saxon language has ever ſince prevailed 


Saxon arts and modes of life {till ſubſiſt here in al 
their primitive ſimplicity. Through all thoſe parts 
of the country which lie contiguous to the ſex-coalt, 


Bede, too, an eee authority, relates, 
| that 


1 NOTES, 

that even in his time, the city of Whithern was in 

the poſſeſſion of his countrymen. Kirkcudbright/ 

in Lower Galloway appears to have been founded 

by the Anglo-Saxons, in honour of their mem 

st Cuthbert of Lindisfarn 
Bedæ Hiſtoria r es in Lib III. ___ nd &c. 


y, --Nops M. a Nin; d Ron 
rd It appears evident from the whole tenor of: the 


early hiſtory of the Scots and the Pits, that the 
former, from their firſt ſettlement in the iſland, 
continued, with ſome. viciflitudes indeed, to ex- 


if Wi tend their territories to the ſouth, the north, and 
he the eaſt, till the Pictiſi name was, at laſt, fwallowed 


up in theirs. The expeditions of the Picts into Ire- 
land, are recorded in the Iriſh chronicles. The 
Pictiſn chronicle, the regiſter of St Andrews, and 
the annals of Ulſter mention Abernethy, Forteviot, 
and Lochleven, as, in this period, the chief ſeats of 
the Pictiſh government. —Dunolly might be of ear. 
ler erection than the æra of the Damiſh invaſions, 
and might yet receive its preſent name from a Da - 
niſh Olave. It ſeems not improbable that the city 
of Alclyde, Balclutha, Arclyde, or Dunbritton, (for 
it has received all theſe different names) might an- 
cently ſtand upon the rock, upon which only the 
caſtle is now ſeated. —The ſtate of Galloway has 
deen already explained.— However the view of the 


dieiſon 


NOTES. 


diviſion and poſſeſſion of Seotland i in ib middle of 
the ſeventh century, which has been exhibited here 
and in the correſponding paragraphs 'in the Text, 
may differ from the accounts of the ſame topogra. 
phy that are given by other modern enquirers into 
the antiquities of the Scottiſh hiſtory ; It is, not- 
withſtanding, founded upon the faireſt, weighitieſt, 
moſt direct, and. moſt unequivocal evidence which 
the records of that age afford, and confirmed, by 
- monuments of which the ravages of time have not 
yet deprived us. 
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2 Maw? 1 0 39. 
Tux correſpondence of Charlemagne with Fo- 
choid has been conſidered by ſome of the moſt in- 
duſtrious and intelligent enquirers, as one of the fa- 
dles of our hiſtory. But, 1 think, chat the enen 
bility is on the tide of its truth, 
| i ee e 0 religious zeal prompt: 
ed him to extend his conqueſts over a great part of 
Europe: And after he had thus acquired an exten- 
ſive empire, a wiſe policy naturally induced him to 
pay attention to the condition and character of al 
the ſurrounding ſtates, whoſe territories bordered 
upon his, or lay adjacent to them. 
J Nay, 


NOTES. 
_ Nay, he was diſtinguiſhed by a angular ſpirit of 
curioſity, and an uncommon ardour for knowledge; 


principles which appear to have excited him, even 
more than policy, to enquire after the circumſtances 


to and manners of remote nations. There was an in- 
Nr. tercourſe of epiſtles, embaſſies, and mutual preſents 
it, between the great emperor of the Franks, and Ha- 
<> WE roun Alraſchid, the moſt illuſtrious of the FO 
by of Bagdad, the ſuccellors of Mahomet. 
ot 


The propagation of Chriſtianity, and the land 
ed authority of the Roman Pontiff had, by this 
time, eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of correſpondence, of arts, 
was the centre. Charlemagne, exalted to the civil 


firmed and conſolidated this ſyſtem, naturally and 


ferior princes of Europe were connected with the 


pt: court of Rome, and ſhared in the correſpondence and 
of intercourſe of the clergy of their reſpective ſtates. 


had become famous throughout Europe. His diſct- 


| Where they were received and honoured, as men of 
extraordinary piety and wiſdom. The monaſtery, 
ef * was, at this time, che moſt famous, per- 


bars, 


of ſcience, of eccleſiaſtical government, which per- 
vaded and embraced all Europe, and of which Rome 


and military pre-eminence in Europe, while he con- 


unavoidably profited by its exiſtence. , Nay, the in- 


About this period, too, the inſtitutions of Columba 


ples went abroad into Germany, France, and Italy ; 


Sky 


dle, that he might be, in the ſame manner, inform. 


N 
17 


| NOTES. ; 


haps, i in ads "Theſe Hebudian ads ſhed a li. 
tre upon the nation to which they belonged. Woul 
it not rather have been ſurprizing, then, if an Em. 
peror of the character of Charlemagne had not ſough 
à 2 correſpondence with the prince within whoſe do. 
-minions was the moſt diſtinguiſhed ' monaſtic ſemi 
| 1 in the Welt ? 5 


F ther 4 Northumbrian or à Scot, not 
unacquainted, certainly, with the diſcipline of Co- 
lumba,—and other eccleſiaſtics, probably, of the 
fame religious order, and from the ſame country, 
were, at this very time, in Charlemagne's court, 
Alcuin has related, that Charlemagne receiving ac 
counts of the miſerable, diſorderly condition of the 
Northumbrians, meditated an expedition again 
them, from which he was diverted only by the eu 
neſt intreaties of his preceptor, - It is equally proba- 


ed concerning the affairs of the Scots, and perſus- 
ded to ſolicit the friendly eoprelpondence of their 
monarch; | 


When to theſe conſiderations, we add the weight 
of the teſtimony upon which the event in queſtion 
zs related in our hiſtory ; We ſhall poſſibly be indi- 

| ced to pronounce the evidence ſtrongly probable. | 


* 


. 


But, that the formalities of a treaty took place. 3 5 ; 4 
Ih between Eochoid and Charlemagne, 1 1 ſee no e 3 


grounds for aſſerting. n c c 


gee the Remarks of the late Lord Halles on "ey ſubject in the Scots | 
ain Hinory; as allo the Enquiries e an and My Pigkertons | 
7555 "ors N. Page og „ 

Tux circuniſtances of the union, of the Scots: with - 
the Picts have been variouſly repreſented... I ſhall 
ſtate the arguments upon which the view exhibited 
in the Text, has been adopted. It conſiſts of two 
parts; That, the two nations were united, after 5 
ſeries of wars, without the extermination of any 
one of them; And that, the peculiar : arts and man- 
ners of the Picts have been loſt, only becauſe the 
were, before this period, almoſt undiſtinguiſhably 
aſimilated to thoſe of the Scots, on the one hand, N 
and to thaſe.0 of the Anglo, Saxons, on che other. _ 


45 At to he firſt _ 1 A ee 5 [That the 5 
Pits, - although ſubdued by the Scots, were only . 
united with them, not exterminated may be ea- | 
aun made extremely probable. th 


4 * 4 : "> 
4 , $$ 


ght 

ion The contrary fact is edged only by rene, 
dy- und by che uren copiers of ** tables: BY 
: You I. E. e : © "Similar 
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1 
NOTES: 
Similar aſſertions bave been made concerning the 
extirpation of the Roman inhabitants of Gaul by 


* 


their Frankiſh conquerors, and of the ancient Bri. 
tons, by the Anglo-Saxons. But, in both theſe in. 


. ftances, inveſtigation has detected the aud falſity 
ef the affertions. 


1 : of the extermination of à conquered 


people are extremely rare in the hiſtory of mankind, 


Such inſtances have never occurred, except in te 


eaſe of ſavages, few in number, ſcattered over a 


vaſt territory, hardly conſcious of any ſentiments, 


but thoſe of national refentment, and living only in 


deeds of hatred ;—of a nation conſiderably enlight- 


enced and refined, conquering another ſo inferior in 


rational improvement, as te appear to be ſcarcely fit 
for the ſervices of ſlavery, and to have no better right 


to the mercy. of humanity, than the moſt worthleſs 
or noxious of the inferior animals; or of a people 


collected within the walls of one or two cities, and 
reſolved to periſh all among the ruins, rather than 


ſarvive the liberty of their country. Neither the 


Scots, nor the Picts were e in a condition reſembling 


ay of theſe. 


bl 


Theſe two petty nations, Peking wy different 
dialects of the ſame language; with hardly any di- 
verſities of cuſtoms, manners, or government; bor- 

. 


j 


- NOTES. 


dering upon one another, for the greater part of © 


their confines ; oftener allied againſt the common 
enemies of both, than at war between themſelves; 
and unavoidably connected by intermarriages, and 


by the ties of mutual hoſpitality Were already ſo 
much one, even before their union, that the Picts 
could not have been exterminated; without the e- 


qully' * deſtruction of a W Wap n ou __ 


The monuments of Piaiſh antiquity e not 


been more generally deſtroyed, than thoſe of the 


contemporary period of the hiſtory of the Scots. 
But, if theſe laſt had relentleſsly extirpated their 
vanquiſhed rivals; it is probable, that they would 
have erazed, with the ſame fury whatever. n 


have e che ee of the Rue race 


The dary of the extermination aff nts Picts ap- 
pears to have been fabricated by ignorant and lying 


monks of the eleventh or twelfth century; who 


fancied themſelves enabled by virtue of their prieſt- 
iy illumination, to account for every thing; and in 


hiſtory, as in religion, chaſe rather to invent at Og: LI 


_w, chan to ee e e e 


I”. 4 
* 
1 


E Thoſe . which to ſubſequent obſervers, | 
more inquiſitive and diſcerning than the monks, 
. ſeemed to countenance 18 tale of the-maſlicre 5 
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NOTES. 


| of one half of the ancient iahabithes of Scotland, 
may now be ſatisfactorily explained, without Up 
aid of a amen, ſo ee e 


1 


I. No fact! in a Sos of Marg obſcure: * de. 


clone in records, can be better eſtabliſhed, than 
that which is above aſſerted concerning the unifor- 
| mity of the manners of the Picts with thoſe of the 
Scots, on the one hand, and with thoſe of the An- 
3 IO on the other. © 


Thoſe names 190 places which Go to 3050 been 


the earlieſt impoſed, are, through all the extent of 
the ancient Pictiſn dominions, univerſally Celtic; 
which argues, that the people by whom they were 
originally uſed, muſt have ſpoken the language of 
the ancient Scots. The fame funereal urns of half. 
burnt earth; the ſame graves protected on all ſides 


by oblong flat ſtones ; the ſame ſacred circles, once 


the temples of Druidic worſhip,” are common alike 
in Pictiſh, as in Scottiſh: Caledonia. The fragments 
remaining of Gaelic poeſy, diſtinguiſh not the man- 
ners of the Picts from thoſe of the Scots. If the 
language now ſpoken on the eaſtern coaſts of Scot- 


land differ from that of the weſtern ; we know cer. 


tainly, that this difference is not ſo old as the an. 
cient rivalry between the two nations by which theſe 
coaſts were reſpectively inhabited. 


'k 


” 


NOTES. 5 
It was impoſſible; that tribes ſimple and rude as 


— 
— 


different dialects of the ſame language.” Languages, 


n ate diſtinctions of meaning, for the expreſſion" of 
„which, the variations of inflexion ; and the aid E 


K ch 2 


tinguiſhed'as belonging to one or to another, only 
by the place in which we find them, not by any 
qualities in themſelves. They are infants whoſe ge- 


. 


any. two tribes, whoſe languages are only thus diſ- 


$ criminated, in contiguous ſituations; ſubject them 
E to the ſame influence of external nature; let them 
e meet in war, and aſſociate in peaceful intercourſe: 


plied out of the other; they will inſenſibly coaleſce 
into one; they will be united, in their progreſs un- 


* 


the Scots and Picts, ſhould have uſed other than 


in their origin, conſiſt ſolely of the names of mate. 
rial ſubRantes;; of events, of intentions. Thoſe deli- 


words ſignificant only in conſtruction, are employ- 0 
ebe too erg p we refined: for eee 


10 peculiarities of idiom or analogy. They are ſo 
many ſeparate collections of correſpondent words. 
Of theſe, any particular word or words may belong, 
as well to this language, as to that. They are diſ- 


niuſes and characters are, as yet unformed. Place 
Ihe language of each will become familiar to the 
other: the ſcantineſs of each language will be ſup- 


15 aT ne Ae and d their idioms rn be 
Unioſ | 


NOTES. 


almoſt all in common. This 25 e to be lie 07 
outline of the hiſtory of the firſt progreſs of every vi 
language that has attained to any conſiderable cop. il 
ouſneſs and regularity. If there was ever any d. be 
verſity of the lan guages of the Scots and the Pits; k. 
they muſt, in this manner, have * one. The t 
change was unavoidable, e e to 
As 3 1 
if Concersing arts and manners, the very ſame re Wl 
ſoning is to be uſed. The arts and manners of f- Wl 
| vages being ſimple and natural, are, under the ſame il " 
external circumſtances, almoſt invariably the ſame, ü 
Mutual intercourſe ſoon wears off any flight peculi- il © 
arities by which ſuch ſavage tribes may, at any time Wl ' 
happen to be diſtinguiſhed. Although we had the if | 
direct teſtimony of no monument or record; ve 
might, nevertheleſs, infer from the general analogy 
of the qualities and the circumſtances of mankind, 
that, the arts and manners, as well as the language 
of the ancient Picts and Scots, muſt have been in- 
diſcriminately common to both. 


"4 It is no leſs certain, that the manners of the ſou - 
thern Picts were, in the progreſs of their hiſtory, 
aſſimilated, in a great meaſure, to thoſe of their 
Anglo-Saxon neighbours. No fact in hiſtory can 
be more indubitably eſtabliſhed, than that, the Nor- 
 thpmbrians anda their conquelts, a at one period, 
over 


U 


Jer 101 all Picland. The Pitts kk their | 
tributaries. The An glo-Saxons eſtabliſhed garriſons 

n Pictland, ſent officers to collect the ſtipulated tri- 

bute, and even appropriated a part of the Pictiſm 

ands. At a ſubſequent period, the Picts ſhared in 

the partition of the Northumbrian dominions ; and 

took poſſeſſion of the country between the Forth 

ind the Tweed, without extirpating 3 its Anglian in- 
habitants. After the Pictiſh clergy had begun to 

abjure thoſe heretical opinions and obſervances 
which had formerly held them in ſeparation from - 
the church of Rome; they alſo aided the progreſs 
of Anglian manners through Pictland. By theſe 
means, the ſouthern Picts were, in a great meaſure, 
incorporated with the northern Anglo-Saxons. The 
laws, manners, cuſtoms, and language of theſe latter 
people were not only eſtabliſhed permanently i in the 
country between the Tweed and the Forth, but 
were carried through the diſtrict between the Forth 
ud the Tweed, and even partly extended north · 
wards AAR Klan An gus hire. 


I Is upon theſe grounds, 1 bave maintained, that 0 
the Scots only ſubdued, but did not exterminate "ws ll 
the Pidts : and that the language and manners of . 
the Picts, in ſo far as they were peculiar, have dif- 
wg 5205 ad haing wacky loſt in thoſe of the 
Scots, 


/ 


ceny, difloyal. ee 


1} 


NIS! 
a, on t one hand, in „e * the + Ang 


wy on the Other 


See Fordun. Dudliabal:* Boeth. Major. Leſl. Chron: et Hiſt fub 


" * III: the e of Immes and Pinkerton 71 Bedæ Hiſt, * 


* 
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* 2 of the eſtabliſhment of Dani col, 
8 5 in Moray in Scotland, as in Northumberlad, | 


in England, arg ſtrong and concluſive. 


Af -" 


The ſituation of this dittrict of Scotland urch 
invited the deſcents of the Norſe, or Daniſh pirates, 
It ſeems indeed impoſſible, that, in their expeditions 
along the eaſtern coaſts of Britain, they ſhould not 


| have bet landed « on the ſhores of the Moray Erith, 


ite was more convenient | to retire hither i in the win. 


ter- months, than to return homie, by a perilous 04 


vigation, to the diſtant havens of! Scandinavia, | SY 


Our ancient tiſtoriatis 0 chrönddder ſpeak uni- 


5 h of the Danes' and Norwegians invading Mo- 


ray; paſſing the winter here, combating, in this 


territory, the Scottiſh monarchs, - with various fuc- 


ceſs; ſubmitting after defeat ; rebelling ;- Inviting 
the aid of e ever een wa 


a 8 5 4 
. 2 


[The diſtri: of ; Mindy gil tte e various mo- 
numents of Daniſh origin, The hnguage pan 


Pq 
- \ 
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in didi, har, ever * . in a Soak met- 
ſure; Daniſh. - The inhabitants of Moray, till even 
within the preſent century, were regarded by the 
Scots of the circumjacent country, as a ſeparate and 

hoſtile race and a prædatory incurſion i into. Moray 

Was, conceived to be no violation of the general 
peace, no infraction of the laws. The traditions of 
| the country ſtill concur with other circumſtances in 
repreſenting ſome part of the 1 remote n of | 
its preſent inhabitants to have R Danes. 


See Ckreh. Piet Ford un e is Libro VI. ub  \rexibul | 
* Conſt. & Keniiz—Majotis Hiſt; palhm.—Statiſt. Account, I. 267. 469. 


"ns I. NP III. 1h abs; h IV. 51. 199, V. 2. 431. VI. 19. See alſo 
in. gs b. 7 5 0 © 


ray, obs rf of Columba and his pious; com- 
panions in the Hebudæ, Hyona was aſſigned to them 
for a place of ee by the petty mee, rd 
they firſt. ſucceſsfully addreſſed themſelves. They 
ſoon reared a rolls chapel, and prepared cells or buy 6 
to ſhelter them. As the number of converts was 
increaſed, theſe Weben their ſpiritual inſtructors 
by the cager offering of ſuch wealth as they had to 
beſtow, - The induſtry of che Keldees, more inge- 
nous, and directed to their accomodation with more 
arneſt perſeverance than was that of the ruder lai- 

Ys about e, gradually reed che comforts of 
280 EY: FE > No their | 


NN orks. 


their condition. The ſacred buildings were ella 
ged, and began to be inveſted with ſome degret 
of comparative magnificence. At length, the dif 
eiples of Columba, the poſſeſſors of Hyona, viſited 
the continent, where they faw religion arrayed in 
ceremonies more cumbrous and ſplendid; and ac. 
commodated with palaces the moſt ſtately that Go. 
thic architecture could conſtruct. | Returning, they 
brought Italian artiſts into theſe remote regions, 
The lapideous treaſures of the Hebudæ afforded no- 
ble materials for the builder. A cathedral worthy 
| of the ſanity of Hyona ſoon aroſe. Other edifices 
were added. The kings of Scots anxiouſly defired 
that their aſhes might be interred in this venerable 
feat of religion. Hyona was, for a while, in ſome 
meaſure, the capital of the Scottiſh monarchy ; for, 
the Abbot of Hyona and his monks were reſpected 
; above the kings; and their wiſdom and inſpiration 
N were devoutly conſulted, upon every extraordinary 
occaſion. Even after another ſeat for the diſciples 
of Columba had been eſtabliſhed at Dunkeld, the 
parent · monaſtery ſtill retained its ancient honours. 
In the invaſions of the Weſtern Hes by the Pagans 
of Scandinavia, Hyona was plundered; its monks 
maſſacred; its books and other ſacred treaſures dif 
perſed or deſtroyed; its buildings burnt or defaced. | 
But, as they ſubdued, and ſettled in, theſe Illes, 


the Scanians were converted to Cy Hy- 
| ons 
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. NOTES. | 1 
| ona mitigated the ferocity of its conquerors ; and 


Norſe ſovereigns of theſe iſles, as it had formerly 
been, and ſtill continued to be, of the kings of Scot - 
und. But, it ſeems not to have ever, after this pe- 


immediately before the Norſe invaſions. 


| gee Chronica Pie. Manniz, n, and the MSS. Account of 
a K.. {of 


| . —.— Q. Page 45. 3 
Dunx KELD 8 the ſecond ſeat of the diſciples 


of Dunkeld might be, at firſt, eſtabliſhed with a 


applied to theſe monks of the order of Columba; 
the place might perhaps be named Dunkeldee from 
its new poſſeſſors. At leaſt, this ſeems not more 
unlikely than the other accounts of the etymology 
of the name. While Hyona was waſted and. occu- 
pied by the Norwegians and Danes, Dunkeld roſe 
to rival that ancient religious ſeminary... From this 
period, until after the inſtitution of the Biſhopric of 
dt Andrews, Dunkeld continued to be the princes! 

. of ** n in Scotland. | 


e ei | Chronica, ut b 


- 
1 *. Us 


is dignity and ſplendour. were, by degrees, reſto- 
red. It became the e burial- placè of the 


riod, regained the full ſplendour in which i exiſted 


of Columba. I ſhould ſuppoſe, that the monaſtery . 


view chiefly to the religious inſtruction of the Picts. 
If Keldees were, before this time, a denomination. 


VVV 
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5 Nork R. Page 45. 0 

8 n was the next, in the order of the 
inflicution; of the religious eſtabliſhments of Scot. 
land. Its regiſters are too little worthy of faith, to 


| enable to fix the period, ar which its firſt monaſteries | 


were founded, or its biſhopric erected. However, 


neither the one nor the other can have taken place, 


prior to the eighth, or perhaps even the ninth cen, 
tury. It muſt have been, while Abernethy was the 
capital ſeat of the Pi&tiſh monarchy, that a ſeat was 
firſt aſſigned to the Clergy at St Andrews. The in. 
ſtitution of the biſhopric cannot have been earlier 
than the reconciliation of the Scottiſh to ths Romif 
Church. | | 


See the Regiſter of $t Andrews, with the + ote chronic e 
have been ane uſed in this | Work. Pi £ 


bn on Las: VITRIFIED FORT 8. 


2 Tux Vitrified Forts: have not been yet Flog 
obſerved, as remarkable monuments of the arts of 


the ancient inhabitants of Scotland. The ſites of 


ſuch as have been obſerved, are, for the greater 
part, on eminences, and on the ſummits of high 
hills. Their figure is always ſome modification of 


5 the circle; their extents, various; ; their condition, 


"235 0 integrity of ſtructure, broken, and dilapidated, 
ſunk,. in many places, in the earth, and overgrown 


1 yith nl They have b been diſcovered on the eal· 


erm 
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tern, ad: dnt the wa eas of Scotland ; bor 
tau ern never e within the interior 9 duntry. 
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That, Mili are + works of 85 Ac Ccteddlais: : 
in their rudeſt ſtate ; acquainted with fuſible, yet 
without knowledge of calcinable ſtones; wonder- 
fully ſkilled in the application of the powers of __ 
bot — > n ee art 95 Ufe: 1 
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That, Aue are ere 1008 ce; of 
ch Rave ſuffered accidental ay _ 4 


That, they a are remains * ed FLOOR con- 
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has ales are alba" poſi . Wh 
craters, of which the internal fires have long been 
waſted, the depths filled up, the lava diſperſed, and 
the appearance, as it ſhould ſeem, almoſt, wholly 
_ by eee T0: e e rn ene 8 


ſtones which have been raiſed, in _— the e 5 


uns. in their perfect dune, of wood partly, and. 


n da cone at a aperiodm more remote thay! 
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| to Britain, more remote tlian the firſt introduti 
of Druidiſm into this part of the iſland; and, (x 


; * / 
» 1 
_ o j | — 1 Ti. 
# a p A ; 1 I 
-. BE \\- 1 NOTES. 


' vaſt length of years which has clapſed fince tber 


ing, as much as poſſible, all controverſy with thoſe 
who have declared, that they think differently. It 


gians; and, 2. That, they have bern 'vitrifed oh 


| cannot be directiy and preciſely aſcertained; while 


the firſt tnitnlration of the ancient Caledoviansi in. 


was unavoidable, in the many viciſſitudes of that 


erection), burnt down amid the ravages of war, 
_ ws 9 7 175 ROOM Rs; 99 0 


8 


1 bake nid. in W ben, that theſs; IRA 1 
were the works of the Norſe invaders who ravaged e 
theſe coaſts in the eighth, the ninth, and the tent Wil ® 

centuries ; not denying that wood and looſe ſtones if 
might be uſed in their, conſtruction, and that they Wil © 
might be vitrified chiefly in ng burnt down by t 
bela, 15 1 1 
III. I ſhall fine: my reaſon Jovi my opinion; avoid- Will * 


may be reſolved into two parts, —1. That the vitri- 
fied forts were the works of the Danes and Norwe- 


fire acciden ly Es 


Since it is not falr adn to TRE back to 
more remote period, any event of which the date 


if bat be, with ep n, of circumſtances, 
referred 


| NOTES. 


Ae to a ae: The conſtruction af WM 
works muſt- not be aligned to an age prior to that 
of the Druids: vhleſs it ſhall appear more impro- 
hable, that they might be reared in a ſubſequent pe- 
nod. Yet, that they cannot be the works of the 
ancient Caledonians, appears certain; for, no fact 
mentioned by Roman or Grecian writers, no de 
ſcription in ancient Gaelic poetry, d remaining mo- 
nument indubitably Call , affords the flight. 
elt reaſon to perſuade us,—that this Caledonians had 
my other places of ſhelter, than caves, huts in 
which mud, turf, and wood. were very' noe 
employed, rude palliſades of wood and earth, with 
their natural marſhes, foreſts, hills, and thickets. 
Ihe buildings even of the ſimpleſt edifices of ſtone 


s not an obvious invention for ſavages. 5 Ls. 


ones are not frequent ; they want {kill and 'induſ- 
ry, to quarry out the rock. Altars, and temples, 
vith idol. forms, are always the firſt works of naſ- 


cent architecture and ſculpture. How, then, ſhould 
the ancient Caledonians have. erected fortreſſes which, 


in the wild, impervious ſtate of their country, they 
little needed; while the only temples of their ſuper- 
OP: circles of Pao. ere e, 90 
1 7 5 d | | : 
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A is lden ; poſſible, Giat: Aer the Weed had 


tyra them ;—when they had ſeen ſo much of 


5 | Roman 


4 
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That, at this period, they might raiſe ſome ſuch e 


Py If he learn any thing from them, it is unintention- | 


—_ 
\ 


NO OTES. | 
: Wen architecture, as to 8 that large. build, 
ings of a determinate form might be conſtructed of 
ſtone — yet not enough to teach them to build wit 
2 ſkilful knowledge of the moſt advantageous form, 
poſition, . inſtruments,” materials, and: ſtrufture ;— 


_ difices, in which their own practice of building, 
might be conjoined with What appeared to them to 
be the Roman practice. Thus might buildings with. 
out mortar be raiſed: and that theſe might be after. 
wards burnt down, ſo as to ſuffer vitrification in 
the burning. —is eafily. conceived: - But, the Ro- 
mans hardly ever alarmed the ſecurity of the Cale 
donians, on thoſe quarters on which the remains of 
the vitriſied forts are now diſcovered. Nor have 
theſe forts any mixed; reſemblance: of. Caledonian 
and of Roman art. Nay, if the Caledonians had 
learned to imitate in any conſiderable degree, the 
military maſonfy and architecture of the Romans; 
we ſhould ſurely have received ſome hints concern 
ing ſuch imitation from Roman, or from. monkih 
writers. But, a ſavage is the moſt indocile of ani- | 
mals, He diſdains to adopt the arts of thoſe who 
are more ingenious and induſtrious than himſelf 


ally; if he imitate them, it is unconſciouſly. One 
ſavage is like another: One civilized- perſon vil 


ſoon become like another ; ; but 1. is long, very long 


\ 


N OTES. 


fore any confideradle approximation can take place 
| between A * mL a civilized perſon. _ £9 


their edifices, whether civil or: military, differed ſo 
entirely from theſe vitrified forts; that the ancient 


: inhabitants of the Scottiſh coaſts cannot have learn- 

g ed from them to e ſuch m— of defente. | 

of Are theſe de hk indeed Daniſh ? On ſuch 5 
£ fites were the ancient Danes and Norwegians accuſ- 
: tomed to erect their fortreſſes. Nearly ſimilar is the 


f outline of the Daniſh camps. Only upon thoſe coaſts 


- fied forts been diſcovered.” If circles ſeemingly Druidi- 
i cal ftand ſometimes near the incloſure of theſe forts; 
4 the Danes and Norwegians were Pagans, for a con- 
ſiderable time after their firſt deſcents upon the Bri- 


zo dees, equally with the Caledonians and Britons, 


I. bey were, at that period, too, ſufficiently unſkil- 
D ful in architecture, to rear ſtructures thus rude. We 
ne know certainly, that they were, as yet, ſtrangers an 
nll _ to the uſe of mortar. ' Nor, let it be obje&- 


s ed, that, if of a period ſo late as the eighth or the 
e the ninth Aue . forts could not be gas 


Vox. I. 8 „„ 10 


Aa} to > the An nds: : we ie well, that 


which were often viſited by the Danes, have our vitri- 


tiſh coaſts; and we learn as well from their own. 
fn hiſtorians, as from the alluſions to their worſhip, in 
1. the poems of Oſſian, that they had their ſacred cir- 


8 


75 


tot ruinous, andy edulderably Ailapicates 28 they 
now appear. It is true, that a few of the moſt ſty, 
pendous works of architecture have furvived for 


many centuries among the wrecks of time : The py- 
ramids of Egypt, the column of Severus at Alexan. 


dria, the pillars and porticoes of Palmyra, ſome frag. 
ments of the grandeur of ancient Athens, and one 
or two of the temples of old Rome, now conſecra. 


ted to the worſhip of the true God, may {till diſplay 


the noble characteriſtics of one of the ſublimeſt arts 
of civilized antiquity. - But, where are now the 


| works which the Romans erected in Provincial Bri. 


tain? Their walls, caſtles, temples, palaces, arches, 


columns With extreme difficulty, have one or 


two.of the foundations of the old Anglo-Saxon cafe | 


tles been diſtinguiſhed among circumjacent Knolls 
and hillocks. Not a caſtle: of thoſe which were e- 
| rected by tho Normans, upon their firſt ſettlement 
95 in Britain, is now ſtanding and habitable, unleſß 


20 perhaps i in conſequence of having received number- 


SRL leſs reparations. Had it not been for the accident 
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of their vitrification ; the vitriſied forts, the ſubject 


of the preſent enquiry, muſt, ere now have ſhared 


the fate of our other 1 8 of the gots. and the 
c ninth entüries. oy 


p 
4 


- Probability ! 8 to be all DM can « well be obtain- 


2 of in the 5 dals: And! chink chat theſe argu- 


ments 


' NOTES: 


ments have endured it much mo e . that! e 
our Vitrified Forts are the works of the Danes and: 
Norwegians, than of the Picts, the Scots, or ang. >, 
more ancient inhabitants of. North Britain; and of 
the eighth and the ninth centuries, rather than of 5 
my other period in our hiſtory, That they ae hel e 
| works of a later period has not been. pretended by _ e 
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[The vitrified matter, differs, ü in its ts diſtinguiſhing „ 
| curateriſtics, from volcanic products. The ſites DP : 
have nothing of the appearance. of volcanic. craters + 
| choaked up. The neighbourhood. bears no marks 
of ancient volcanic eruptions. Theſe vitriſications 
ve not, then, been produced by fires raging in te * | 


t | dowels of of che r mountains e * are now.ſeg a e 
d th is abſurd t to 108 that, they are- ee age 5 Ys 


| glomerations of ſtones, thrown. tagethis, in ning 
the ground. The ground about their ſites has no - 
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NOTES. he 
haps very ately, for the purpoſes 0 of A n 
That fire Was ieitentiapally employed for cement. 
ing them, is a AN Ani too ne 0 n 
refutation. | Z 


It remains; 1 8 moſt n that they 1 
been rudely reared of ſtones, with perhaps earth and 
wood, without mortar, and without regular maſon- 


Ty. Their ſituation and extent ſhew them to have 
been intended as places of defence. The ſtones em- 
ployed have happened to be of a fuſible character. 


Fires have been kindled within perhaps, to af. 
ford light and warmth to the occupants ; or as ſig- 


nals to ſpread the alarm of war over the-country, 


They have been beſieged; ; taken and retaken by 
turns; and upon every ſuch occaſion, the beſiegers, 


wanting artillery and military engines, have been 
obliged to diſlodge or OP the W by th the 


application of fire. 


Here, too, as before, it is probability, not cer- 
tainty, to which we attain. But, the account here 


given, is undeniably the moſt probable one. 


Vet, it is not impoſſible, that J may be repreſent- | 


£d as having given. this account of che matter, ſolely 
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NOTES. 


4 1 * de the : 
reader who ſhall hear this objection offered, to read 
the accounts of others in their own werner nd to 
view the vitriieations, nts 15 re to « decide 
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e ee eee 
idea of referring theſe vitrifications, in their origin, 
to a period prior to that of any other monument of 
our hiſtory ; becauſe I have obſerved too partial a pro-—-ꝛ 

penſity among our late enquirers into Antiquities, to 


n- WF refer every thing which they cannot explain, back to 
r. an age prior to the commencement of our received 
f. chronology. Mr Ledwich, the late Mr Bailli of Paris, 
g and almoſt, too, the very Learned and Ingenious au- 
5. thor of this opinion which I preſume to oppoſe, in re- 
by reſpect to the extreme antiquity of our vitrified Forts, 
ſs, have ſhewn a diſpoſition to refer productions of 
en human art to an era prior to the Scripture-date of 
he Wl the preſent arrangement of terre/trial nature. Iam 
ready to do homage to the abilities of theſe illuſtri- 
ous men. But, with me it ſhall ever be a principle : 
er- in reſearches of this kind, to refer events of doubtful - 
ere date to the lateſt period, at which it is equally probable, 
| that they might happen: And fince all parts of the hiſ. 
tory and doctrines of our holy religion hang ſo 
ent- ¶ cloſely. together, that if one be pulled down, the reſt 


| muſt totter to their fall; ſhould we not beware of 
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Engliſh defeated” at Clitherow. Progreſs "of the Scots in Yorkſhire, 

The clergy and barons prepare to oppoſe the Scots.  Revigy of the 
Cottiſh army. Negotiations for Peace. The Engliſh prepare to en- 
nge. ' Order of the Scots. Battle in which the — are defeated. 
dame and anger of the Scots. Humanity of David; and e aq of the 
legate. Werk-caſtle taken. A peace concluded. Galtantry and jend- . | 
lip of Stephen and Prince Henry. War with the 5 — 'of the Illes, 


David viſits Matilda in London. David's civil government-and liber- 

ity to the Church. Death of Prince Henry. acks of David, 

Dath of David, Character of David CA. V J erseh ang 

Malcolm and ſtate of the government. Invaſions of 8 

die Ilanders. Incroachments of the Engliſh. The Galwegi 1 i 
and ſubdued. A rebellion of the inhabitants of Moray to repre - 

tions granted by the Scottiſh Parliament to the ſiſters of | : 

does homage ane to Death and character of Maleola, 1 

<Crae: VI. AccEssion and firſt acts of William. Negotiations nag 

be Kings of France and England. William joins a confederacy againft 

. Hoſtilities between the Scots and Engliſh. William made 2 a 
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ance on England. Uvfortinate adventures of David, Earl of 
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g which ſubſiſtence was acquired. Man agement of cattle: Hunting: 
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bitecture. Oey 
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I E Lulac Was abandoned and Lain in 4D. 
M Strathbogy; ; Malcolm had already mounted | 


50 Accelion 


the thrötie of his fathers. . He was ſolemnly Crown- of Mal- 


ed King of the Scots, at Scone, on the twenty- fifth [rouge 


of April, in the year one thouſand and fifty · ſeven. 8 
The Picts, and the Britons of Strathelyde were now, 
vithout diſtinction, confounded under che famecc com- 8 
mon name, with their conquerors. ; 


Galloway, the Hebude, with ſome part of Ap EY a 


ſkire ; the iſles of Shetland and Orkney, with ſome - 
contiguous diſtricts of the Scottiſh main land; Mal. oO 
colm's dominion was thus eſtabliſhed over the whole - 
extent 'of the preſent Scotland ; in addition to the 


incipa nity, of . . he continued 8 
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Tris fidelity of Malcolm” s friends and; followers 


uss confirmed by che prudent generoſity with which 


| He rewards 
7 bis friends. 


he diſtributed among them, the forfeited poſſeſſons 


of the family and adherents of Macbeth and Lulac. 
Macduff, thane of Fife; to whoſe encouragement 
and aid the ſon of Duncan had been chiefly indebt. 
ed for his ſucceſs; diſdaining, with the magnani. 
mity of a Caledonian chieftain, to accept the ſordid 


privileges 


conferred. 
ov» Mac- 


duff, _ 


reward of lands or other wealth ; was gratified with 


honours and immunities, more pleaſing to a noble 


mind. It was enacted, that, he and his fucceſſon, 


thanes of Fife, ſhould, ever after, have the privilege 


of placing the crown upon the head of every ſuc⸗ 


ceeding king of Scotland; that, they ſhould be, in 


llüke manner, from this time, the leaders in the vin 
of the Scottiſh army, whenever i it might march out, 
with the royal banner diſplayed, as its enſign; 
that, the ſame Macduff and his deſcendents, i in the 
direct male line, ſhould be, henceforth, exempted 
from all puniſhment for unpremeditated murther, 


5 fave the PAY. © of a SPORT: fine ., 


\ SEVERAL 


*; Major de Geſtis Sock: Lib. III. c. 4 3 8. Chron, L. V. 
Cap. 9 :—Buchanan, Hiſt. Lib. VII. — enumerate the privileges 


conferred on Macduff upon the authority of theſe Hiſtorians, But, 


to ſay the truth, I think their evidenee here ſuſpicious. The mul& 


for manſlaughter, ftated by Major, at twenty-four merks for a noble, 


| —twelve, for a peaſant, — was certainly the condition of a law extenl- 


185 ding over the whole nation, not of an immunity enjoyed only by a par- 


ticular i Gy os patients more ſevere than: the nn. af 


be p | 


5.0 


of continual warfare, murther appears a crime leſs hainous, than a- 
wong thoſe who cultivate, in quiet ſecurity, the arts of peace. The 


fared to ſet my own judgment in oppoſition to the conſent of the ori- 


Tata ork. 
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Scots borrowed many of their firſt laws from the Anglo-Saxons. Major ; 
Adds this remarkable fact; Dicere conſucverunt homicide, ſe abſolvendos 
dummodo hanc ſummam darent ad Kinboc, privilegio legis Macduff. . Wa 
| From all theſe facts and circumſtances taken together, I think it clear, 

| that this Regulation reſpecting manſlaughter, muſt have been rather — 
Alu, the inſtitution of which was procured by Macduff, than >: 

| uliar privilege conferred upon him and his family. —Yet, have I not _ | 
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Seven _ of p peace followed. In the courſe @ Fr 5. 88 

if by ren ble e, Fang fierce. magnani- dete, 3 
 mity, which is one of the moſt ſplendid qualities ES ; 


that ever appear in the Barbarian character, One un 4, 
a his braveſt and moſt daring ſervants had „ 


5 3 oy 


againſt his life. The conſpiracy was, fortunate- - . 
, diſcovered, to the kin g, before the regicide could 
ated. Malcolm commanded not the in- 
- fant dd or impriſonment of the traitor. Taking 
him for his attendant, to the chaſe, he ſeized the 
moment when they two happened to be left alone 
together, in the depth of a wood: the gallant mo: 
eee rod; e en eee 
„„ 5 H h * 5 FRED follower. we : ; 
en enn he deſerve to ſuffer, hs committell murther in . 
| deed, but not i in intention? By the laws as well of Howel Dha, as of Ina 
nnd Ethelbert, murther, in whatever circumſtances committed, was 
to be atoned for by the payment. of a ſpecified fine. The firſt laws of 


barbarians, juſt beginning to ſubje themſelves to civil order, hardly 
erer puniſh accidental murther with death. Where men live in a ſtate 88 
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on 1 ber to draw his alſo, and bade bim now aſſal 
— that life with the manly courage of a warriour, 2. 
| - gainſt which he had conſpired with the dark malig. 
{73% - MESS coward; The guilty ſervant fell trembling 
at his ſovereign's feet, confeſſed his treachery, na. 


> ed it “. 


Ion 0 the Scots wad their gallant monarch were 
= of the Scots 


mt of ſpirits too unquiet, to endure, for any length of 


l Nortkum. 


berlend. time, the tranquillity and inaction of peace. Toſ. 
To . "tigh, fon to the famous Earl Godwin of Weſſer, 
5061 was, at this time, carl of Northumberland, and, by 
conſequence, Malcolm's neighbour, on the confines 
of Lothian and of Cumbria. Toſtigh was light, 
violent, fierce, treacherous, and ambitious ; he had 
obtain ed his earldom, by the excluſion of the fami- 

hy of Siward, Malcolm's ancient friend and protec- 

tor. Yet, had the neceſſities of neighbourhood, or 
ſome other cauſe produced a profeſſed friendſhip 


st Cuthbert. The ſanctity of their mutual engage- 


* Major, de Cetis Scot. L. 17. 3. - folio 4 44 1 Scoti- 
, chronicon, in L. V. C. 11, 12 ;—Buchanani Hiſtoria Rer. Scotic. in 
I. VII Aeli de Reb. Geb. Scot. hs P. 203. „ Romæ, Fr 
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med his r 3 n and obtain. 


between the Scottiſh King and the Northumbrian 
Earl. Such a friendſhip could not be ſtable, al- 
2 ratified in the name, or over the relics of 


ments Was eee Malcolm now invaded Nor- 
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tumberland, and laid waſte the country of Toſ: 255 7 5 
tgh,—But, ſo fluctuating is the policy, ſo ranſient N 3 
and uncertain are not leſs the enmities than the ami- 15 
ties of Barbarians ; that Toſtigh, within two years 

iter this, when defeated and driven out of Eng- : 
and by his brother Harold, found Nw 11 d 0 1 
whole wee with Malcolm | in IN . 1 


en ; having þ l | originally; 2 8 


ſuhmits to 


Celts and Belgz; having been conquered, occupi- the don. 


ni6n-of 


ed, and at length evacuated by the Romans; ha- William of | 5 
ring been next ſeized by the Anglo-Saxons, and "2 
by them poſſeſſed in ſovereignty, whether in the 

divided n of the heptarchy, or in nue 
great monarchy, for nearly ſix hundred years; ha- 
ving been ravaged, colonized, and held, for a hort 
time, in precarious dominion by the Danes; Was 
now about to undergo another memorable revolu- 1 5 
The conqueſts and the ufurpation of the - 
= had diſturbed the order of the ſucceſſion. of e 
the Anglo-Saxon monarchs. The family of Galt... 
vin had riſen to a degree of power and ſplendour „„ 
in which they were enabled to obſcure the n 5 5 
of the royal dignity, and to almoſt diſpoſe of tbke 
| crown at their pleaſure. Edward the Confeflor, | . 

without heirs of his own body; without even a re. 
9900, In es male line mot 12 bs Fink whoſe ana. „ 
e Dagan ares 1% 199 mY 


WO 


* 
* 


| 12 
ien r ed not 8 of 2 e yt anxious to 
* diſappoint the ambition of Godwin and his ſom 
whom he hated; and allied by affinity to the Dukes 
| of Normandy ;—was thus induced to encourage 
William to aſpire to the inheritance of the Engliſh 
Adominions. It was an age of adventure. William 
805 ſoul was formed for vaſt projects, and for daring 
Fo enterpriſe. Hardly had Harold ſeated himſeff on 


f 

| 

U 
the throne of Edward, when the Duke of N orman. ! 
l 

| 


dy prepared to invade England. The Pope bleſſed 

his hopes ; ; neighbouring princes favoured his ex- 
SO, pedition ; ſoldiers of fortune flocked to his ſtandard, 
5 — He landed in England, with an army of ſixty thou- 
1 find men. Harold met him at Haſtings; but was 
9 © there defeated and flain, The Engliſh might have 
. muſtered a ſecond army ; but a leader was wanting 
to them. They haſtened to avert the Conquerors 
rage by ſubmiſſion. He was ſoon ſeated on tbe 
Engliſh throne, amidſt almoſt the ſame general 
conſent and plauſive acclamations of his new fub- 
jects, as if he had been the monarch of their choice, 
Yet, jealouſies, diſcontents, detected conſpiracies, 
And unſucceſsful inſurrections ſoon reſtored to Wil 
| Ham, as he deemed, thoſe rights of conqueſt which 
be ſeemed to have loſt, by the ready ſervility with 
which the Engliſh had, at firſt offered their necks | 
to his yoke. Rapine, maſſacre, confiſcation, op- 

1 were let looſe We them. Tho nen of 

- „ e Willag' 
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William's Norman followers was fully cad Szer- 1 
And, to be pe e was, we n to be a wor 
bet OE BOY PRE Ls SET ar hes 
4 ar 221 
Mika: of the Daniſh. 8 ee 42. 8 
from the northern diſtricts, ſought refuge in 8cot :: 
had, with Malcolm. Wich them came Edgar Athe- fg 
ing. the heir of the Engliſh Zrown, whoſe r | 
Harold and William had invaded, his mother A4... 
gal. and his Giſters Margaret and Chriitian, . 
royal exiles were earneſt to enſure to themſelves the e 
permanent protection of Malcolm: A mind like his 
vg not formed. to reſiſt the attractions of beauty 
in diſtreſs: Margaret, beſide her perſonal accom- 
plſhments, had 152 hopes of a crown to offer to a 
verful to contend with William: 


. 4 * 


4 


" wk walked, in marriage, to wage eee 


N 


ban after her arrival at his Toney * 

Tas gen ir abi, „ the; cou A. D. 

| ſels of the diſcontented Engliſh. Edgar Atheling, ors. 
with the chieftains of Northumberland, although Melee 


ſubmits to 


aded by a mighty force of Danes, from a large William; 


after- that 


leet, were ſoon diſcomfited d, divided, and diſperſed, and have 
Ons and he: arts of IRONS Er ee wh o 


Northum- _ 


2 1 RS could berland 
* w. ee L. II. P. 57:—Matth. Paris, p. 3. . Hear, Hunting land. 
| L. vu. P. a11:— Sim. Dunelm. 194: &c. | 
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1 85 Ser. 4 could follow to ſapport them, their expedition w I © 


WY defeated, - He, nevertheleſs,” 


idyaiiced with his Wi = 
my , through Teeſdale, Cleveland, and the whole de 
biſhopric of Durham; conquering all oppoſition, b. 
and laying the country deſolate as he went on, Will U 
In this career of devaſtation and of victory, news I * 
1 were ſuddenly brought - to him, that his own terri. f 
'  - tories of Cumberland were equally waſted by G0. Will © 
| __  patrie;/ lately the adherent of Edgar, but now, for. Wil if 
5  - © a time, the active vaſſal of William. His mind was 
 _- inflamed to fury: He commanded ; and his ſoldiers 
| flew, without diſtinction of ſex or age, the unre- Wi | 
fiſting and unarmed inhabitants whom they had, Will / 
till now, ſpared; even the churches were burnt u. Ml! 
pon thoſe who had fled to them, as; to ſanctuaries 
which the rage of war would not dare to violate. 
Malcolm beheld from an eminence, while the hor- 
rours of his vengeance were thus ſpread around. 
Weary, at len gth, of maſlacre, the Scots retired; 
carrying away captives, a multitude of the youth of 
both ſexes; who were ſcattered i in domeſtic ſlavery 
"WO all Scotland We : | 


al D. a — 8 at the! Scots 1. the 
2 Northumbrians, came, ſoon after, northwards with | 

x mighty wy} j . to utter err he 
. Ont of Conducting.” | 

4 Sim. benen. P. * Forduni aden, r. Cap, 17. 
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wh; file country between the Humber and the Tees; ger. 1 


ther through an unknown country; the inhabitants 


of. of which ſtill laid it waſte, and retired b ASI SP : 

fors e ene N te e 

733 | 

ers Waist agli fabjedts groaning under op-" The — 
re. preſſion, were ſtill diſaffected to his government. ws to take 


tents, and aid the rebellion of the native Engliſh. 
time, to Malcolm; as they were driven into exile, 


or as they became impatient of William's deſpotiſm. 


line; in military renown, the rival of William; as 
his weaker neighbour, in the {ame iſland, with rea- 
lon, jealous of the Norman's growing greatneſs. 


ums; aſſigned them poſſeſſions in his kingdom; 


> e ÞF © 


Vol. te. LA II Eh numbers 


* Ingulptl, Pag. 79 W. Malms. Page 105 ;—Chron. 8 Sax. Pag. 
1 — enen P. 259. 


Numbers of both continued to retire, from time to 


The King of the Scots was, by his marriage witng 
Margaret, the ſecond heir of the Anglo-Saxon royal 


He received the refugees from England, with open 


and retained them i in honour about his court. Their 


\ 


ravaged Cumberland, the fieff of Malcolm; and en- — 

tering Scotland, proceeded, till he found it more 
prudent to accept the proffered homage of the Scot- 
tin King, for his Cumbrian poſſeſſions; than 4 
riſk the loſs of his own army, by leading. them far= 


refuge in 


Even his Norman Barons, haughty, martial, turbu- Scotland. 
kent, were ſometimes ready to inflame the diſcon- 
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p 

| . __ numbers augmented the population of his domi. il « 
— nions. The manners of his ancient ſubjects were f 
poliſhed and corrected by the refinements which Will : 
_ thoſe Engliſh exiles introduced. New arts began f 

to be practiſed i in Scotland ; new principles of po. ll « 

licy to be 3 and new forms of civil or. Wl 

der, to be eſlabliſhed. { 


= of Tr late peace We the Kings of England and 
al coin 


on his weſ- Scotland, had been the more readily agreed to, on 
ol the part of William, becauſe he was then impatient 
PEPE. Ap reviſit his Norman dominions ; on that of Mal. 
colm, becauſe! he foreſaw, that, in William's ab- 
ſence, he might more ſucceſsfully renew hoſtilities 
which he then wanted force to continue. But, it 
happened, more fortunately for the fidelity, than 

for the ambition of the king of the Scots; that, 
while the affairs of his paternal dominions called 

a. D. William abroad; inſurrections of the inhabitants of 
Moray, prædatory deſcents of the piratical Danes of 
the Iſles, and the equally prædatory incurſions of 
the Galwegians, neceſſarily withdrew Malcolm's care 
from his Engliſh frontier.— The Galwegians, more 
intent on plunder, than victory, were ſpeedily driven 
back to their foreſts and mountains. Nor could the 
Danes of the Iſles, diſtracted as they were, by in- 
teſtine diſcords; waſted by tyranny, rebellion, mur 
der, parricidez vithout any ſettled order i in the ſuc- 
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ceſſion of their rulers neither enjoying Wine = rb 
freedom, nor ſubjeded to any dominion uniformly wv 
and vigorouſly coercive; make, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, a ſteady or effectual oppoſition to the arms 
of Malcolm. They might harraſs by a deſultory 
var of robbery and ſtratagem; but under Malcolm, 
ſuch enemies could prevail againſt the Scots, only 
by temporary” ſurprize.— The people of Moray, and 
with them, thoſe of Caithneſs,” whether inſtigated 
to rebellion ſolely by the turbulence of their own 
temper and manners, or encouraged as well as aided * 1076. 
by the Danes from the Orkneys, and from the adjas 
cent continent, could-not be reduced to obedience, 

till Malcolm marched; in perſon againſt them. They 

were awed into Ss uns 5 bis ee or con- 

W 0b n fs 1119770] 31 4 | 


_ 
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life and ei- 


than the field of carnage and victory, ſtill awaited ji tranke- 
the huſband of Margatet, at his return from war. Malcolm. | 
She had not loſt her influence over his heart, by | 
becoming his wife. She bore him fix ſons and two 

daughters, the pledges of conjugal happineſs, the 
| frength and ornaments of his houſe. The elegance 9 
and order which ſhe introduced into his court and. / 

louſhold, ſoftened the native ferocity of his rude, 


although 


2 Chronicon ante fub initio :—Leſlzi in de Rebus Geſtis, Lib; 
V1 P. 201 * Hiſt Lib. VII. n 
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although lofty and generous ſpirit. - Inſtrudted by 


ber leſſons, and won by her example, the warriour 


learned by degrees, to put on the. mildneſs, and hu. 
mility of the Chriſtian: The Clergy in the Court, 
' beheld with min gled joy and reverence,—while Mar. 
garet engaged her huſband to act as interpreter, in 
pious conferences between herſelf who ſpake only 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue, and prieſts and nobles 
who underſtood none but the Gaelic ; —while ſhe ad- 
miniſtered food to orphans and to the poor, and in 


- Imitation of our Lord's humility, waſhed their feet. 
By her influence; joined to that of the Engliſh re. 


fugees, ſeveral of the more groſs and barbarous cuſ- 
toms of the Scots were aboliſhed ; and various wiſe 
and beneficial laws inſtituted ; which were either 


adopted from the ſyſtem of the Anglo-Saxon juriſ- 


prudence, or formed upon the purer principles of 


evangelical morality. New biſhopricks were, at 


Wars in 


Northum- 


renewed. If Edgar Atheling choſe to acquieſce in 


berland. 


the ſame time eſtabliſhed: and new v ſtruddures rai 
dad, for the ſervice of en 


Tar war with Etigland was, adds, a PO years, 


William's uſurpation of his rights; ; yet Malcolm 
was not obliged to follow the example. He ſeems 
to have deſired to add Northumberland to Cumber- 

land, 


* Turgotti Vita Margarette, — zx-Forduni Bot 


8 85 
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land, and to poſſeſs both, not in fieff, but in frees SECT. 1. 


feignty. William was called again to the conti- e. 
nent, by the affairs of Normandy. Malcolm ſeized 1 8 
the opportunity, and made a ſucceſsful expedition 1079. 
into N orthumberland. At Gateſhead, he routed 
the Engliſh, with great ſlaughter. The fortified 
places fell all into his hands. And, he made him- 
{lf maſter of the whole earldom... Odo, the ute- 
ine brother of William, and Robert, the Conque- 
ror's eldeſt ſon, were ſent, to reſiſt the progreſs of 
| the Scots. But, Malcolm maintained himſelf in 
poſſeflion of his conqueſts. | Robert one of the bra- | 
veſt warriours of his age, atchieved nothing memo- 
rable in this command; but, to guard the receding 
ironticr of the Engliſh dominions, bull the en 


of Newcaf men Ire. t et e eres) 


—— é—— ́u[b: m — —— — —„— — —— — - 


+1 


Tas ee ol En b hand a not to. — nate n, 
an Sa again; in povſen.'s. But, Wige Raf e . 
had no ſooner eſtabliſhed himſelf. on his father? 8 Malcolm. 
throne, than he made preparations, to drive ee | 
back, within their ancient limits. Edgar Atheling  —- 
who had, long ſince been reconciled to the Houſe —& 
of Normandy, and had ſubmitted to depend upon 


NS * een, and Pepe en of * ange ter and 
er- | His 
d, 


* Sim. Dunelm. 210:—Chron. Sax. 184:—Major I. m. C. 6. folie 
435. Forduni Scotichronicon, L. V. C. 18. | | 
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SECT. 1. his ſons, was, about this ſame time, driven back 


_ CHAP.1, 


into Scotland. Goſpatric, too, the repreſentative 
of the Daniſh Earls of Northumberland, had now 
been, for many years, the vaſlal of Malcolm. Upon 
ſuch offences, and with theſe adherents, Malcolm, 
anticipating the threatened hoſtilities of Nufus, led 
an army into the Engliſh territories, advanced to 
Cheſter-le-Street ; and, after ravaging his enemy's 


frontier, returned home, without living drawn the | 


Engliſh t to hr JO ee FAG 110 


Peace be Wir HIN 2 few indie," 5 wine of England 


tween Mal- 


colm and came northwards, with a powerful army, and a 


William 


Rufus, numerous and well appointed fleet. His fleet was 
| overtaken and deſtroyed by a tempeſt. ' But, with 
2097. his army, he nevertheleſs proceeded againſt the 
- - Scots. Malcolm, returning from the country be- 

yond the Forth, advanced into the diſtrict of Lo- 


thian (A), to meet the Engliſh. A peace, more ad- 


vantageous to both, than continued. bloodſhed and 

devaſtation, was mediated between the two kings, 

by Robert, the brother of William, and Edgar, 
the brother-in-law of Malcolm, The king of the 
Scots yielded to the Engliſh monarch, all his Nor- 

thumbrian poſſeſſions: : with the reſervation of only 

twelve 


Fes Cron. Sax. mw Sim, Dunelm, Gy 418. 
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| Sect, 
E twclve manors; and of an annual penſion of recs | nie 


e munen pee e CONE 


n PF what peace 254 be laſting, between two Malcolm 
u, WH ambitious monarchs, between two warlike and reſt- Corr. 7 
d es nations, in circumſtances of neighbourhood, fo | 
0 formed to invite mutual offence? William built a 
„ale at Carliſle. Malcolm regarded this act as an 
x infringement of the late treaty, and an incroach- 
| ment upon his feudal property in Cumberland. But, 
ige and experience had mellowed the ardour of 
d temper which diſtinguiſhed his earlier life. Reli- 
2 gion, it ſhould ſeem, had taught him to look back 
5 with horrour and remorſe, on the cruelties he had 
th exerciſed, in his various wars. In atonement for 
he the ſavage barbarity with which he had formerly 
e- vaſted Teeſdale, and the country round Durham, 
0- and for the ſacrilege of which he had been guilty in 
d. burning down the churches upon the miſerable pea- 
id fantry who took refuge in them; he was, at this 
5, time, preparing to rebuild, in new magnificence, 
, the cathedral of Durham; z the prior and biſhop of 
he which were among his confidential friends. In this 
r. diſpoſition, he preferred remonſtrance and negoti- 
ation to the inſtant rene wal of war. He was even 
perſuaded to repair to William's Court. Vet, when 
required, probably as the only new condition on 
VVV 
* Chron, Sar. P. 197 Sim. Dunelm. P. 2x6 Sec alſo Note 4. 
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10 his part, to do homage for his poſſeſſions in Eng. 
Www land; he refuſed, with indignation, to purchaſe 2 
| precarious ſecurity, at the expence of his own ho. 
nour and that of his Crown. He profeſſed himſelf 
willing to do the homage demanded, on the con, 

' fines between the two kingdoms ; not elſtwhere?, 


1 —— —— 


—ĩ RS 


RE TIRIN c, upon this, abruptly, from the Engliſh 
Malcolm court; he haſtened into his own dominions; and 
and flain, from theſe inſtantly returned, with an hoſtile force, 
3 againſt Northumberland. After ravaging the open 
country, he laid ſiege to Alnwick-Caſtle. But, Ro- 
bert de Mowbray, the Engliſh Earl of the county, 
having, in the mean time, collected a force, came 
uporPthe beſiegers, ere they were aware of his ap- 
proach. They raiſed the ſiege, to meet his attack. 
A fierce engagement and a great ſlaughter enſued. 
The Scots were routed; their king, and his eldeſt 
ſon, Edward, who ſhould have ſucceeded him, ſlain, 
De Mowbray interred Malcolm's body at Tinmouth: 
that of Edward was conveyed to Dunfermline. 

Thus was Northumberland loſt to the Scots f. 


Dank of" MarGaRer; at this time, lay ſick in Edinburgh- 
Wee Caſtle, When the heard. _ the Scots were de- 
|  feated, 


£* ſhame Dunelm. P. 218 W. Malms. P. 222:—Porduni Scoti 
chronicon. P. V. Cap. 24. | 

+ Chron. Sax. P. 199 W. Malms. N 122 ;—Forduni 8. cu. 
L. V. Cap. 25 :— Major. L. III. Cap. 8. & c. | 
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Book 1 msroRV or SCOTLAND; *s |} 
ſeated, ber ſon and huſband lain, and Meter vor 
Malcolm left in'the hands of the victors; her ſtrength A 2 „ 
and ſpirits failed her; ſhe made confeſſion; recei- 5 , 
ved the holy ſacrament ; gave her dying Neg and 
and advice to her children; and e ee 

Vol. E EK R „„ 
o Vita Margaretz, in Adis ant +—Fordun in Lis, ed 1 
ex Turgoto | | 5 

In the àth chapter of x e in the Holy Bible, 4 an inimitable | 4 
- narrative of ſome events ſtrikingly ſimilar to theſe And · the Philif- 
tines fought, and Iſrael was ſmitten, and they fled every man into his 

tent: and there was a very great ſlaughter; for there fell of Iſrael 
thirty thouſand footmen. And the ark of God was taken: and the Y | 
tao ſons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, were ſlain. And there | 
ccc Ie OS: te" e 
| ſame day, with his clothes rent, and with earth upon his head. And WERE 
when he came, lo, Eli fat upon a ſeat, by the way-ſide, watching 3 3: 

for his heart trembled for the ark of God. And when the man came ES 
into the city and told it, all the city cried out. And when Eli head | 
the noiſe of the crying, he ſaid, what meaneth the noiſe.of this tumult ? | 

and the man came in haſtily, and 'told Eli. Now Eli was ninety and 

eight years old ; and his eyes were dim, that he could not ſee, And 
the man ſaid unto Eli, I am he that came out of the army, and I fed 
bo day out of the army. Aud dhe. (Eli) ſaid, what is there done, my 
| fon? And the meſſenger anſwered and ſaid, Iſrael is fled before tige 
Philiſtines, and there hath been alſo a great laughter among the peo- 1 
ple, and thy two ſons alſo, Hophni and Phinehas, are dead, and the 53 „ 
ark of God is taken. And it came to paſs, auben he made mention of © 
the ark of God, that he (Eli) fell from off the feat backeward by the fide _ 
of the gate, and his neck brake, and be died, for he was an old mᷣñũõũ « 
| and heavy. And he had judged Iſrael forty years. And his daugh. --- | 
ter in. law, the wife of Phinehas, was with child near to be delivered: 
ind abe fhe beard the tidings that the arkof God was taken, and that her 
| father-in-law, and her huſband were dead, ſhe bowed herſelf and travail- 

ed; for her pains came upon her. And about the time of her death, 
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Charafier.. 
of Mal- 


8 colm. 


1 > 2 _ is at to be attributed rather to the influ- 
1 0 e eee ence 


er, with ardour of paſſion, correct notions of mot 
rectitude, and native benevolence of temper, with. 
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Or the children of Malcolm and Margaret, ſeven 


— ſurvived them; Edmund, Edgar, Alexander, Da. 
Childien of 3 
Malcolm 
” and Mar. 


 garet. 


vid, 9 70 ; en ee ee 9 

1 A of Malcolm i pred in * 
tranſactions of his reign. He appears to have bad 
the fierce and haughty- ſpirit of a rude age, of a nz 
tion who knew no trade but war, of that condition 
which commands, but is not ſubject to obey. With 


this, he poſſeſſed, alſo, that lofty magnanimity, which 


conſiſts in the union of conſcious knowledge or pow. 


out any debaſing alloy of the groſſer and meaner 
Felfiſh principles. He was wiſe, nor leſs than valiant; 
as. appears from, the ſucceſs which crowned the 
greater part of his undertakings. Sound policy, 
free from the knavery and folly of cunning, evi- 
dently guided him in the general management of 
his wars and treaties with his Engliſh neighbours. 
The improvement of the national manners in his 


| the women that ſtood by her, wid unto 1 on Fear not ; for thou haſt 


bora a fon. But ſhe anſegered not, neither did ſbe regard it; And the 


» F * 


named the child I. chabod, faying, the glory is departed from Iſrael | 
| Becau ſe the ark of God was taken, and becauſe of ber father-in-law, 
and ber buſband. | And ſhe ſaid, the glory i is FEE from ial for 


the ark of God is taken! 0 0 5 
5 Sic. Dane, P. 201 ins, Li. vn. P. 415. Ke. 
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ence of that great event which drove ſo many @f Sve. 1. 


the Engliſh to his court, chan to any foreſight, or — 
illumination beyond the character of the age, —in PE 
himſelf: Yet, was it no ſmall merit in him, to have 8 
received illuſtrious ſtrangers with generous hoſpita- 
 lity, and to have adopted from their principles and 
manners that which promiſed advantage to his ſub- 
jets; but nothing ſimply for the fake of that no- 
rely which faſcinates light minds. He muſt have 
been 2 man of no ſmall prudence and ſtrength of 
mind, ch could be pious, in an age when piety was 
almoſt univerſally ſuperſtition, without ſuffering the 
dergy to plunder, or domineer over him; and who | 
could poſſeſs a woman lovely and accompliſhed as 
Margaret, of whom he: was paſſionately fond, with-" 
out reſigning himſelf ſo wholly to her influence, as 

| hardly to retain the r reins ol enen in his c own 
hands, 55535 CC 


1 ff 


Maxoanzr was by: of her huſband, and of Charter 
her royal rank. The Age in which ſhe lived, had wet. 

| no fairer ornament to boaſt of. A woman leſs pru- 
dent and leſs amiable, could not have ſoftened the 

mind of a ſierce and martial huſband, or civilized 

| ed order, magnificence, and politeneſs in a Court, 

in which ſimplicity and groſſneſs had hitherto | 

| prevailed. . was fervently and punctilouſ. 

„5 K ER 2 ))%%ͤ;ũ - 


the manners of a barbarous people, or eſtabliſh- WY 4 | 


— — 
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8 bo 9 1 ly pious, without deſerting the ordinary duties 
of life; ſplendid, and elegant in her dreſs and man. 

ners, without any thing of frivolous levity. As 2 

Wo wife, chaſte and affectionate; as a mother, ſhe wa 

"op tender, anxious, attentive eſpecially to the educa. 
DO, tion of her children. It is perhaps the firſt praiſe of 

her underſtanding, that, having obtained great in- 

| fluence over Malcolm's mind, ſhe could content her. 

ſelf with that ſhare of authority which he willingly 

- communicated to her, not pretending to direct or 

govern him in every thing. Of her perſonal beaw- 

ty, old monks ſpeak with all the rapture of young 

admirers. The Romiſh church derives. not greater 

luſtre from any other of thoſe names which it has 

. dignified with canonization, chan n that of 
Que Mind hs 7 NE AR 


e .. 2-3 


N Vita Wees in n Ads eee ee 1 
Kb, V. Cap. 16. to 27.—1 am ſorry to obſerve, that Sir David Da- 
rymple, judging of the character of Margaret, by the ſtandard of the 
taſte and moral ſentiments, not of the age in which ſhe lived, but of 
the preſent time, has accuſed her of weakneſſes for much ſhe cannt 
be mou blamed ! Anal, 38. | 
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| Dowarn Bana: near: Koen, 5 


3 Matcolm Canmore and his eldeſt b 2. N 
ſon, Edward, and by the overthrow and flaughter EP 
of their army, Scotland was left in a ſtate of 3 
treme diſorder and diſtreſs. Malcolm's other ſonnss 
| vere, as yet too young to aſſume the ſovereign 
authority over a barbarous and turbulent people 
who ſcorned ſubmiſſion to the ſhadowy royalty of 19 8 
infancy, of unmanly ſoftneſs, or of decrepid age: 
Al that country which the Scots poſſeſſed on tbbe 
ſouthern ſide of the Forth, was open, and without 
defence againſt the incurſions of the victorious Eng- 
liſh. The ancient and northern Scots had beheld 
| vith indignation, while Malcolm filled his dom: 
| nions with ſtrangers, and imitated a foreign c’. 
nomy and foreign manners in the order and amuſ 
ments of his Court: "Thoſe 1 new inftitutions which  — 
| he had laboured to eſtabliſh, were abhorred as tr: 
| rannical, by men Who experienced all the evils of. e | 
| the want of laws, without knowing, that the only. 
rrmedy of ſuch evils was to be found in efficient l- 
| gillation: The misfortune by which the monarch 
| and his army were cut off, ſeemed fully to juſtify 
Wen _ had alen mary rt 4/25. 0 
| | N | 9 
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| need 1. ment: And, more than half the nation were impa. 
| AP : 

WL tient for the abolition of the new laws, for the pro- 


e ſcription of every late innovation in manners and 


- cuſtoms, and even for the expulſion of the obnox. 


ious Anglo-Saxons. All was confuſion and diſcord 


throughout the kingdom. An in vader who ſhould | 


have ſeized the occafon « W an have n of 
: OO * | 


Vſurpation. In this fate of the affairs of Scotland, Salas 
Banc. BaNe,, brother to the late king, came, either from 
the Hebudz to which he might have been ſent in 
 * exile, or from the north-weſt parts of Scotland, 
| where he might have been placed to oppole the 
iſlanders; gained the wiſhes of all the old Scots; 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of the throne, we reſpect· 
„ "yl the . of his en. 


4 * * 
* 


| 2 5 ee for hin, Edgar Atheling yet + ſurvived, 


colm take 


refuge in to be the guardian of his ſiſter's children. With 
gand. their welfare, too, was the fortune of all the Ang- 
lo-Saxons who, had lately obtained eſtabliſhments in 
Scotland, inſeparably connected. They were im- 


mediately conducted into England, beyond the reach 


of the —— or the dark eee of Donald. 


* 1 ; 
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Nor did the Engliſh monarch cheriſh reſentment 2. 3 4. 155 
_ the exiled Ny of his mw d — 2 


Os 


In the mean time, dend AN, the natural ſon of Donal one | 

Malcolm, was invited to expel the uſurper of his Doncax, 

father's throne. , Duncan was now of mature age; 4. D. 

he had, for ſome time practiſed the art of war in 1 8 

the ſervice of William Rufus ; the redreſs of injuſ- | 

tice by valorous exertion; was the nobleſt taſæ to 

which a gallant knight could be called ; even with- 

out the encouragement and aid of William which 

he appears to have obtained, or the hopes of a crown 

which he might ſecretly indulge, Duncan could not 

well have refuſed to vindicate the rights of his fa- 

ther's legitimate children. Many Engliſh adven- 

turers joined his expedition; all in Scotland, who 

were yet attached to the memory of Malcelm, flock- 

ed to his ſtandard; even the adherents of the uſurp- 

er began to waver between faction and duty; doubt 
and heſitation produced the effects of cowardicez - 

they were eaſily diſperſed ; and Donald himſelf for- T2 

ced to take my in e 5 


"Tux 1 power remained with . Hep Dink ab. 


. 


7 A. D. 
| brothers 2095 | 
5 


. 1. V. 0. 16 :—Lelei, I. VI. P..206. © 
| + Forduni Seotichren. L. V. Cap. 28::— Major, L. III. Cap. 9 
Dim. Dune. P. 229 Se ee Lib. II. F. 19 1 i—Leflei. . 
ö Vl. F. 206, L * 3 Y 5 | | 
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| A by: brothers to the enjoyment of their rights. While Wl p 
be ſeemed willing to uſurp, himſelf, that throne 1 
\ from which he had juſt expelled an uſurper; a par. 1 
ty of his own followers conſpired with the faction b 

of Donald, againſt his life. Many of theſe laſt were Wl : 

ſtill in arms, when Duncan was treacherouſly lan t 

* an, In or W of Mearnes*. 


5 . . reſtoration of Donald followed. The Fe glo- 


on of Do- 


pald, Saxons were baniſhed. Edmund the ſecond in ige 
5 of the ſurviving ſons of Malcolm, having fallen into 
his uncle's power, was taken off by ſecret fraud, or 
by open violence. Malcolm's inſtitutions were ea- 
gerly aboliſhed. The cuſtoms, arts, and manners 
which had been borrowed from England were 
rejected with abhorrence. Donald haſtened to re- 
duce all the inhabitants of, Scotland into their an- 
| cient barbariſm, as the beſt ſafeguard of his reign. 
But, he was not long to enjoy 11 55 of his 
. . eximes*, 9 


8 


Og . | Epoan Abo (who, however gentle and 
E unambitious, appears to have been generous, hu- 


Ap. mane, and not deſtitute of abilities for war, ) was wil- 


. " Jing to make a new art. in behalf of his nephews, 
rt Rufus 
5 -W. Malraſburiens,P. 4 en I. v. C. a3. | 
Major. Lib. III. Gaps 9 —Lecſlzi Lib. V. F. 206: e L. VII. 
3 e 
+ Sim. Dunelm. P. x 220 :—Forduni Scotichrn. L V. G: 297 6. 
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le WY Rufus encouraged his purpoſe. He raiſed an army Scr. 1. 
ie CHAP. 11. 

in England. The young princes accompanied their —— 
uncle in the expedition. As they approached the 
n border of Scotland, the ſouthern Scots joined them 
re in numbers, and with an eagerneſs which ſeemed 
to promiſe ſure ſucceſs. A propitious viſion of St 
Cuthbert to young Edgar, was feigned or fancied. 
It was meritorious to be unfaithful to an uſurper : 
and the Scottiſh chieftains, deſerting Donald, re- 
paired, with an emulation of levity, to proffer their 
allegiance to the ſon of Malcolm. Donald could not 
even make his eſcape, as formerly. His eyes were 
put out; and he was caſt, to languiſh out the ſhort * 
remainder of his life in a dungeon“. 


1 A ſeries of civil wars, and —__ having, Acceſſion 
for a while ſlaughtered one another i in the quarrel 41 
of rival uſurpers; the Scots now, with one accord, i; 
placed EDGAR, the fourth ſon of Malcolm by Mar- 
gret, on the throne of his anceſtors ; for, of his 
three elder brothers, Edward and Edmund were no 
more, Ethelred had betaken himſelf to a life of reli- 


pious retirement, and to the ſervice of che © altar 


Rowan: receiving the lion 1 of che Scot- 
tiſh nation, was not harrafſed, like his immediate 
Vol. l. LJ. 1 3 predeceſſors, 


* Forduni 8 1 L. v. cap. 30 1 Sax. 206, &c. 


x T Fordun, ; L. V. | bo 28 3—W, Malms Sim. Dunelm. 301. 
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-P redeceſſors, by domeſtic conſpiracy or rebellion, 


PI Naturally gentle in his temper, and without ſtrength 


or enlargement of underſtanding ; ; his ſpirit had 
been farther ſoftened by early adverſity, and broken 
by habits of timid ſuperſtition, impreſſed in the 
courſe of a monkiſh education. One of the firſt 
acts of his reign was the founding of a priory at 
Coldingham, for the entertainment of monks of the 
order of St Benedict. The Norſe poſſeſſors of the 
northern and weſtern. iſles, were ſubdued, during 
the reign of Edgar, by Magnus, a new invader from 
Norway; the Galwegians were harraſſed and alarm- 
ed by his deſcents upon their coaſts; and Edgars 
northern and weſtern frontiers were thus protected 
by the diſſenſions and diſtreſſes of his turbulent 
neighbours. With the Engliſh, to whom he owed 
the ſafety of his early youth, and the recovery of 
his father's. ſceptre, Edgar maintained inviolable 
peace; which was more cloſely cemented, upon the 
death of William Rufus, by the marriage of Matil- 
dis, the ſiſter of Edgar, with Henry, William's 
younger brother and ſucceſſor. After à reign of 
eight tranquil years, Edgar died, on the eighth of 


. January, in the year one thouſand, one hundred, 


and ſeven. Even his warinelt | panegyriſts could 
| 4 | honour 


M8 Fardua. L. v. C. 34 :—Copies of the charter may be ſeen in 
Smith's Edition of Bede's Hiſt. Eccl. P. 760. The erection was in. 
| kanour of St Cutbbert; and in favour of the monks of Durham. 


To 


: axination, Which n been encouraged eſpecially 
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honour. his memory with no higher praiſe," than 8855 ä N 


chat his character nearly reſembled that an oo er WY 
the Confeſſor, of W . 


Carr ER III. 
ALEXANDER Tas FrxsZ, 
Popularly denominated THE FIERCE. | 


ALEXANDER ſucceeded to his brother Edgar, ; | 
in his Scottiſh dominions; relinquiſhing, with re- acceion 


luctance, the principality of Cumberland, to David, 3% o . 


the youngeſt of the ſons of Malcolm Canmore. W 


To confirm the peace which had, now for ſome . | 


time, ſubſiſted between Scotland and England, 


| Alexander accepted, in marriage, Sibylla, natural 


daughter to his brother-in-law, Henry, the Eng- 
liſh king. David was, ſome time after, married 
to Matilda, en of Waltheof, Earl of Nor- 
en t- 7 


— 


I pa 


ALEXANDRA R, „ 40 5 reign, ed himſelf vigorous 
govern- 


to ſuppreſs that diſorderly licence, ſcornful of ſub- ment of 


. e ine 


8 Chron. Nandi, in Camden: — Sim. Dunelm. 223, 230 Matth. 
Paris, P. 48 :—Major, L. III. C. 9, Kc. | 

| . Fordun. L. V. Cap. 36, 40 :—Aldred, de bell. ſtandard. 3445 

W. Malmſhuricns, 158, &c. 
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8 anjong the northern Scots, by the conteſts of the 
Hy late uſurpers, had been rather increaſed than re. 
ſtrained under the feeble government of- Edgar, 
The perſonal character of Alexander, his ardent 
temper, and daring ſpirit contributed. not a little to 
his ſucceſs in overawing his turbulent ſubjects, and 
reducing them into ſubmiſſion. The Scots faw 
themſelves ſubject to a ſon of Malcolm, not inferior 
to his father in thoſe qualities which are the moſt 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the ruler of a barbarous 
people. The boldeſt chieftains trembled in the pre. 
ſence of Alexander. And his ſubjects in general, 
when they compared his manners to thoſe of the 
gentle and pacific Edgar, learned to denominate 

him the Rauer x 1 


+ 


Peace be- Wirn 1 he continued to maintain that 


Scetland friendly intercourſe which had been, now, for ſome 


= os, time, eſtabliſhed between the family of Malcolm 


rig a Canmore and that of Wilham the Conqueror, v 
the mutual relations and ties of protection, grati- 
tude, and affinity. We are not told, that the ho- 

mage of Edgar or Alexander was either claimed or 
refuſed. We hear nothing, during theſe reigns, of 
incroachments on the Scottiſh or the Engliſh bor- 
ders, by the one or the other nation. The kings 

e of 


* Fordun. L. v. 8 36 —Majar Is m. cs 10;—Leſlti, Le 


V. 408. 


. 
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of England had their eyes continually fixed on the Szer. 1. 


great theatre of the Continent, where they were = 
deeply intereſted, and on which they were emulous 

to act a conſpicuous part. The kings of Scotland, I 
iruggling to aſcend the throne, or ſettling them- 
ſelves, with difficulty, upon it, thought not of e- 
tending their territories, or vindicating the inde- 
pendence of their Crown.—But, Alexander appears 

to have laboured, with no ſmall trouble, to aſſert 


mother independence, that of the national church. 


TAI Britons, the Iriſh, the Scots having been Review of 


| the Eccleſi- 

E converted to chriſtianity, before the biſhop of Rome aſtical. iſe 
f 
te had attained to the dignity of patriarch of the Weſt, rnylana 


ad Scot- 
remained, for a while, ſtrangers to his autho- land. 


rity. The Anglo-Saxons were, in the mean time,  ' 
converted by Romiſh miſſionaries. A biſhop of 
Canterbury was, conſecrated by the Roman Father, 
and by him authorized to ordain other biſhops, as 
the reſt of Britain ſhould be brought to embrace the 
Chriſtian faith, and reduced into obedience to the 
dee of Rome. When the Anglo-Saxons had been 
all baptized ; the Scots and Picts were next to be 
reconciled to the Catholic church. As they were 
perſuaded to own the authority of the Pope; 
their prieſts and biſhops were no longer ordained 
10 the Abbot and the monks of Hyona or Dunkeld, 
| but 

* W V. Cap. 36: Buchanan. 4 VII. P, 217, f 
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Secr. 1. but by the neareſt Engliſh biſhop. York Was the 
— ſeat of the ſirſt biſhop in the North, as Canterbury 


4 —— 
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| mrepares to 
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e kings nor eccleſiaſtics had ſhewn any ſolicitude to 
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had been the ſeat of the firſt in the South of Eng. 
land. And the biſhop of York having, in conſe. 
quence of this circumſtance, obtained archiepiſcopal 
authority over the northern dioceſes : the Scottiſh 
| biſhops became ſuffragans of that See, received con- 
ſecration from its biſhop, and continued to be, in 
divers reſpe&s, ſubject to his juriſdidtion *. 


WulLE the Scottiſh biſhops were very few, and 
their power and revenues inconſiderable; neither 


free the Scottiſh church from a ſecondary depen- 
dency upon the church of a rival kingdom. But 
the Culdees had now ſunk entirely into diſcredit; 
and but few of the order remained; the biſhoprics 
had been multiplied and enriched; and the clergy 
had become eminent by their influence even on the 
civil character of the nation. Alexander, therefore, 
when he, firſt, had occaſion to nominate a biſhop 
to the See of St Andrew's, the chief biſhopric in his 
kingdom, named Turgot, a monk of Durham, the 
confeſſor and biographerot the pious Queen Margaret; 
but permitted him not to receive conſecration from 
the archbiſhop of York, till after a train of negoci- 
ations with the Engliſh Court, and with the two 
archbiſhops 

* Beda Hiſt, Eccles. L. 36: III. 4: I. 2g, Ke. 
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chbiſhops of England; nor even then, without eren 1 


m ambiguous acknowledgment by all parties; which, 

confeſling the independency of the Scottiſh church to 

be, at leaſt, doubtful, ſeemed thus to prepare the 

vay for its complete vindicati6n, at a future time. 

The Engliſh king, at the requeſt of Alexander, com- 

manded the archbiſhop of York to conſecrate Tur- 

ot, biſhop of St. Andrew's, —ſaving the authority of 

lub churches. Turgot died. Another biſhop of 

St Andrew's was to be appointed and conſecrated. _ 

To avoid, upon this occaſion, any interference of 

the archbiſhop of York, Alexander ſent for Ead- 

mer, 2 monk of Canterbury, to fill the vacant pri- 

macy of his kingdom; artfully propoſing, at the 

ame time, that the new biſhop of St Andrew's f 
ſhould receive conſecration from the hands either 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury or ef the Pope 
himſelf. Eadmer accepted the invitation. The arch- 
bihop of Canterbury was pleafed with the proſ- 
pet of enlarged juriſdiftion. But, Eadmer ſoon 
found, that he would be as little permitted to re- 

nen at Canterbury, as at York; and 
that Alexander had determined to free the Scottiſh 

| church from dependence on any foreign See, but 

that of Rome. More highly attached to Canter- 

bury than to Scotland, Eadmer refuſed to comply 

with the king? s wiſhes. Nor would Alexander 

meld to * obſtinate monk. With reluctance, 

PR Tadmer 


2 > 
4 
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Sect: 1. Eadmer then left the kingdom. The king not ill 


3 ſatisſied to find himſelf thus eaſily freed from the 
preſence of a man whom he could not bend to his 
_ purpoſes, would liſten to no ſubſequent ſolicitations 
for the recal of the ſelf-exiled biſhop, nor meet any 


of his advances towards A reconciliation*, 


R Alexander a liberal benefator to the 
ous of A- Church. At an early period in his reign, he found. 
de church. ed a monaſtery of Canons. Regular at Scone. The 
monaſtery of Dunfermline, founded by Malcolm and 
Margaret, was enriched by Alexander, with addi- 


tional revenues. Having eſcaped from extreme 


danger of ſhip-wreck, in croſſing the frith of Forth, 


by landing on the ſmall iſle of Inch - Colm, once a 
ſeat of the Culdees; he, in gratitude to God for 
his preſervation, eſtabliſhed in this iſle, another 
monaſtery of Canons-Regular. Theſe "WR Canons 
obtained alſo from his liberality, a ſettlement in an 
iſlet of Loch-Tay. Upon the monks of St An: 
drew's, he beſtowed thoſe lands, contiguous to 
their monaſtery, which are {till diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Boar-CHASE 7. ? 


* Eadtner, P. 17. 98. 117. 130, &c: Sim. Dunelm. P. 207; 232. &c. 
I Ferduni Scotichron. Lib. V. 36, 37. Maj II. ee 
Accounts, Volume XIII. P. . e AY 
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AFTER a reign” of eighteen years, Alexander died $i: Sf i = 
it Stirling, on the twenty ſeventh of April, in the \ Fi 


year one thouſand, one hundred, and twenty four; =. 


, # 
— — ̃ f 7 ˙˖˙* ů ww ‚' p —⁰ - — 
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\ns having ſurvived. his queen, Sibylls Any. three CAB: 
. | . „ 
ny trot * 1 > | 3 5 N | oy 
Tas Mam 0 5 Alexander appears too a for a 21 


the length of his reign. But, it ſhould: ſeem that 

the monkiſh hiſtorians have overlooked his civil 
tranſactions z not foreſeeing, that ſuch would, one 
day, be of much higher importance in the eyes of 
poſterity, than deſultory wars, or even ecclefiaſtical LANE 
fairs. In his character, and in the ſpirit of his go. .- 
rernment, this monarch nearly reſembled his fa. 
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th, ; 
14 ther. His fierceneſs was but neceſſary energy, wi- Sx : 
- Wl thout which he might have, f in vain attempted to | 
er WM rccaim the Scots from that ſavage barbariſm into 


which they had. impetuoully relapſed under Donald 
Bane, and during the wars for the ſucceſſion. Ft ir A a 
the Church, if the temper of the times, be conſider- . 


to d, he will appear to have been neither niggardly, nor 

he veakly profuſe. But, Sibylla was not a Margaret = 
lie had not talents or charms, to exert a powerful „ 

er or happy influence on the mind of her huſband, — 

: | Her character was, at beſt, but 2 doubtful onen. 

cal vor. 1. „ M . et — CrapTER ET 


8 2 * | ; ” "Fig 35 | 
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Day r1D THE Rr Te 


2 a. A. BUSIER period, Sub 4; Hlendil reign 
1 Ss = now open before us. David prince of Cumberland 
5 eee his brother Alexander. 15 


| Eccleſia Tar contelt« concerning the independency of the 
Scottiſh Church was renewed immediately after Da- 

= 1129. vid's acceſſion. Alexander had, not long before, 
J wn ſucceſſor to Eadmer. But, the old diff. 
| - ; culties, and the death of the king within ſome 
mon wer: the nomination, had prevented the 
* , biſhop of St Andrew's, from being conſecrated 
| to his office. A legate from the Pope now called a 
council of the Scottiſh: and Engliſh clergy at Rox- 
| ; \ | burgh, to terminate all differences concerning the 
connexions between the churches of the two na- 
tions. The deliberations of the Council failed to 
J this purpoſe. The biſhop of St Andrew's | 
indeed received conſecration from the hands of the 
' archbiſhop of Vork: but the queſtion of indepen- | 
fency or re wWas expreſsly left undecided*. | 

my A REBELLION 


” + Sim. Panchen 25 Enie. Concil I. engt deen, II. 


_ 


Re 


Boon x. 1 ms TOR OF scon. * 

A REBELLION of the inhabitants of Moray with- Fer ko ; 
ſerved rather to confirm than to ſhake his authori- 239 
y. It ſoon appeared that the Helm of government FE. 
was ſteered. with as ſteady A hand, as in the former. 4 5. 
reign. The career of the rebels was oppoſed ; they. 
vere totally routed at Strickathrow ; and ta 
1 5 e Dain ?. „ ry ink 


Tur king of the Scots was s il the fendatory fabs 5 Davidvows 1 
jet of England. He had not loſt or abandoned, ry 77 ag 
upon his acceſſion to the Scottiſh throne, either the _ 1 
| principality of Cumberland, the ancient fieff of his wn. 
family, or the carldom of Huntingdon which he _ 
| had acquired with his wife. It was as prince f 
| Cumberland and earl of Huntingdon, that David, 
àt the requeſt of Henry, joined the Engliſh nobility : 
in vowing to · maintain to Matilda, this monarch's 
only ſurviving, legitimate child, her right of ſur- 


ceflion to the Engliſh throne, upon her father's 


= 


LOS 7 


to dah. The princeſs was, at the ſame time, David's 

's WI nice. Henry might therefore hope, that his daugh- 5 
he ter * find her moſt faithful ſervant and 5 
n- tor! in her _ Soaps . Nat e it e 

„. och 


„ | Chron Melrof, P. 165.—Orderic. Vital. 0 703, = „„ 
oa en. e VVß EP 


in a few years after David had mounted the throne, — 
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. Nor many years after the above tranſaction, Hen. 
. ry died. Ere his body could be depoſited in the 
BY dle ps the tomb; Stephen, Earl of Mortaigne, and grandſon 


N 73. an by a daughter, to *the firſt Norman ſovereign of 


A D. England; although he had ſworn allegiance to Ma. 


115. tilda, at the ſame time as the king of Sdotland; 


vet, in contempt of his oaths, aſpired to aſcend the 
_ throne which was juſtly her inheritancg; and ſedu- 


cing the wiſhes of the people, was immediately 


1 — 


crowned, as ure: 8 eee 1 


2» 


Day's 2 15 1 stephen Was buſied oC hi ceremonies 


San, of his coronation, or was eſtabliſhing. and fortify- 
4. D. ing his power in the ſouthern parts of his new do- 
46. minions; David zealouſly prepared to maintain Ma- 

tilda s rights in the North. His zeal was well ſe⸗ 


conded by his activity. He was maſter of all the 


__ 


had compelled the earls and barons by whom they 
were held, te ſwear allegiance to Matilda, perhaps 
ere the uſurper was aware of his intentions, at leaſt 
| before meaſures avoid. be taken 810 > oppoſe him *. 


5 ee, 5 5 1 Stephan 8 not 18 abilities urcefir 


oon makes 


1 7-94 with the Scot. His force was ſo formidable as to leave 


* W. Malmſburiens, P. 277.—Matth, Paris. P. 62. 
I Hagulfiad: F. 258.— Matth. Paris, F. 64, 


counties on the northern confine of England, and 


meim uſurpation. - He haſtened to meet the career of | 


Don 


C ²˙ A one ] ” 


* 2 ; 


%; 
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; David no hopes but in ſubmifion. Thoſe conqueſts $1 Fer + 


w. 
0 which he had made for Matilda, were ſurrendered s YRS 
WF to Stephen. Even a part of the fieffs which „ 
f had held, as the vaſſal of England, were ceded to his 


bon Henry, who conſented to do that homage to 


the ſucceſsful uſurper, which his father ſtill reſolute· | | 
e y refuſed. . David appears indeed to have retained -- 


- Wi the greater part of Cumberland, either in free ſove- 

y reignty, or as the ſubje& of Matilda. His ſon was 

: permitted to expect the earldom of Northumber- 
land from the favour of Stephen, in addition to 

s Huntingdon, Doncaſter, and the caſtle of, Carliſle 3 

. vhick his mags tg. e to him. : 

- a | 8 | 

bs \ A PEACE: > as it ſhould 1 fm: e The peace 

e- parties, by the neceſſity of their reſpective circum- Bard abs. 

e ſtances, could not be laſting. The earldom of N or- . 4 

d thumberland was not beſtowed upon Henry. Di England | 


* 4 * 
* 


again inva- 


contents and conſpiracies aroſe among the Engliſh, ded by the 1 


7 Scots. 


Y 
ps to weaken the hands of Stephen. Matilda and her 1 
lt 


partizans prepared to wreſt the Crown from the 1 ee: 425 


uſurper. The king of the Scots, thus provoked : 

ind encouraged, and not unmindful of the fidelity 

ry ich he had vowed to the daughter of Henry, i in- 

of Wi fantly demanded the ceſſion of Northumberland to 

ve WH tis fon; and would refrain from hoſtilities, only til 2 
id Kephen ſhould ra e or 2 his demand. 
| _ Stephen's | 3 

0 4 oe p. ei-. P, annum Faria. 63 15 
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5 2 Stephens s anſwer was ſuch as to inflame his wrath, 


rw The Scots poured immediately down upon Nor. 


thumberland. ' Unſucceſsful i in the ſiege of Werk. 
caſtle, they turned, in fury upon the circumjacent 
country. A ſavage and tumultuary army were 
not to be withheld from the utmoſt atrocities of pil. 
a ̃uqsge, maſſacre, and devaſtation , by the cold remon- 
ſitrances of their leaders. All. Northumberland be. 
came before them, one horrid ſcene of bloodſhed 

and conflagration, in every variety of circumſtan- 

ces, which could aggravate the barbarity « of the per- 

| petrators, or the miſery of the ſufferers. The Scots 
ſeemed fo many demons of malignity and carnage, 
enjoying the horrours which they ſpread. around, 

The youth of Hexham gallantly, perhaps raſbly took 
arms, and attacked them with ſome ſucceſs. It was 
but the ſucceſs of a moment. The plunderers exaſ 
perated at the loſs they ſuffered in this rencounter, 
aſſailed the abbey of Hexham, and were, with diff 


culty ſtayed from deſtroying the buildings of that 
feat of POR and A Fo: monks, its in 


d , 


* 


deen Srzrhzn was, in the mean time, haſtening 


<omes 


1 northwards, to repel the invaders. At his approach, 


Scots. 


A. D. David on back his * to e The 
1138. a | | >, 1 75 Engl 


YE Forduni Schotichron L. v. C. 4a —— Hagultad, 260 w 
eee | 


| 88 8 
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Engliſh monarch continued to advance --but, aevid; Gen Ds 
ing Roxburgh, croſſed the Tweed by a different PEI 
pallage ; and waſted the Scottiſh frontier ; till ſome 
dältruſt of the fidelity of his troops, or alarming in. 
tellgence from ſome other part of his a ae 
WT * to retire ee in. 


Davey: rence into Nontkilinberkand. "Me wit The Sos 
encouraged by the ſpirit of rebellion againſt Ste- wee ge. 
phen's government, which had. now broken out, e 
'- WH through almoſt all England. Of the northern ba- 
ons, Euſtace Fitz John had already deſerted to Da- 

d. No ſooner were the Scottiſh army within the 

Engliſh territories, than they renewed their former 1 
outrages. In vain did their king and leaders ſtrivte 
to reſtrain them. But, at the feigned news of the 17 5 
return of the Engliſh army, thoſe baſe ſoldiers, | 

brave only to pillage and to diſobey, fled, with pre- 

 cpitation, homewards. On the border, David ſtay- 

dd their flight, and laid ſiege to Norham-caftle. It 

ms ſurrendered, after a faint defence; and diſman- = 
ted by the a VVV —_ 


Wai the hag wh one diviſion of his army, The — 


| by before the caſtle of N orham ; his nephew, Wil. 1 * K G- 


. the fon of FOR, e, with another 
5 * © Haghtftad. P. 317 :—Matth. Paris, 63. 
F R. Hagulſtad. P. 218:—]. Hagulſtad. P. 261. 
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22 5 body of Scots and Galwegians, through Craven, 
into Lancaſhire. At Clitherow, near the ſources 
of the Ribble, an En gliſh army were aſſembled to 
oppoſe him. Unable to withſtand the i impetuous 
onſet of the Galwegians, the Engliſh were totally 
routed. Heaps of ſpoil, and multitudes of . 


were the prive of the victors *. 85 


Progreſ; * Fa d N orham, David led his Forces, to join EA 
the Scots fortunes of his nephew. Fitz-John who had for. 
mie. merly deſerted to him, now enlightened his coun- 
ſels, and guided his march. Stephen ſore preſſed 

by enemies in the ſouthern parts of England, whoſe 
N force he could hardly withſtand, came not to ſup- 
port his faithful barons of the North. The coun- 
2 try, up to Lancaſhire and Yorkſhire, was already 
_ ravaged by the Scots. The caſtles were blockaded or 
Already taken, and levelled to the ground, diſman- 

tled or garriſoned. The invaders were rapidly 


| urgin 8 onwards i in a their Ds g careerf. 


3 Ter, the 0 G and e deriving 
ecke, courage from deſpair, made, in theſe circumſtan- 


oppoſe the ſtances, another attempt to muſter an army, and to 
Scots. 
deliver their country. Bernard de Baliol came, 


- northwards, at * command of "Stephen. to join 
them 


21. bun 1. 6 Hogulftad. -P. 218. 
e TD 


who was then with him, went as his pi bi 


C 3 
archbiſhop, held an aſſembly at Vork: A ſolemn hi 0 44 


faſt was ſanctiſied for three days: The prieſts made 
proceſſions with croſſes, conſecrated- banners, and We 
holy. relics ; Thoſe who were to go out againſt the 


enemy, made confeſſion of their ſins: Thurſtin gave 
his benediction, and committed into their hands, 
his archiepiſcopal croſier and ſtandard ; Thus pre- 
pared and armed, they marched out, in the conk- 
dence of religion and of ardent patriotiſm, to meet 
the Scots. Thurſtin was too infirm, to go ont at 
their head; but, the titular biſhop of the Orkneys, 


$65.15 al 


2 „ 


| er ray into one body. . 333 the Scot- 


tiſh army. 


fewer than ſix and twenty thouſand men. But, 
they were looſe, irregular, undiſciplined, moſt of 
them without denfenſive armour ; Scots, Angles, 
Galwegians, Strathclydians, Men of the Illes; a 
mixed multitude, fitter to deſolate a defenceleſs . 


country, and to maſſacre the feeble and unarmed, 


than to face an hoſtile army in equal combat. The 


leaders, David, Henry his ſon, his nephew Wil 
| lam. the ſon of Duncan, and Euſtace Fitz- John, 
bowever e and HOWever gallant, could hard- 


„ R. Haguliiad, P. 321 Matth. Paris. E. 64. | 
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them, with a body. of cavalry. Thurſtin, the aged $607.10 
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NS, body thus compoſed *: 


Negotiati- | 


ons for 
Peace, 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. [Box Il 
ly give union and energy in the field * battle to a 


Bur, * the vride of conqueſt, and truſting in 


the ferocity, if not in the diſciplined valour of bis 
followers; the King of the Scots ſcorned negotia. 


tiation with thoſe who endeavoured to defend York- 


ſhire, in the name of Stephen. Fearful of the event 


of a battle, thoſe Engliſh warriours ſent ſucceſſive 
embaſſies to the Scottiſh camp. Two barons—of 


names which were, one day, to be illuſtrious in the 
| Scottiſh hiſtory, Robert de Bruce, and Bernard de 


Baliol, came to intreat peace of David, on the condi. 


tion of obtaining for his ſon Henry, the earldom of 


Northumberland, in fieff from Stephen. In his indig- 


nation at the diſdain with which this propoſal was 
rejected, de Bruce haughtily renounced the fealty 
Which he. had formerly ſworn to David, for his lord- 


ſhip of Annandale. Yet again,' however, was de 


Bruce diſpatched by+his confederates, to mollify, if 


poſſible, the rage of the king of the Scots, and to 


avert a battle of which the Engliſh ſtill dreaded the 


iffue: His offers, intreaties, and perſuaſigns were 
vain. Had David even been willing to grant peace, 


it would have been difficult to ſoothe the fiercenels | 


and reſtrain the impetuoſity of his nobles +. 
EL Eo 3 


v Aldred- de bello Standardi, P. 343. 345 Matth. Paris, P. 64: 
| + Aldred. de bello Standardi, P. 343. 


he 


X - Tos f 
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Taz ſacred ſlandard fondly regarded by the Eng- SECT, u 


CH. IV, 


= 


liſh, as a pledge of heavenly aid, was erected on yu 


Cutton-moor, near North-Allerton.' A pole, tall 1 g 
x3 the maſt of a ſhip, was raiſed upon an high, fours W 
wheeled carriage: On its top was a caſket contain- 

ing a conſecrated hoſt : The banners of St Peter of 

York, of St John of Beverly, and of St William of 

Rippon hung down its ſides. Ranged around this 
ſtandard, did the Engliſh await the onſet 'of their 
enemies. The voice of religion encouraged them 

to fight in confidence of victory, and in the full aſ- 
ſurance of the happineſs of heaven, if they ſhould 
gloriouſly fall, in the cauſe of God and of their 
Country. They had perhaps a ſurer ſource of confi- 

dence in knowing, that, accoutred as they them- 

ſelves chiefly were, in complete armour ; they had 


a naked, diſorderly enemy to oppoſe. The leaders 


paſſionately harangued their ſoldiers, and vowed, 
that they ome conquer or periſn . 

Tun Scots, in the meantime, alently advanced, Order of 
under the concealment of a thick nuſt. They were 1 Or 
all impatient to engage; and a fierce emulation of 
valour among the different troops of which this 
motley army was compoſed, inflamed the native 


| courage of them all. In the van, Ulric and Donald, 
10505 of Galloway, led on their Galwegians: Next 


Nn2 advanced 
* Aldred, de bello Standard. P. 339. 
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advanced the men of Cumberland and Teviotdale, 


Wo under the command of Fitz- John and Prince Henry: 


king himſelf, with the genuine Scots and the men 


Battle in 


which the 
'Scots are 
| def-ated. 
. 
1138. 


$22 they were annoyed to terrour and confuſion, by the 


The troops of Lothian and the Iſles followed: The 


of Moray, led on the rear “. ; 

Sil ruſhed upon the enemy, with 
loud cries of wild rage. Their firſt onſet was irre. 
ſiſtibly impetuous. Already had they ſhaken, and 
almoſt broken through the Engliſh ſpearmen, when 


attack of the archers. Their chieftains fell. They 
were fleeing in diſorder, when Prince Henry came 
up, to ſupport them, and broke through the Eng- 


lh ſquadron. The Galwegians rallying, purſued 


his career. But, at the important moment, when 


the Scots were ready to raiſe the ſhout of victory; 


an arm held aloft a bloody head; a voice exclaimed, 
* the head of the king of the Scots!” the Galwegians 


- threw down their arfns; the men of Lothian fled, 


without having once aimed a weapon at the foe; 
David in vain attempted to ſtop the panic, and to 
bring up thoſe troops which he had reſerved in the 


rear. It was too late; the battle was already 1 irre- 


coverably loſt. His nobles hurried their king from 


the danger. And the fugitive army at laſt rallied 


_ the royal ſtandard, 10 as to check the purſuit 


* Aldred. de bello Standardi, P. 15 > 


of 


| ow 6 
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of the victors. The inhabitants of the country he ay 
which they had ravaged, ſeizing the hour for re- 
venge, cut off numbers of the Scots, in their ſtrag. 
gling flight. The king, with the remains of the 
army, reached Carliſle, It was not till after he had 
here paſſed ſome days of extreme anxiety for the 
fate of his ſon, that this prince, —_— 5 8 
ny hazards, are him . 


0 $ by 


ALL was tumult and diſſention among the rout- . Shame ad 
ed Scots. They who had boaſted their heroiſm be. the Scots. 
fore the battle, knew not how to meet each others 
eyes after a ſhameful flight. Each ſtrove to ex- 
cuſe himſelf by accuſing others. Fach fiercely re- 
jected and retaliated reproach. They who had been 
the firſt to flee, were the loudeſt in the clamour f 


© miſcondudt, treachery, 'cowardice!” At laſt the 


| king, more by the exertion of his wiſdom, than of 


bis authority, ſoothed the tumult, and called them 
from mutual recriminations on account of the paſt, : 
to generous reſolutions for the future. With one 
accord they ardently vowed, © To periſh with him, 
to a man, rather than again deſert him!“ He then 
led them to the ſiege of a pr e 


1 Hagulſtad, 262 —Aldred, 3455 346 —Fordun. L. v. c. 4 — 


| atth, Paris. P. 64. ö 


* R. Hagulſtad. 323: 326. . n 
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es . Is this age, war had not yet learned to ſeek a 


WU reconciliation with humanity. The barbarian ol. 
goon pd dier knew not, while he was the inſtrument of pub. 
ons of the lic hatred, to bear about him, on the field of death, 
* any ſentiments of compaſſion or. generous tender. 
neſs to individuals. But the meek ſpirit of Chriſti. 
anity began to ſoften the ferocity of war. The ſu- 
perſtition of Rome was well adapted to ſoothe and 
awe the barbarian mind. While David lay with 

his army before Werk.caſtle, Alberic, the Legate 

of Rome, came, to ſolicit him to conſent to a Peace 

with England: For, it ſhould ſeem, that the Eng. 

| liſh regarded their late victory, rather as a tempo- 

rary eſcape, than as any ſecurity againſt the future 
invaſion of the Scots. David was, with little dif- 

fk culty, perſuaded to abſtain, for ſome months, from 
all hoſtilities, except againſt Werk- caſtle. The Gal. 
wegians ſent back the women whom they had car: 

ried away captives. The whole Scottiſh army ſo- 

| lemnly vowed, never again ſacrilegiouſly to vio- 

late the feats of religion, nor maſſacre the feeble and 

5 defenceleſs. David, who, however urged by po- 
licy, was not, of his natural temper, inclined to 

ſhed the blood, or to ſpread the deſolation of war, 
ſhewed himſelf ready to prevent the complaints of 

the Clergy eſpecially, who came to implore redrels 

of the injuries which they had ſuffered from his 
marauding ſoldiers. The abbey of Hexham had, 


upon 
Ie 
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won a former occaſion, been pillaged by his army, 
ind had obtained nene, from his pious hor- - 


wur at the facrilege. Similar injuries were now 
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toned for, to the ſame abbey, by a like reparation. 


| is probable, that a perſuaſion, that their late de. 


at was the vengeance of Heaven upon their facri- 


kze and barbarity, might co-operate, in no mean 
fegree, with the exhortations of the Legate, and 
with the natural remorſe of the human heart for the 
commiſſion of injuſtice, to induce the Scottiſh king 
and his army to make reſtitution of their plunder, 
ind to reſolve againſt furure outrages “. 


AFTER a gallant and obſtinate defence, Werk- werk-caf: 


tle taken. 


allle was ſurrendered to the Scots. The captors 


razed its wa!ls to the ground. "Thoſe of the defend- 


rs who had ſurvived to capitulate, were generouſly 
furniſhed, by David, with neceſſaries, and diſmiſſed 
in afety. Having thus effaced the diſgrace of his 


ate defeat, the Scottiſh king led his army home, to 
wait the expiration of the truce. to which he had 4 


waſented +. ; 


A PEACE was, ſoon after, negotiated and conclu- , | 


ed, at Durham, between David aud Stephen. The 
Engliſh King . the nden of Northumber- 
land, 


KR. Hagulſtad. 325 J. Kagulſtad. 264. &c. 5 
1 R. n 326. 


peace 


em. 
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= er. + land, in fieff to Prince Henry of cathand, retains 


CH. 1 
e ing only the caſtle of Bamburgh and Newcaſtle, x 


- pledges for the fidelity of ſo potent a vaſſal; and 
even for theſe, Henry was to receive another grant 
of lands in the ſouth of England. Hoſtages were 
delivered to Stephen, by the Scots, as a ſecurity for 
their faithful obſervance of this treaty. David, de. 
feated in his purpoſe of preſſing onwards, till he 
could j join the friends of Matilda, in the ſouth, and 
dethrone the uſurper; might be pleaſed to ſecure, at 

| leaſt his own intereſts, by gaining from Stephen, al 
that he could have hoped even from his Niece, 
And to Stephen, on the other hand, whoſe throne 
Kill tottered under him, peace with ſo formidable 
an enemy as David, would not ſeem too dearly pur. 

- chaſed at the expence of a province. — Cumberland 
was {till held by David, either in unqueſtioned {0- 
vereignty, or for Matilda *, ; 


Gallantry PrINCE HENRY, again the willing vaſlal of Ste- 


and friend- 


ſhip of Ste- phen, went, to attend him at Nottingham, for the 


Prin - ratification of the treaty. From Nottingham, the 
A. P. new earl of Northumberland accompanied his jove- 
tak reign lord, to the ſiege of Ludlow-caſtle, in Wales. 

Amid the perils of the ſiege, Henry was, at one 
time, dragged from his horſe, by (what may appear 

a ſingular weapon) an iron hook extended from the 

5 . wall; 
R. Hagulſtad. 329, 330, Matth. Paris, 64.—Fordun, L. V. C. 4% 
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wall; and had it not been fon the gallantry with 8 


which Stephen himſelf haſtened to his reſcue, he ad 
| muſt have periſhed by the accident, —The prince, : 

ſoon after the event of this fiege, married Ada, the 
daughter of the earl of Surrey, and with her return- 

ed to Scotland. Had it not been now again, for the 

friendly precautions of Stephen, the royal pair 
would have been ſurprized and ſeized Of a angry 

baron, on their why” ih 


Abou this time, the people of the Iſles were ex- 3 
cited by Wimund, a turbulent monk, to harraſs the omen 
Scots, on their north-weſtern frontier. From the 1141. 
abbey of Forneſs, in Lancaſhire. Wimund had 
been ſent, with other monks, to Ruſſin, in the iſle 
of Man. Encouraged by the diſorderly and reſtleſs 
character, no leſs than by the credulity of the iſland. 
ers; he ſoon forſook the cloiſter ; called himſelf the | 


fon of the earl of Moray who had been lain at 


Ste. Strickathrow; artfully won the favour of the chief. 
tc BY uns of the iſles ; and at laſt obtained in marriage 
che the daughter of Somerled, lord of Argyle, and of 
oe. the northern iſles. Thus allied, he came, to purſue 
ales. tis pretenſions to the earldom of Moray ; and in- 
* nded Scotland, while the great force of the Scot- 
Pear im nation was engaged, at a diſtance, in the Eng- 
= Vol. I. TOS += 
vall; | 


c. 42• J. Hagulſtad. 268 The angry baron was Ranulph, Earl of 
Cieſter, who had pretenſions to Carliſle- caſtle, lately granted to Henry, 
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"Oe liſh wars. For a while, he ravaged the Scottiſh 
A ccaſts, ſlaughtered the inhabitants of the country, 
and raiſed heavy contributions even upon thoſe 
whom he ſpared. Troops were ſent againſt him: 
But, he dexteroufly eluded their attempts to draw 
him to an engagement. At length, expoſing him. 

ſelf to the attack of one of the biſhops of the North, 
who denied him a demanded contribution; he wa | 
felled to the earth by a hatchet thrown from the 
biſhop's own hand ; his followers were driven into 
flight; and he himſelf, when he recovered from 
the effect of the blow, with difficulty eſcaped. Be. 
coming, afterwards odious to his own people, his 
eyes were put out, his manhood mutilated, and he 
was betrayed into the power of David. The hu- 
manity of this good monarch or of his ſucceſſor 
granted to an enemy once troubleſome, but now 
harmleſs, after a time of impriſonment, a. fafe 
and comfortable, monaſtic retreat tor the reſt of his 

days “. . 


a. 


Davidviits A TRANSIENT viciſſitude of ſucceſs placed Mattl- 
3 . da, for a moment, on the throne of England, and 
wy 55 conſigned Stephen to a dungeon. David, ſtill faith- 
| fall, rather to the intereſts of his Neice, than to his 
treaties with her rival, e in perſon, to Lon- 


don, 


% 


bog W. Newbr, * I. 79—83 eee VIII. C. « ;—Matth. Paris 
F. 71 | 


_ 
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don, to congratulate her acceſſion. But, "Kody Ste. 1. 
CH. 1v. 
ud he joined her, when her power was at an end; . 
and, but for the fidelity of a godſon, who, at his 

own hazard, conveyed the monarch, his godfather, 

ſafe to Scotland, David had here fallen into the 
hands of enraged enemies. Vet, when young 
Henry, the ſon of Matilda, came, ſome years after 
this, to Carliſle, to ſolicit the honour of knighthood 
from the hand of his grand-uncle; the Scottiſh king 
received him with all the kindneſs of conſanguinity 
ind friendſhip ; entertained him, with the higheſt 
honours 3 and eſpouſed the cauſe of the heir of Ma- 
tida's rights, with all his ancient ardour. New 
plans of conqueſt, and conditions of alliance were 
concerted and ratified between them. Some in- 
roads of the Scots into Stephen's territories, follow. 

ed; but, nothing remarkable was accompliſhed “. 


Davip's genius was yet better qualified to earn 9 ci. 
the milder glories of peaceful government, than to wi! gud. 
guide the form of war. His heart ſtill melted at OE 
the ſufferings of the vanquiſhed. In remorſe for Church. 
the bloodſhed of his military expeditions, he wiſhed | 
to have laid down his crown, and gone, in pilgri- 
mage, to end his days on the ſpot, where the Savi- 
dur of Men was crucified. But, the indiſpenſible 
luties of his condition detained him. Either in his 

| G wiſdom, 

* J. Hagulſtad, P. 270, 271. i 
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. wiſdom, or in the more luminous intelligence of | 
Aa the Age in which he lived, did many of the moſt be. 


neficial of the ancient laws and inſtitutions of Scot. 
land take their origin. Several burghs obtained 
charters from him. The biſhoprics of Roſs and 
Dunkeld were by him erected. He had founded 
the monaſtery of Selkirk; in the reign of his bro. 


ther Alexander. In the courſe of his own reign, 


he tranſlated the monks of Selkirk to Kelſo, and 
eſtabliſhed ſucceſſively the abbies of Holyroodhouſe, 
Melros, New. bottle, Cambuſkenneth, Kinloſs, Dry. 


burgh, Jedburgh. He was alſo the founder of the 
| priory of Leſmahago, a dependency upon Kelſo; 


and of a convent for nuns, at Berwick upon Tweed, 
In his reign, too, were the Knights-Templars eſta. 


bliſhed at Temple in Lothian; the Knights of St 


John of Jeruſalem, at Torphichen in Linlithgow- 
ſhire. Beſide all theſe, David beſtowed numerous 
other benef: ctions on the Church. It might indeed 


be miſtaken piety which made him thus laviſh to 
the Clergy : But, in that age, the moſt enlightened 
policy could have deviſed no happier meaſure for 


improving the cultivation of his kingdom, and ci- 


vilizing the ſpirit of his people; The clergy alone 


managed their lands with intelligence and induſtry; 
Their poſſeſſions were often ſpared as ſacred, while 


all others were deſolated amidſt the inceſſant rava- 


ges and depopulation of war foreign and inteſtine: 
| Nor 


$ 
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Nor would any, thing leſs powerfully ſubjugatin 1 


tv. 


» Thy ERS 8 — 3 + reds IRE \ 


be. WW than the yoke of ſuperſtition, have been ſulkcien r 
ot. to tame the n of barbarians *. 

ed + 3 

nd _ Taz pious cares of Nevid: were interrupted by A Death of 
led heavy domeſtic misfortune.—His queen died within Ef 


D. 
ſeven years after his acceſſion to the throne ; and he = _ 


had lived, ever ſince, in chaſte widowhood. Hen- 
ry, his only child, as he grew up, had been diſtin. 
puiſhed as the wiſeſt, the braveſt, the gentleſt prince 
of the age in which he lived : the aſſiſtant of his fa- 
ther's government, and the companion of his wars : 


the delight of the Scottiſh nation, and the admira- 
d, tion of ſtrangers. While David was gradually re- 
ta. Wl fgning the reins of government into the hands, of 


a ſon ſo deſervedly beloved; and while the Scots 
were pleaſing themſelves with the proſpect of ſeeing 
one wiſe and good king ſucceeded by another of 
equal worth and wiſdom : Henry ſuddenly died, on 

the twelfth day of June, in the year one thouſand, 

one hundred, and fifty-two. He left, by his wife, 
Ada, five infant children ; Malcolm, William, Da- 
vid, ſons, of whom the two former ſucceſſively . 
reigned in Scotland; Ty; and Matildis, * 6 
ters T. | 
Bur, 


* Fordun. L. V. C. 41. 45, abs; 47, &c + bas L. III. C. 11, && 
+ Fordun. L. V. C. 43, 44. — Major. L. III. C. 11. 
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Lern. Bur, David was, by this time, of that advance 
age, which, from frequent experience of the viciſſ. 
Laſt aQsof tydes of life, is leſs ſenſibly touched by misfortune, 
Piety had alſo bentſiiis ſpirit to reſignation. He bore 
the loſs of his ſon, without weak dejection or unman. 

Iy ſorrow. The afflicted father was the firſt to ad. 

_ miniſter conſolation to the weeping family and 
friends of the deceaſed prince. | Leſt the rights 

of his grand-children ſhould be diſregarded, after 

| his own death: he ſent young Malcolm on 2 
progreſs through the kingdom, that he might be 

| proclaimed and recognized as heir to the Scottiſh 
Crown; and having deſtined to William, the inheri- 

tance of his Engliſh territories, he took meaſures 

'_ equally jutlicious, to ſecure to him, the ready fub- 

g allen of che Cumbrian and Northumbrian barons 


= 
* 


bid, the inheritances of his grand- children, and the pro- 
1153. viſions which ſeemed moſt likely to ſecure to them, 

aan undiſturbed ſucceſſion to the enjoyment of their 

is rights; when his ſtrength which had for ſome time, 
declined under the infirmities of age, now wholly 

failed him; and he was found dead in an attitude 

of prayer, in the morning of the twenty. fourth 

5 | "0 


Fordun. V. 44:— Major. III. 11. 
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\ced of May, in the year one thoufand, one hundred, 2 1 
iu. ind ä „ 5 * 


WE have ſeen, by the ſeries of David's actions, 988 | 
0 avi 


an. that he was a man of conſiderable ability no leſs for 
ad. var, than for the duties of peace. The diſtracted 
ind WM condition of England during his reign, was favour. 


able to his ambition : and to have added a province 


fter Ml to the dominions of his family, was the glory of 
| 2 WW David, as a conqueror. He ſeems to have been 
be nore honeſt than politic; for he adhered to the 


cauſe of Matilda and her ſon, with a ſteadineſs which 
was at times injurious to his own intereſts. It was 
neceſſity, not ungenerous policy, which urged him 


res 
ub. WJ repeatedly to treat with Stephen. The purity of 
*. lis private manners equalled the uprightneſs of his 


public conduct. He was affable and eaſy of acceſs. 
In the diſtribution of juſtice, he was ſingularly dili- 


ro. gent and impartial. His piety might, in ſome in- 
m, ſtances, be weakneſs : but, how amiable a weakneſs 
eir originating in piety, mild and benevolent as his! In 


his views of improving the manners and the condi- 


don of his people, he was certainly as liberal as any 
de contemporary prince. If not a great man, of a ge- 
th dis extenſive, elevated, heroic: he was, however, 


| 2 good and prudent king. . 
1 52 4 + | CH Af. 
* Fordun, L. V. C. 44: — Major. L. III. C. II. 
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' Marcorm iy. 


2 A BOY, in his twelfth year, ſucceeded on the 
and ſtate of Scottiſh throne. The government fell by conſe. | 
the govern- 


| ment, * QUENCE, ifto the hands of a turbulent nobility, ever 
1153. at variance among themſelves ; more careful each 
of his perſonal intereſts, than of the national ho- 
nour; differing in their views ef public utility; 
and diſobedient all to the royal authority, becauſe 
they thought, each, whatever might be enjoined 
by others, as the will of the monarch, to be only 
the- proue command of rival ſubjedts* 


** 


— THE neighbours of the Scots were not flow to 
8 ſeize the occaſion which the feeble, inefficient go- 
vernment of a Minor afforded againſt them. So- 
merled, Lord of Argyle and the Hebudæ was the 
firſt enemy that ſtirred againſt young Malcolm. 
This lord being deſcended from the ancient royal 
family of the Iſles, had boldly riſen in arms againſt 
the King who reigned in Man, and had wreſted 
from him, the Hebudæ, the better half of his king- 
dom. Againſt Scotland, his ſon-in-law, Wimund, 
kad not been ar ſucceſsful. It was of pretence | 
498997 10 


* Faxdun. VIII. c. Ty 3. &c. Chron, Melroſs. 
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to proſecute the rights of Wimund's children, that Set 
Somerled came now againſt the Scots. For a e = 

of years, he continued to infeſt and alarm ſometimes 5 | 
the coaſts, ſometimes the interior country of Scot- 
hand, where it lay adjacent to his own territories, 
with various ſucceſs; till his forces were, at laſt, de- 
feated with terrible laughter, and he himſelf, with 
his ſon Gillcolin ſlain, at Renfrew, in the year 
one thouſand, one hundred, and ſixty. four . 


5 the mean time; a more formidable enemy Incroach. 
ments of 

aroſe, to annoy the Scots on their ſouthern frontier, the Rage 

Stephen of England ended an unhappy reign, with. 
out being able to tranſmit the ſceptre in his own fa- 
mily. He was ſucceeded by Henry II. the ſon of 
Matilda. Henry ambitious of exalting his power, 

and of enlarging his dominions on all ſides, difre- 
garded his promiſes to David, and demanded from 
bis grandſons, the ceſſion of their, Engliſh fieffs; 
which they, in their preſent condition, had neither 
force nor policy to withhold. Malcolm went to at- 

tend the Engliſh king at Cheſter; ſurrendered to 

him, the counties of Northumberland and Cumber- 
land; and did homage for Huntingdon, the only 
pofſellion of his family, in England, which he was 
permitted to retain, The Scots murmured againſt | 
VoL. I. ng "ED . | _ theſe 


© Verdun, VIII. 3.—Major, IV; 41—Chr. Mauniz apud Came 


of 
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Seer. 1 theſe conceſſions of their young king.” But, what 
Henry had once acquired, was not to he wreſted 
* from him. To obtain from his hands, the honour 
of knighthood, Malcolm afterwards followed him 
into France, and fought under his banner. The 
Scots beheld with indignation, while their ſove. 
reign attended, as an obſequious vaſfal, on his more 
powerful and politic rival. They recalled him home, 
with a ſummons which he did not venture to diſre. 
gard. Soon after his return, a band of conſpira- 
tors from among his nobles whom he had convoked, 
to meet him in parliament, at Perth, fought to ſeize 
| his perſon : And the conſequences might have been 
fatal : But, he was ſaved by the timely interpoſition 

of the Clergy 3 and harmony reſtored . 1 
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The cl. TRE Sen chieftains had fallen, Sack the 
| ar ry reduction of the capital of Strathclyde, into an un- 
ſubdued. 
certain dependence upon the Scottiſh monarchy. 
When at peace with the Scots, they did homage to 
their ſovereigns, and ſerved occafionally in their 
armies. In the Engliſh wars, they were diſtinguiſh- 
ed equally by diſorderly valour and ſavage rapacity. 
With the Scots, their intercourſe was oftener hof- 
tile, than peaceable. They then fcornfully renoun- 
eed dependence, and ravaged the country of Scot- 
land, with a fury that was exaſperated, not miti- 
1 gated 
* Fordun, VIII. 3. 4: R. Hoveden, 497, 492: Chron, S. Crucis | 
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gated, by the relations of neighbourhood, aid. the 255 1, 


remembrance of former familiarity. While the — | 
counſels of the Scots were diſtracted ; and enemies 
aroſe againſt Malcolm, on all ſides, within and Wi- 
thout his dominions ; the Galwegians, taking part 
with the Iſlanders, and with Somerled, whoſe fate 

has been related, rejected all alliance with the Scots, 
and ravaged that fide of Malcolm's kingdom which 
ay contiguous to their country. Malcolm took = 
arms to chaſtiſe and repreſs them. Twice he invad- 

ed Galloway ; and was as often obliged to retire 

from a region of which the interior mountains, 
marſhes, and foreſts were hardly acceſſible to any 
but their native inhabitants, and before a people, 
whoſe mode of fighting was impetuous and diſor- 
derly, as being thus beſt adapted to. their local cir- 
cumſtances. He returned againſt them, a third 
time. They could withſtand his arms no longer, 
Fergus, reſigning the Lordſhip of Galloway to his 

lon Uchtred, retired himſelf, to end his days in the 
abbey of the Holy-Rood. Uchtred did homage ta 
Malcolm, and ſurrendered himſelf into his hands. 
From this time, the Galwegians fell, ſtill more a. n. 
and more under ſubjection to the Scots; till they Sl 
were, at length, undiſtinguiſhably intermingled with 

their conquerors; and their ancient independence 

vas „ . 


P p 2 IN 
* Forduni Scetichron. L. VIII. C. 4: Chron. Sancte gg apud 
Auglam Sacram. V. I. P. 161, 163. 
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| * ! Ix this age of disjointed governments, one province 


V. 


or feudal lord inceffantly broke out into rebellion, 
Arebellion 


of the in. through all the monarchies in Europe, as another Was 


habitants 


of Moray ſubdued. The inhabitants of Moray roſe in arms 


repreſſed. againft Malcolm's government, ſoon after he had 


1161. conquered the Galwegians. They were of Daniſh 
origin: They had frequent correſpondence, as it 
ſhould ſeem, with the Daniſh inhabitants of the 

 Orkneys and the Hebudæ, and probably, too, with 
their parent ſtock in Scandinavia. It might be in 
concert with the Hlanders and the Galwegians, that 
they now rebelled. Their inſurrection was ſpeedily 
quaſhed. They ſuffered confiſcations, and other 
puniſhments which appeared adequate to their guilt, 

and ſufficient to diſable them from future turbulenceꝰ. 


= 


Portions THz ſupreme legiſlative body of the Scottiſh na- 
granted by 


grant tion had, by this time, aſſumed a regular, feudal 


liame 
to che fl. form. Not content with ſharing in the ſimple 


ib legiſlative authority, the nobles and burgeſles in 
| parliament took part alſo, in the executive; at leaſt 
whenever a monarch was weak enough to endure 


their incroachments, or ſo wiſe as to aſk their aſſi- 


tance and advice. Malcolm ſolicited the conſent of 


his parliament to the marriages of his ſiſter, Mar- 


garet with Conan, Count of Brittany,—Ada to 


Florence, Count of Holland,—at the fame time 
when 


* Forduni Scotichron. L. VIII. C. 6: Major L. IV. C. 4. Folio. 58. 
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when he demanded ſubfidies for e Iris Lern 1 
0 the princeſles*. 8 8 0 (LEY 


ark; Malcolm owning himſelf the vaſlal of the Malcolm 
Engliſh king, repaired to his Court, and did homage mg "voy 
to Henry and his infant ſon. But, the Scottiſh © - 
F Clergy, at the ſame time, more pertinaciouſly ſtrove 
to vindicate their national church from dependence 
won that of England. The archbiſhop of York 
obtained from Pope Alexander III. the powers of 'a 
papal Legate, over Scotland. The Scottith Clergy - 
eraded ſubmiſſion to his authority by an N + 


the 0 himſelf +. 


1 


* 


MaLCOLM. was cut off in the flower of his age. Desth and 
u the firſt years of his reign, he was miſled by ian. 
counſellors attached to the intereſts of England, Ts 
md by admiration of the ſplendid qualities of - 
Henry. After his return from France, he ap- 
pears to have extricated himſelf with ſufficient abi- 
lty and addreſs, 1 of thoſe difficulties in which 
his early political errors had entangled him. In his 
aſt years, his health had probably become feeble : 
le declined into unmanly ſuperſtition': and his bro- 
ther William, had already pre· occupied the govern- | 
nent, by the general encouragement of the nation, 


hen 


|  ® Forduni Scotichron. L. VIII. C. 7: Chr. S. Crucis. 
f Diceto. P. 536. ; Excerpta ex Chron, Scot. Folio 85. M. S. 8. 
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3 when Malcolm died, on the 28th of December, in 
AV the year one thouſand, one hundred, and fixty.five, Wi 
It was in the twelfth year of his reign, and the 
twenty. fourth of his life; a period too ſhort to haye 

_ afforded him time for the formation of ſteady habits Wi ic 
of thought and action. Yet, had not Henry art. 
fully gained an undue aſcendency over his inèxpe- 
rienced youth, he might have been one of the moſt 
Popular, as he was certainly one of the moſt . 
of the Scottiſh monarchs *. 


. 
| x 

. CHAPTER VI. t 
| 1 

WILLIAM. [ 


| Acceſſion, 


WILIAN, already poſſeſſed of the regal autho- 
and firſt rity, was crowned, inſtantly after his brother's 
Wan. death. The nation might expect from him the re- 

1165—6. covery of thoſe territories which had been, with 
too ready facility, ceded by Malcolm. But, at the 

- demand of the reſtitution of Northumberland and 
Cumberland, Henry only amuſed William with pre- 

| tences, and ſoothed him with promiſes ; till the ho- 

neſt Scot was inticed to follow the crafty Norman 


antq 
* Chron, Melros, P. 169: Fordun. L. VIII. C. 6. 10. 11. 
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110 en and there to * A ntl under BENE 


. : es 
ve WY WII LIAN ſoon found, that no wen cone; MEE”; 
its Wi fons were to be hoped from the man with whom the a of - 


je had to deal. He returned indignant; and ſhortly and RE 
iter; ſent ambaſſadors to ſolicit the alliance of the 

french monarch againſt the king of England. Vet, 

war with the Engliſh was not the inſtant conſe- 

Y ence. William, with his brother David, again 
tended Henry at Windfor ; they did homage, at 

tis command, to his ſon Henry, raiſed, at this 

ime, by his father's fondneſs, to royal honours ; 

ad the dignity of Knighthood was conferred 8 8 | 
Oy 
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Ar length, an opportunity arols, which ben William 
to invite William to right himſelf by force of arms. 1 
Young Henry aſpired to ſhare his father's power, 5. 
ad ſought to wreſt from him violently, that which 1 Fo 
it would not voluntarily reſign. A confederacy 
was formed, under the aufpices of the king of 
france, to compel the king of England to ſhare his 
dominions with his children and his rival neigh- 
bours, William joined the confederacy. The 
jounger Henry granted, what was not his own to 


give; | 
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* Chron, Melros. 170.: Fordun, VIII. 12, 13. 
T Fordun, VIII. ia: Benedict. Abb, P. 4, 5. 
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r give; to William the earldom of Northumberland ; 
Ax to David that of Cambridge. The Scots, upon 


this, invaded Os” 8 


5 HO: 4 a beſiegedd, but could not take Werk cafe 
:. Lag: and Carliſle. After waſting the circumjacent coun. 
=, try, they returned home, without having made any 
tenable conqueſt. They were followed by an Eng: 
liſh army, who, in like manner, ravaged the fron. 
tier countries of Scotland. A truce was then con- 
cluded, which for a time delivered the Scots from 
the evils of invaſion, and allowed the * to re- 
turn to domeſtic war . | | 
willam TE truce expired. David, by the conceſſion of 
toner by his brother, now Earl of Huntingdon, was invited 
lin. to lead the partizans of Young Henry in the ſouth, 
5 William led an army into Northumberland,” The 
greater part of this army ſpread over the country, 
to plunder and deſtroy ; while the king himſelf, 
« with a ſelect body, aſſumed the care of watching the 
motions, and checking the excurſions of the Eng- 
liſh garriſon in Alnwick-caſtle. Meanwhile, the ba- 
rons of Yorkſhire advanced to meet the invaders; 
not waiting __— till their own fields ſhould be 
. waſted 


* Benedict Abbas. P. 51: Fordun. L. VII. C. 21. 


+ Fordun. S. Chron, L. VIII. C. a 21: Chron. Melros. wy W. 


Newbr, 206. 
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d; mſted, and their own houſes ſet on fire. Thoſe SECT. I. 5 


Jon who thus came on, were, in all, but four hundred 3 
borſemen. They preſſed impatientiy forward; 3 
corning to halt, on account of either darkneſs or 

tle fatigue, till they thould. be within fight of the ene» 

n. ny. William was not aware of their approach. 

ne was at ſome diſtance from his own. ſcattered. ar- 

8. ay, with only a ſlender troop of ſixty perſons in 

his company. To his eye, the Engliſh. ſeemed, .at 

| firſt, but a party of his own men, coming in from 
the ſpoil. of the country. Inſtantly ſenſible of his 
niſtake, he however charged them, with more gal- | 
iuntry of valour, than prudence. His valour was 
win. He and his. companions were ſoon their pri- 
ſoners.” He was-ſecured beyond the chance of areſ- 
cue. Several of his barons who came up, when it 
vas to0 late, could only ſurrender themſelves, to 
ſhare his captivity. He was firſt confined i in the 
caſtle of Richmond, but afterwards, by. the nder 

of Renke 1288 to Falaiſe i in Norman 9 


In 


1 Scots | of Williams! 8 army, 1 2 4 Th Seats. 
redeem 


ft conſternation. and rage, maſſacred ſome Eng- their king 


en. 


lſhmen, their fellow-ſoldiers, whom they ſuſpected 48 
| of having betrayed him, then abandoned their ſpoils, 2 
and retreated, precipitately home. David of Hun- 5 
| | ingdon, : at the news of his brother s captivity, haſ- . 
wor, Mo T tened 


* Chron, Melroſs. P. 173: Fordun. VIII. 22. W. Newbr. 212215. 
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Sen r. tened from Leiceſter, and returned to Scotland, 
A ne Scottiſh nobles ſoon agreed with him, to pur. 
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chaſe the freedom of their monarch. by ſurrendering 
_ he national independency. William ſcorned not 
to accept his liberation on terms ſo Humiliating, 
He; with his clergy and barons, did homage to 
Henry at York; For, the Scottiſh Clergy were 
compelled to an equivocal confeſſion of the fupre: 
macy of the Engliſh Church, at the ſame time when 
the Nobles and their ſovereign betrayed the inde- 
| pendence of the kingdom; but being more ſubtle 
and crafty than the nobles, and having a foreign 
Pontiff to appeal to, the Clergy would conſent to 
no verbal ſubmiſſion which was not expreſſed in 
language to which they might afterwards aſcribe a 
very different import. To gain (efficacy to this 
treaty, the Engliſh king alſo required as pledges, 

the caſtles of Rokeſburgh, Berwick, Jedburgh, E. 
dinburgh, and Stirling; while David of 'Hunting- 

don and other Scottiſh nobles were delivered up t6 
| Him, as hoſtages. Thus ignominiouſly was Wil. 
- Hams deliverance purchaſed. But, he was dear to 
his ſubjects, and to a brother wh6'would' not ſup- 
plant him; And Henry was well ſkilled to profi 
to the utmoſt by every advantage which the courſe 
of events put into his hands, no leſs than to extri- 


eate bimſelf with as little os AS 7 


eee 
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out. of 1 difficulties in which he might be. « en- 
cngled ®, SEE | , 


. .* . 1 


land, after William's return from his captivity. 
lle, in the mean time, founded the abbey of Aber- 
brothock'in honour of his friend, Thomas a Beck- 
et, who had lately ſuffered a Webs death which 
lis contemporaries eſteemed martyrdom. An inſur- 
reftion in Roſs-ſhire ſhortly after demanded the pre- 
ſence of the king, to repreſs it ; and he eſtabliſhed, 

x this time, two garriſons for the future ſupport of 
the royal authority in that wild and remote pro- 
vince, A contention with the Pope concerning the 
illing of a vacancy of the See of St Andrew's, and 


the Pope's authority,—tried William's firmneſs and 
political addreſs for ſeveral years immediately ſub- 
ſequent to the laſt event. It ended, at length, i in 2 ; 
| Ompromiſe, in which William and the Pope fatis- 
fied each other by mutual conceſſions. The earl. 
dom of Huntingen forfeited by William and Da- 


es, Forake y mT 7 8 vid 


| * Fordun, vn. 24: Temes Fœdera. T. I. P. 39. R. de de 
i Ke. 


Eeclxslas ICA. rates which ended i in \ xindi- Tranſacti- 


ons for 


ating and confirming rather than ſubverting the ſome — 
freedom of the Scottiſh church, were the firſt. pub- to Willi- | 


lic tranſactions of i importance which paſſed i in Scot- port. of . 


| copUritys ; 


vith ſome of the Engliſh Clergy, as inſtruments of 
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| 8 5 vid, when they cook arms againſt caged bbs was about 
—— this ſame * reſtored to them. 
pits In the preceding reign, the Galwegians had | in. 
loway, and deed been ſubdued, but not civilized. T hey were 


pacification 


of they. . ſtill the ſame ſavage, ferocious race. The people 
ces. could not, at a bidding, adopt the manners of the 
1186. Scots. Their lords could not at once forget, how 
lately they had been independent ſovereigns. In 

the general diſorder during William's captivity, the 
Galwegians threw off the Scottiſh yoke. Then dread. 
ing the vengeance of the Scots, they proffered their 
immediate homage to Henry. They were, in the 
mean time, diſtracted by inteſtine diſſenſion: and 

one of two brothers, their lords, was treacherouſly 
murthered by the contrivance of the other. Wil 

| Ham invaded their country, By his authority, a 
temporary pacification was accompliſhed ; and the 
Galwegians returned, for a time, to their allegiance. 

It was not long, however, till Gilbert who had 
murthered his brother, impetuouſly entered Scot- 

land with an hoſtile army. But, his death ſoon 
opened room for Roland, the ſon of the murdered 
Uchtred, and the partizan of William, to recover 

the poſſeſſions and authority of his father. With the 

bold ambition of the deceaſed Gilbert, Roland graſp- 

ed alſo at the inheritance of Duncan, Gilbert's ſon. 

'The king of England interpoled, to pres Duncan. 

Roland 


„ Fordun, VIII. as. 28: Chron. Melroſ. 2747 K. Horden, 599 80 
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Roland was thus compelled to yield up Carrick, and g 
to content himſelf with the poſſeſſion of that terri. 
tory \ which {till retains the name of Galloway. Both 
Roland and Duncan ſeem to have ee 


demfelves, the vaſals of the  Scottiſt 12815 


Tur blunt + years of William? 8 ge 1 Marriage 


of Willa | 


ſed without many remarkable events, to diſtinguiſh vith other. = 


tranſace - 


them. He accepted in marriage from the hand of tons. 
ES Ermengarde, the grandchild of an illegiti- 


| mate daughter of Henry“ s grandfather. He defeat- 


ed and ſlew Donald Bane, a deſcendent of Duncan, 
the ſon of Malcolm Canmore; who aſpiring to uſur | 
the throne, had ſeized Roſs, and ravaged Moray. 
The long-continued ſtruggle of the Scottiſh Clergy, 
to emancipate the national Church from dependence 
upon that of England, now ended: ſucceſsfully 
and Clement the Third, by his Papal. authority, 
declared the Scottiſh ih to be free from all 
ſubjection, unleſs immediately to the See of Rome. 
Henry having offered to reſtore the caſtles of Rox= 4 
durgh and Berwick, but at a rate at which the Scots WW 
and their king refuſed to purchaſe them; thoſe for- 


| trefſes remained ſtill in the hands of the Engliſh, at 


the time of his death, in the year one thouſand one 
hundred and eighty nine. With the death of Hen- 
* Fordun, VIII. 25, &c. Es 
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" f ; X | 
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„ 
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Cn. iv. 
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4 The Cru- 
fades. 


Lverers. - While this ſpirit was kindling in every 
young warriour's breaſt, the voice of ſuperſtitious 


of infidels. The ſcene on which chiefly had the re- 
velations of Heaven been communicated to men, 


that chriſtians could pak Every crime might 


j . 
„ * , * | | ' j 
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ry, terminated the feudal ee of Scotland to 


a . 


Tus Was * 8 age of the . Religion 


| mingling. its influence on ſocial life, with that of 
the feudal government, of the abſence of induſtry 
and arts, and of almoſt inceſſant wars, had produ- 
ced, among the warriours of Europe, a generous 
ardour for perilous. adventure by. which wrongs 


might be redreſſed, or weakneſs protected, —a he- 


roiſm panting for that praiſe which the holy and 


the gentle would beſtow on their defenders and de- 


piety loudly 1 invoked the gallant and the zealous. to 
reſcue the Holy Land frem the profane uſurpation 


and which had been ſanctified by the preſence, by 


the miracles and the. ſufferings of the Son of God, 


ſeemed, in the eye of ſuperſtition, to be the com- 


mon patrimony of Chriſtians, a ſort of central tem. 
ple, where they might all meet and worſhip together, | 
Ihe recovery of this territory out of the unhallow- 

ed hands into which it had fallen, was repreſented 


as the moſt meritorious ſervice in the fight of God, 


FL: i _ thug 
* Chron, Melroſ P. 1-6; Fordun vil. 28: R. Hoveden, 657. 
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thus be toked : A treafure of merit might, at e che PE = 
me time, be acquir ed, ſufficient to con p 


enfate for, |} 
il ſubſequent errors: To have, before death} form- 15 
ed barely the purpoſe. of going, in martial pilgrim⸗ 

ge to the Holy Land, gave new confidence to the 
dying ſinner : He who had already begun his expꝰ - 
dition, died i in full affuranee of immediate happineſs 0 0 
in Heaven: He who fell in combat with the Inf. 255 om 5 
dels, breathed his laſt in higher rapture; than the . 
ancient Celtic and Scanjan heroes who laughed 


an 
45 


41 


, ith proud Joy, i in death: Io die on the ſpot Where oh 7; 
18 Saviour of the world was cruci ified, was fimply 
„No pass from one region of felicity to another. Ne 

. ul could reſiſt theſe allurements. Glory fired che "a 

. Woo and wiſhes of the warriour. But, 'fearg rs — 
i | norſe, the tender meltings of penitence, and he 


certainty” of a licence to commit favourite crimes | 
1 operated upon all conditions, characters, ages; and 
ſexes ; and all were willing to enter upon a journey „ i 


1- | \ 
N to heaven, which promiſed, at the ſame time, am: 
* ple gratification to their deareſt earthly paſſions.” 2 Of 
„ beſe adventurers, famine, fatigue, and diſeaſe cut 


aa vaſt numbers i in the firſt expeditions. But, the 

, exciting motives Rill continued to operate Jeru- | „ 

+ dem had been conquered and loſt; tlie Chriſtians 50 1 
of the Weſt had been compelled by the arms of the = 


1 3 | 
baracens, to relinquiſh moſt of the e "710 e 


raich hey” Hog i eſtabliſhed in kia; when. 2 ſixth | 


„ HISTORY. OF SCOTLAND, - [Book ti 
We -: cruſade was preached i in Europe; ; and the, Soye. 
reigns of Germany, France, and England were ex. 
cited to ſeek the mingled glory of piety and hero. 
iſm, on the plains of Paleſtine, Already ſo Do delu- 
ged with blood. rack 1 vcd) 

The king | . 9 1 5 ol England, ps 5 - ſhould j join this 
bert non expedition, was willing; to ſecure, if poſlible, the 
ne fendalt tranquillity of his dominions, during his intended 


— _ abſence. Money was alſo to be procured, by what. 
3 4 ever means, for defraying the expences of his ad. 
venture. He invited the Scottiſh king to his court 

at Canterbury; and, for a ſtipulated compenſation 
of ten thouſand merks /erling, releaſed. him and his 
kingdom from that feudal dependency on England, 

into which they had been reduced by his captivity; 
reſtored the caſtles, alſo, of Roxburgh and Berwick; 
and engaged to put William ſpeedily in poſſeſſion of 
any other parts of his ancient property, which might 
yet remain in the hands of the Engliſh., David, the 
brother of the king of the Scots, took the croſs, and 

/\ een Richard to the FOE: Lang Ho 

FT 
CEL "trio was „ litele leſs 5 in 1 * 
dene, tion; than the monarch whoſe bafiners he followed. 


turesof Da- 


* ; 


vid, Burl of He was ee on che coat of pes 1 


5 Hunting · 


ton. 9 | {kd 


* Matth. Parie, paſſim, ab initio ; 3 &. 165 Ricardo primo, &. 
I Benedict. Abbas, 57 5. -Rymeri Fœdera, I. 64.—Matth. Paris, &c⸗ 


8 


lives 11.1 is rox OF scorLA b. zs 


ed from flavery by a venetlan 3 redeemed from this fey. 3. 
man, at Conſtantinople, by ſome Engliſh merchants; . 
after eſcaping through many ſubſequent perils, in 
u. lis return home, again ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of 
Scotland 3 but welcomed, at laſt, from adventures 
7 various and unfortunate; with a kindneſs of his 
hi, MY royal brother, and his ancient friends, warm, as if 
he had returned rich with ſpoils, and illuſtrious 
from victories. It was nearly on the fituation of 
the future town of Dundee, that he landed. Re- 
civing from the king, a grant of a certain extent 
of the circumjacent territory, he became the foun- 
on Wl der of that town. The monaſtery of Lindores, and 
his WM 2 church dedicated to the Virgin Mary at Dundee 
id, N vere monuments of lis pious gratitude to heaven 
y; for his preſervation *. 1 MEE 


He 


of MW Witiian continued to employ his cares in eſta- 3 
bt bühing the intereſts of his family, and maintaining 8 
the WI the authority of his government. His nobles did 238 


nd homage to his daughter. at this time the apparent »c6. 
heireſs of his dominions. De Moreville, conſtable 
of the kingdom, dying, was ſucceeded in this great 

di- office, by Roland, lord of Galloway; ; by whom it 

ed. {tems to have been inherited, in the right of his 

ha- Wl vife, the ſiſter of de Moreville. A new coinage al- 

ſed Vo. I. Ar ..- - tered 


* Chron. Melroſ. 178. Boethii XIII. 276.—Small's Statiſt, 
&c, Axcount of Dundee. 
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Cn. vis 
WY 
perſon, to ſuppreſs it; By his activity, the rebels 
+ were ſpeedily diſconcerted and diſperſed; riſing a. 

gain in arms, they were again routed by the king's 


Diſputes 


with Eng- 


land. 
. . 


1209. 


ers, ſlain; and his brother Torphin made captive, 


England. But, mutual diſguſts were ſoon after pro- 
duced between theſe princes. John laid the foun- 
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tered the character of the Scottiſh oy. Are-| 
ion ariſing in Caithneſs, the king marched, in 


forces, near Inverneſs; Roderic, one of their lead. 


emaſculated, deprived: of * and caſt, to periſh 
in a dungeon *. .,; | 


| Jon; King of England, the brother and ſucceſ. 
ſor of Richard, again turned the jealouſy of his na- 
tion againſt the Scots. William had done homage 
to this monarch for the fieffs which he poſſeſſed in 


dations of a caſtle at Tweedmouth. William un- 


willing to ſuffer the eſtabliſhment of an Engliſh gar. 
riſon in a place which he perhaps reckoned to: be 


within his own dominions, repeatedly interrupted 
the builders, and demoliſhed. what they had con- 


ſtructed. The Engliſh monarch at length advanced 


to Norham with an hoſtile army. The king of the 


Scots led his forces to oppoſe him. No war enſued; 
for, their barons:mediating between the two ſove- 


. reigns, the armies were diſmiſſed, and a Peace con- 


duded. It was ſtipulated on the part of John, that 
| * Fordun, VIII, 56, 59.—Chrou, Melroſ. 180. 


8 


it 


«\ * 
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he ſhould never rebuild the caſtle of Tweedmouth, 8 . 
while William agreed to pay him, in compenſation, SVN 
the ſum of fifteen thouſand merks, and delivered 

his two daughters into John's hands, that he might 
procure for them, ſuitable matches. William, pa- 
cific in his temper, and now old and infirm, rejoi- 
cd to purchaſe peace, even upon terms at the ine- 
quality of which his ſubjects murmured '* *. 


"i cent reign was cfinguilhed only by Domeſlie 
domeſtic tranſactions and events. A ſudden ſwell- 3 
ing of the Tay overflowed the ancient town of Perth 
in which William with his family and his Court 
happening then to reſide, they with difficulty eſca- 
ped from the danger (C). A parliament aſſembled 
Stirling, granted the King, an aid of 16,000 merks, 
for the payment of that ſum wich which, in the con- 
cuſion of the late peace, he had engaged to gratify the 
Engliſh monarch ; the Barons contributing ten, the —- 
Boroughs, ſix ſixteenths of the ſum granted. In- 
vaders from Ireland, waſted Roſs-ſhire. But, Guth- AD. 55 
red, their Leader, being betrayed by his followers, 
into the hands of the king's ſervants, ſoon expiated, 
by an ignominious death, the alarm which he had 
xcited,” and the outrages he had perpetrated f. 

| 555 Waka 


8 Fordun. VIII.- 91, 72.—Chron. Melroſ. 183—Federa, I. "She 
+ Fordun. VIII. 22, 73, 76.—Chron. Melroſ. x8. 
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Sect. 1. WILLIAM, after 2 tedious illneſs, died at Stirling, 


Cn. vi. 


on the fourth day of December, in the year one 


#2 thouſand two hundred and twelve, the ſeventy. 


Dearh.and ſecond of his age, the forty ninth of his reign. His 


Wilen. character is not diſtinguiſhed by any eminent proofs 


of genius for either the enterprizes of war, or the 
arts of peace, Yet, the eagerneſs with which his 
ſubjects ranſomed him from captivity, ſhewed him 
to be dear to them. The tranquillity which chief- 
ly prevailed in Scotland, for the latter part of his 
reign, was favourable to the improvement of {0- 
cial order, and the progreſs of civilization. To have 
reigned ſo long, and died at laſt in peace, implies 
that he poſſeſſed moderate, if not exalted talents for 
government. The practices were moſt probably 
dilingenuous, by which he ſupplanted his brother, 
Malcolm, in the favour of the nation. His confe- 
deracy with the ſon of Henry of England, againſt 
his father, was ungenerous and immoral : But, 


when were the laws of morality reſpected by the ri- 


yalry of nations, or the rage of war? * 


His poſte- By his wife, Ermengarde de Beaumont, he left 


rity. 


been 
* Ponduni Scotichron, vil. 79 


1 * ee ins a 2 — _ a -L.O 


an only ſon who ſucceeded him. Before his mar- 
age to * ſix nen children had 


Fo Ir ; 
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been already born to him, by maidens oe he had | On. ru. 5 
ee VII. J 9. 31 : 5 
28 the SzcoxD. 1 3 
Alx ANDER ſucceeded on the throne of his 6. fa. ge, 


thers, in the ſeventeenth year of his age.— This TT 
was the æra of the Great Charter of Engliſh Liber- EIS. 
ty; and the Barons of England had taken arms a- pk 
gainſt King John. They obtained the aid of Alex 
ander, by offering to ſurrender to him, the often 
diſputed poſſeſſions of Carliſle and Northumberland. 

He beſieged Norham-Caſtle ; but, in vain. John, in 

the mean time, came northwards, to repreſs this in- 
vaſion, and chaſtiſe thoſe barons who had invited it. 


His army waſted Yorkſhire and Northumberland; 


plundering, burning, maſſacring whatever met their 
fory, Entering Scotland, they ravaged, i in the ſame 
manner; its adjacent diſtricts. The towns of Dun- 
bar, Haddington, Berwick, with the priory of Col- 
dingham, were burnt to the ground. But, John 
was ſoon obliged to withdraw from a country al- 
ready too poor and deſolate, to afford either objects 
wf of his . to 5 or anden for 
his 


. rea, a0. 
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2 


the ſame e from the Scots, which the pri. 


with apparent delight, that two thouſand of the fa. 


of the city of Carliſle, then marched on ſouthwards, 
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his forces. Alexander, in his turn, depopulated 
Cumberland; and the abbey of Holmcultram met 


ory of Coldingham had ſuffered from the Englifh, 
The monkiſh hiſtorians of theſe tranſactions, relate, 


crilegious Scots periſhed in the flooded current of the 
Eden. After a temporary retreat into his own ter. 
ritories, Alexander returned, and poſſeſſing himſelf 


and joined the Engliſh barons; who had invited al. 
ſo the king of RA to aid An in ä 


Interfe- 
rence of the 
Pope in the 
Engliſh 
wars, fol- 
lowed by 

- ſubmiſſion 
to his au- 
thority, & 


lexander, unawed by the curſes of the Roman Pon- 
tiff, beſieged the caſtle of Carliſle, or advanced into 


10 
the nen of e 1 05 gar b 


Joie could find NO reſource againſt ſuch a com- 
bination of enemies, except in the protection of the 
Papal See. He ſubmitted himſelf and his kingdom to 
the Pope. His foes were excommunicated ; and a- 
mong theſe, Alexander and the Scots. While A- 


2 Ce Laan: ST 3 p—___ uy — our r 


the interior parts of England; his royal Ally from 
France, was ſhamefully defeated at Lincoln; after 


which, forgetful that he had ſtipulated never to de- 
lert his Confederates, he made a ſeparate peace with the 


enemy, did penance, and was reconciled to the Holy 


Protector of England. Alexander thus abandoned, 


retired to his own confines, and ſought reconcilis- 


tion 


* Chron, Melroſ. 189, 190. — Matth. Paris, 191, &c. 
I 7 ; 


e- 


< 
* 
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tion with the Pope. The Legate then in England, pg i. 
VII. 

fnt two, biſhops, in his name, whom the Scottiſh — 

king met at Tweedmouth, and received abſolution 

from their hands. The town of Carliſle was then 


jiclded up to the Engliſh : and Alexander did ho- 


mage to Henry, the ſon and ſucceſſor of John, for 


the Earldom of Huntingdon, and his other fieffs in 


England *, * : 


Tas Scottit nation were hos Gill under ex- Negotisel- 


ons with 
communication. The Legate and his creatures, taking R Rome and 
England. 


advantage of this circumſtance, enriched themſelves A. D. 
by a ſcandalous traffic of ſpecial abſolutions. But, 


the national clergy ſoon ſent a deputation of three 


biſhops to Rome, to obtain a general pardon of 


thoſe offences by which the ſentence of excommu- 
nication had been incurred. Their profeſſions of 
penitent ſubmiſſion were readily liſtened to; the ab- 
ſolution which they required, was granted; and 
the liberties of the Scottiſh Church were confirmed. 
Pope Honorius ſhewed himſelf little leſs impatient 

to grant them, than they themſelves were to obtain 
lis pardon and favour, The controverſies yet ſub-. ; 
ilting between Alexander and Henry, were to be 
referred to the determination of Pandolph, the Pa- 


pal Legate,—After various negociations. in which 


the Pontiff ſtill took part, the tranquillity of Britain 


was. 
by RE Melroſ. 192, 194, 195. —Fordun. IX. TL 
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deri. was fully re-eſtabliſhed : Alexander received in mar. 
age, Joan the ſiſter of Henry: The two Scottiſh 
Princeſſes who had been ſent formerly into England, 
were afterwards married Margaret to Hubert de 


TOI" —lIfabella to _ 9 cat Nel 0 


Inforreai- IN the withn time, Alexander had other enemies 
ons in the A 2 | : 

North to oppoſe, on his northern frontier. In the begin. 

M_ ning of his reign, an attempt made upon Moray by 

1222, ſome aſſociated Scots and Iriſh, had been eaſily de- 

feated. The tranquillity of the ſame diſtri& was 

no again diſturbed by a warriour named Gilleſcop; 

who after burning ſome wooden forts, laying a ba. 

ron who oppoſed him, deſtroying the town of In. 

verneſs, and eluding, for a while the purſuit of the 

King in perſon, was, at laſt, ſlain, with his two 

ſons, by the Earl of Buchan, the Juſticiary of the 

kingdom. The biſhop of Caithneſs having been, 

ſome time before, burnt to death in his palace, at 

the inſtigation, as was believed, of the Farl of Ork- 

ney and Caithneſs; A party to whom the Biſhop's 

memory was {till dear, now roſe againſt the Earl, 

and ſacrificed him to their revenge, with nearly f 

- milar barbarity; for, although Alexander had ſe- 

verely puniſhed the immediate perpetrators of the 

biſhop's murther, the Earl had been either too art- 

ful or too powerful, to be included among theſe, in 

| ; the 


* Ford, IX. 32, 33.—Fœdera, I. 227, 228, 374M. Paris, 216, e. 


. 


a 21 


= nw Da . ;, 121 „ „ RA „ „ 28 


& x” 


kt alſo a baſtard ſon, named Thomas, who had ambi- e 


7 5 | | 
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the king's ination,” An inſurrection had alſo a. Stor. 1. 


Cn, vit. 


riſen in Argyle, and had vney with equal _— WW 
pon : 8 0 


Dua the time of theſe events, the intercourſe Friendly 
between the Scots and the Engliſh, was without in- Rn 
terruption, friendly. The marriage- portions of the . | 
Scottiſh princeſſes were paid by an aid of teri thou- oY SD” 
ſand pounds which Alexander was authorized by 
bis Parliament, to levy upon the poſſeſſions of, his 
Lay- ſubjects. Alexander journeyed repeatedly into 
England ; and was ſtill kindly and reſpectfully re- 
ceived, and magnificently -entertained at Henry's 
Court. The Pope granted to the Scottiſh Clergy, 
an ambiguous permiſſion to hold national Councils, 
without the intervention of any foreign ſuperior z 
while the Engliſh metropolitans ill. continued to 
diſpute, with their wonted pertinacity, the indepen- 
dence of the Scottiſh Church}. | 


Al. An, the laſt male heir of the line of the ancient pigurban- 


princes of Galloway, now died; leaving three daugh- ibu vn 


ters, to inherit his honours and poſſeſſions. But, he perm ale 


culty fet- 


A. D. 
tion, and wanted not courage, to conteſt the legal 1233. 
ghts of his liſters. The Galwegians, unwilling to ſee 
Vu Jerotd £0 e | their 
* Fordun. IX. 34, 37.—Chron. Melroſ. 199. 
7 Fordun, IX. 43.—M. Paris, 250. —Chart. Mor, I. 11. 
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1 their country parcelled out among the three lords, 
WY the huſbands of Alan's daughters, wiſhed rather to 
become the immediate vaſſals of the Scottiſh Crown, 
and failing to obtain this wiſh, were ſeduced to riſe 
+ . -In Tebellion with the baſtard. Gilrodh, an Iriſh 
Mm chieftain, came, with forces, to aid the baſtard' 
attempt. The difficulties of the country threat- 
ened miſcarriage and diſcomfiture to Alexander, in 
the beginning of an expedition which he undertook 
againſt the rebels. Eluding or ſurmounting theſe, 
he . routed the rebellious .Galwegians with great 
ſlaughter ; re-eſtabliſhed tranquillity and loyal fub- 
1 miſſion throughout the diſtrict; and reſtored to the 
755 daughters of Alan, their father's domains. Thomas 
and his Iriſh: Ally, having eſcaped, attempted, on 
the following year, to renew the rebellion. Their Jak 
hopes were. cruſhed, and their followers all cut off, 

yet they themſelves ſpared and pardoned . 


— — 2k. Ac Abi TER: EATER We RE; "EC — 


Taz mutual claims of the Scots and the Engliſh 

RG were now ſo various and ſo complex, as to afford 
3 matter, at leaſt for continual diſcuſſion. and negoti-. 
—— ation. The fluctuations of Henry's affairs, too, 
were ſuch, as ſometimes to encourage him, to afſect 
high ſuperiority over Alexander, —at other times to 

force him to conciliate the Scottiſh monarch's favour, 

by gifts, conceſſions, and ſoothing profeſſions of 

e causa 

* Winton. M. $.—Ford, IX. 48. 
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equal friendſhip. On his ſiſter, the Scottiſh qiicar, 


5 MM | 


Spor. 1. 
CH. v N. 


he conferred, at diffarent times, the Manors of Drif- \ — 


feld, and of Staunton. At one time, he ſolicited 
the Pope to perſuade Alexander to return volunta- 


rily into that ſubjection and dependence upon Eng- 
land, into which William had fallen, in his captivi- 
ty, and from which he had bought a deliverance. 


At a ſubſequent period, the mutual complaints of 
the two kings were heard, at Vork, by the Papal 


Legate, and their differences compoſed through his 128 | 


mediation : And Henry now conſented to grant to 


Alexander, as ſome compenſation for the Engliſh 
fieffs held by his remoter anceſtors, lands in Nor-. 
thumberland and Cumberland, of the yearly value 
of two hundred pounds; Alexander did him ho- 


mage for theſe poſſeſſions ; and the principal Scot- 
tiſh Barons pledged themſelves for the maintenance 
of this agreement on their monarch's part . 


- 


— 1 1 


. CY 


ABOUT this time died Joan of England, the Scot- CO of 


| tiſh Queen; after vainly ſeeking relief from her dy- 


Joan, and 
marriage ot 


ing illneſs, at the ſhrine of Thomas a Becket. A- Alexander 


ſecond wife, Mary de Coucy, a Lady of Picardy. 


Soon after this marriage, Scotland was viſited by 


the TIO Legate, whom Alexander admitted with- 
82 in 


We Feedera, I. 334-—Fordun. I, Feder I. 374—=Chrons 


| Helr, 203. 


to Mary de 
lexander, after a year of widowhood, took for his Cove. . 


1239. 
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Sew. in his dominions, only through much earneſt in- 
Wy treaty, and with extreme reluctance ; and who tar. 
ried only, to collect thoſe ſpoils which both Clergy 

and Laity poured, with too eager readineſs into his 
rapacious hands. A ſon was in the next year, born 

to Alexander ; whom he called by his own name, 

So good a mutual underſtanding ſubſiſted, at thi 
time, between the two kings of Scotland and Eng. 

land, that Henry preparing to viſit the Continent, 


confided to Alexander, the protection of his nor- 


thern frontier *. * 


Teud:— Ax event now happened, in which the manners 


and expul- 


Gon of the and ſpirit of the martial nobles of this Age, were 
—_ remarkably expreſſed. At a tourneament on the 
| border of England, Patrick, the young earl of A- 
thol, a youth of great hopes, oyerthrew William, 

the Chief of the family of the Biſſets. Patrick was, 

ſoon after, murthered at Haddington, and the houſe 

| ſet on fire, in which the murther was committed. 
Biſſet, although then at Forfar, was inſtantly ſul 
pected to have contrived, if he did not perpetrate, 

the aſſaſſination of the knight, by whoſe ſuperior 
addreſs in the. exerciſes of the tourneament, he had 
ſuffered his late affront. In vain did he proteſt lis 
innocence; alledge his abſence from the ſcene of the 


murther, at the time of its commiſſion; demand 


*, Chron. Melr. 203, 204.— Matth. Paris, 336, 339, Kc. 
Fo 
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Sxcr. 1. 
Cu. vii. 


cure even their ſolemn ex communication; and ob 


hin the offer of the young Queen to make oath, that 


he had never deviſed a deed ſo flagitious. The re- 


ations of Patrick were convinced of his guilt. | 


They were numerous and powerful, and thirſted 
for his blood. Alexander could nat protect him. 
He fled, with many of his relations and dependents 


ürſt to Ireland; thence, to England; and after 
ſome fruitleſs efforts to clear his innocence, and ta 


gain the reſtiturion of his forfeited dignities and 
poſleſſions, departed, under a vow for the ſalvation 


of his own ſoul and that of Patrick, —to the Holy 


Land, never to return. The vow ſeems, after all, 
to imply, that he had not been unjuſtly accuſed 9. 


Cavsrs of ——_ jealouſy and of hoſtilities were Prepars 
tions for 


\ 


for ever ariſing between the Scots and the Engliſh. war ending 
Henry, ſuſpicious of the friendly correſpondence 0 proving 
which Alexander had,, fince his marriage to Mary- Scotland & 


ſ n 
de Coucy, cultivated with France, —now threaten- wn x" 4 


ed an invaſion of Scotland, and ſtirred up the ſava- 
zes of Ireland, to make, at the fame time, a deſcent 


* 


upon its weſtern coaſt. Alexander ſoon muſtered 


2 numerous army to protect his confines. The 


hearts of his ſubjects were with him; and all march. 
ed . "Ow riſe to meet the . But, 


the 
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; the Engliſh approached not nearer than Newcaſtle 
WW A peace was there mediated between the two kings, 


' And their armies were * without a battles, 


3 
. 


Lad sds ALEXANDER Nerd not to engage in any other fo 
N reign war. An infurrection of the Galwegians a. 
| gainſt their immediate lord, de Quincy, one of the 
ſons-in-law of the late Alan, was happily ſuppreſſed 
by the interpolition of the ſovereign. He then made 
1% an expedition to the Hebudz, to reduce to obe 
dience, the Iſlanders; who refuſed their homage to 
the Scottiſh throne, under pretence of reſerving it 
for the king of Norway. His enterprize was inter- 
rupted by a fever, of which he died, in the iſland 
of Kerrary, on the eighth day of July, in the fifty 
firſt Os of his e, the thirty fifth Ay his 1 


HE had increaſed the number of | Religious Hou- 
ſes in his dominions, by the eſtabliſhment of eight 
monaſteries for the Dominican or black friars; at 
Berwick, Ayr, Edinburgh, Perth, Stirling, Elgin, 
Aberdeen, Inverneſs. During his reign alſo was the 
code of the Scottiſh laws enlarged be the addition 
of five and oy new Ratutes . vel 
ALL | | | cx adn, © BRAVE 


DM M. Paris, 432, 436.—Fœdera, I. 426. Ss 
I M. Paris, 496.—Chron. Melr. 219. 
{ Spotſwood's Religious Houſes, 15, 
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Bravz yet prudent; not averſe from war, yet EA 
lifpoſed to cultivate the bleflings of peace; vigorous 
in maintaining order and tranquillity within his do- . 
minions, and ever alert to repel foreign enemies g 
religious, and generous to the clergy, but without ths 
having his ſpirit broken by baſe ſuperſtition, and 


4 vithout laviſhing the royal revenues on the Church . 4 
h vith fooliſh profuſion ; a legiſlator and a Warriour, 
bet not unamiable in private life: Alexander the 
he. Second was eſteemed and admired by his contempo- : 
+ WM rries; and has been repreſented by the hiſtorians | 
of his reign, as a model for future monarchs. , His 
| K. 7050 Was buried at Melroſs. 425 10 
nd er BY x M repo $6 oh i 1 5 n 
fty S * 1 . e l Try (20 
I6 h | ChapreR VII. - | 
ou. Lina, the Tn HIRD. 
ght 1 5 þ; „ 
® HE 3 fo of Alexander tha 3 the A. v. 8 
in, ame name. at the time of his father” 8 death 2 + 
the boy in the ninth, year of his age. Henry, king of der * 
ion England, eſteeting himſelf, the feudal ſuperior of 

the Scottiſh ſovereigns, wiſhed to interpoſe his au- 

 thority; . for regulating the circumſtances of the 1 


Mong: monarch's inauguration... But, while Hen. . 
bles and Clergy of Scotland, careleſs of the claim 55 


7 — 
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rer. 1, of the one, or the ſanction of the other, ſeated their 


83 prince on the throne of his fathers, and at the ſame 


time, inveſted him with the. Hoods * . 
hood “. e 


inc of - "Unix! a king as yet too 5 young, to exerciſe kim 
the Nobles, 


e ſelf the ſupreme power; the kingdom was, for 1 
255 der. while, to be governed by regents and counſellors, 
by the Nobles and ſuperior Clergy,- —as the do. 
mains of each individual among them, were more 

or leſs extenſive, his vaſſals more or leſs nu- 
merous and warlike. Comyn, earl of Men. 

teith, directed the affairs of the Government | in 

the firſt years of the new reign. A new coinage 

was ſtruck. Some meaſures appear to have been 
employed for reducing, or at leaſt defining the li- 
mits'of—the power of the Clergy. The young king 

having been, before his father's death, betrothed to 
Margaret daughter to the king of England, was now 
carried to York, to ſolemnize the marriage; and 
with the hand of the princeſs, received Henry's pro- 

miſe of a dowry of five thouſand merks. He, at 

the ſame time, did homage to. his father-in-law for 

his poſſeſſions in England; but would not confels, 


that homage was due for the Crown of Scotland. 


The youth of Alexander afforded room for fac- 
tion and intrigue among his courtiers and nobles: 
* Chron. Melroſ, 219.—Fordun. X. 5. -Feœdera, I. 463. 

8 , i 8 


Cn, viii. 


tural ſiſter of his ſovereign; anticipating in imagi- 

nation, the death of Alexander without. iſſue; en⸗ 

deavoured to ſecure the regal ſucceſſion, upon that 

event, to his own children, by previoully obtaining 

the legitimation of his wife ; Henry from his new-" 

y contracted affinity to Alexander, interpoſed to 

diſconcert the views of Dureward, and to remove 

him from the perſon of his ſovereign : He ſent alſo 

Geoffroy of Langley into Scotland, as a guardian to 

his daughter, and a counſellor to aid the young king 

with his advice: But, Geoffry was ſoon diſmiſſed | 

by the Scottiſh, Nobles. The Engliſh king, within 

two years after theſe tranſactions, obtained from the 

kope, a grant of one. twentieth of the eccleſiaſtical 

revenues of Scotland, for three years, and after · 1 

wards for a fourth, to be employed by him i in the | 

rue of an axpetitiog to the Holy Land“. 5 Sy 

T power of whe Scottiſh cams was full AD; 
in the hands of the Nobles ; who, divided among gls. 


Qious 


themſelves, contended in factions, for the maſlery. 22 0 


ons; and 


The Comyns were at the head of the more power- 9 


the admi- 


2 


friends, were nominal NN. The earls of March,  _ 
Vol. I. FF Strathern, el 


Ms Chron. Mclroſ, I. 30M. Paris. ad I. e * =, 
10 356,7 „„ 1 | FEY 


ful party. De Ros and de Baliol, two of * niſtration. 


Alan FED) Cs of the 90085 ie; or 15 the Ster. 1. x. ; 10 
' daor of the king's chamber, and huſband: to a na- a 0 
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8 CT. 5 Strathern, and Carrick were the chief of their op- 
I ponents. . Pretences of grievance were not wanting, 
The young queen eſpecially,” complained of- the 
harſhneſs with which ſhe was confined by the re. 
- gents to the ſolitary caſtle of Edinburgh ; denied 
the choice of female attendants agreeable to herſelf; 
8 and ſecluded from conjugal intercourſe with * 
1 5 royal ſpouſe. Henry ſent ambaſſadors, to obtain 
Finder treatment to his daughter, and to reconcile, 
if poſſible, the mutual jealouſies and difcontents of 
the contending factions. At the requeſt of thoſe 
ambaſſadors, the queen was partly ſatisfied. But, 
While the regents, with their protectors, the Comyns, 
prepared to hold a parliament at Stirling; ; the Earl 
of March and his confederates ſurprized the caſtle 
of Edinburgh; and delivering the king and queen 
from the confinement, in which they had been 
there held; thus ſnatched the power of the govern- 
ment out of the hands of their opponents. The 
king of England, to aid this enterprize, had, in the 
mean time, advanced with an army, towards the 
Scottiſh border. Alexander and his queen had an 
interview with Henry, at Werk caſtle in Northum- 
| tberland; and he, foon after, viſited them, at Rox- 
burgh, within their own territories. The party of 
the Comyns were removed from all their  employ- 
ments in the ſtate. The Engliſh faction, as the earl 
of March ud his friends were accounted, _—_ = 

t 


_— 
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tedthemſelves—to the number of bfteen,—regents: of oh „ | 
the kingdom, and guardians-of the king and queen, = ON 
The king of England approved the eſtabliſhment, | 
Alexander promiſed conjugal tenderneſs to the 
queen; to the regents, an implicit acquieſcence i in 

ll their public acts. With equal ſolemnity, the 
earl of March ſtipulated, that he would obſerve, and 
enforce the obſervance of theſe engagements. The 
| Balliol and de Ros, the former regents, poſſeſſing 
hnds as well in England, as in Scotland, were, 
| hence, compelled to make ſatisfaction no leſs to 
Henry, than to his ſon-in-law. Fines and confiſca- 85 
tions ſtripped them of almoſt all that wealth, and 
power, through which they had been formidable. 
Gamelin, biſhop of St Andrew's, retiring, amid '-. 
theſe tranſactions, in diſgrace and diſcontent, to 
dome; his revenues were eagerly (ized. by the re- 


3. 
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ifter viſited the Engliſh Court, at London: and iro 
| Alexander renewed his homage to Henry. In the ee, 
| next year, the mother of the young king, returned 25 4 
from France to Scotland, with John d& Brienne, 85 
ber ſecond huſband, whom ſhe had newly married. 4 
Her n in the kingdom, was immediately 7 4 
e e Torre added 5 
3 M. Patis, ede, . $59.—Ml Par 6 620, 61 x—Chron, 
; Helrof, 220, &C. | 'E 
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Ser. 1. added to that of the Comyns. About the fame 


8 time was publiſhed : a ſentence of excommunication 
obtained from the Pope, againſt the enemies of 
Biſhop Gamelin. This was a ſignal to raiſe the op.. 
polite faction, in arms againſt the regents. Pre, 
tending that their reverence alike for royalty, and 
for religion, urged them to reſcue their king and 
queen out of the hands of men accurſed ; they ſei. 
ned the royal pair at Kinroſs; confined the queen 
for a time, apart from her huſband ; diſperſed the 
regents and their adherents ; and alarmed the n. 
tion by giving out, that the queen had folicited her 


father to invade Scotland, and extirpate the Scots“. 


ad. Tux worſted party retiring to claim the protec- 


| 3 tion of the Engliſh king, were purſued to the bor- 
_ Gm the der, by their ſucceſsful rivals, with their own 80. 


— Parties:  vereign-in their company. A negociation enſued, 


— Mutual fears probably reconciled the two factions. 
A new, regency was compoſed of the Leaders of 


both, with the Dowager Queen and her huſband, 


at its head. Henry? s approbation ratified this new 


ſettlement. The earl of Mentieth, the chief of the 
Comyns, ſoon after died by poiſon, as was ſuſ 


perhaps groundleſsly excited, moſt certainly infla- 
„  gndby eitel for the hand of the widowed coun- 
5 | | tels, 


F Fœdera, I. e Melroſ. W Parie, 644. 


- 
* 
Ke | ; ; 
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pected, adminiſtered by his wife. The ſuſpicion, . 


8 * 
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teſs, whom ſhe lighted by the preference of a an ob- 8zcr. 1. 


Cu. vat. 
{cure Engliſhman,— — Was however employed as a — 4 5 


pretext for depriving her, with her ſecond huſband, 
of the earldom ; driving her in diſgrace, from the 
kingdom ; and at laſt dividing the inheritance be- 
tween ber heirs and thoſe of her younger liſter *. * 


8 


Is this Ark the Popes abate trove to 1 Sf 8 
all eccleſiaſtical patronage to the Holy See. Alex- ES 
inder having preferred a Scottiſh clergyman, to the n Þ| 


vacant b:ſhoprick of Glaſgow ; the Pope, without 
regard to the king's choice, gave the biſhoprick to 

his own chaplain, John de Cheyam; and Alexander, 
vith whatever reluctance, was obliged to recognize 
the appointment. |. Yet, de Cheyam, diſcouraged 
by the cold reception he found at the Scottiſh Court, „ 
ſoon left the kingdom, and was ſatisfied with en- 
joying the revenues of his biſhopric abroad, Oy * 
reſt of Dy life f. 1 5 i 
Is the mean time, the Scottiſh king and queen 
repaired again to the Engliſh Court. Solemn en- 1265, 


Alexander 


gagements were however firſt exacted from Henry; and his 
| that, he ſhould not require the king of the Scots to OA 
treat, during this viſit, of ſtate-affairs,—nor detain the 
queen or her child, if the ſhould bear a child, Yo 


"Her 


» Chron. Melroſ. 22 1.—-Fœdera, I. 1 x. IT, &c. 
1 Fee I. 683,—Chron, Melroſ. 223.—Keith. Cat. 443 
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Sacys 1 her faay i in England. She was ſoon after delivered 
ry of a daughter, who was named Margaret.—The po- 
verty of Henry's exchequer had hitherto prevented 
him from paying the marriage. portion which he 
had promiſed to Alexander, with his daughter; and 
it was not diſcharged, till ſome time after chis; and 

n in n partial payments“. 3 


r FONG: and the. Shetland ifles were, at 


1263 


Battle of this time, poſſeſſed by the Norwegians. The He. 
as. budæ and Man, ruled by petty lords, confeſſed the 


ſupreme ſway, rather of the Norwegian, than of 


the Scottiſh king; yet wavered in their duty be- 


tween the two. From this confuſion of intereſts, 
diſputes were continually renewed between the 
Norwegians and the Scots. Haco of Norway, 
lighting, or at leaſt evading the mediation of the 
king of England, now came with a mighty fleet, 
| againſt the Hebudæ and the weſtern, coaſts of Scot: 
land. His ſhips were an hundred and ſixty in num- 


i WT | . 
ber; and conveyed a force of twenty thouſand | 


men. He landed at Newtown-upon-Ayr ; beſieged, 
about the ſame time, and took the two caſtles upon 
the iſles of Bute and Arran; ravaged the adjacent 
coaſts, and plundered the religious houſes ; then 
proceeding with his fleet and army to Largs in Cun- 


f INI was there met and routed by the Scottiſh | 


| forces, 


— 


* Fadera, I. 3 Melroſ. 223. 
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broken in ſpirit, and worn out with fatigue and 
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forces” under- the. command of Alexander Sew: — 2 


art of Dundonald. A tempeſt propitious to the . 
Scots, at the ſame time ſhattered the Norwegian 
fleet. Numbers periſhed amidſt the waves; and 
many who eſcaped by ſwimming, or on fragments 
of their broken veſſels, were cut in pieces by the 
Scots, as they reached the ſhores. Haco, with dif- 
ficulty, accompliſhed a retreat to Orkney; where, 


difaſter, he died, without having been able either 

to return to Norway, or to renew the invaſion of 
Scotland. The plain of Largs, on which this 
battle was fought, has been but lately denuded b 
by the hand of agriculture, of thoſe rude obelifks, 
cirns, ſtone- coffins, urns, and bones, with broken 
weapons here and there buried, which remained 
monuments of the bloody battle and the memorable 
ſucceſs of which it had been the ſcene. The death 
and burial of Haco have been commemorated even 
in the familiar and AGENCE My of the Ork- 
w_ ns a 1 


Tux Norwegian invaſion being thus defeated; j ; Redugtion | | 
of the ee 


| the chieftains of the Hebudæ, and the petty king bude. 
of Man. were left at the merey of the victorious 
| Scots, Magnus king of Os e the Scot- 


o 
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Seer. 1. tiſh ſovereign, on his way. to ſubdue, that iſland,— 


by meeting him at Dumfries with ready offers of 
| homage and ſubmiſſion. Alexander exacted from 
him, five gallies of twenty four oars, and as many 
of twelve oars, for the uſe of the expedition which 
he was next to proſecute againſt the Hebudians, 
The earls of Buchan and Moray were ſent upon this 
ſervice. The Hebudians were finally reduced; their 
iſlands plundered and laid waſte.— To complete the 
good fortune of Alexander, a ſon was, in the mean 
_ born to him, at Jedburgh “. 9 


1 * 
* 


W ts 


os. : n MBLED ooo the diſaſters of their late 3 


Lich Nor- and afraid for their other poſſeſſions in the Scottiſh 


way. 


ſeas; the Norwegians were now content, finally to 
reſign to the Scots, the ſovereignty of Man and the 
Hlebudian Iſles, in a treaty, by which the Shetland 
iſles and the Orkneys were, at the ſame time, ſe⸗ 
cured to Norway. The king and the eſtates of Scot- 
land en gaged'to pay for the ceſſion of the Hebudz, 
four thouſan ! merks in four annual payments, as 
alſo a quit - rent of an hundred merks a year, for e- 
ver. But, the biſhopric of the Hebudæ was left {till 
| Lubje& to the archbiſhop of Drontheim, in Nor- 


we (D) f. 


1 


Tax 
1 W X. 18—Chron. Melrof. 225. 
+ Fordun. X. 19.— Torfæi Hiſt. Norv. IV. 343. 
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been excommunicated for offences againſt the prior 


more vigorouſly than at firſt, and refuſed admiſſion 


” — 
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Tun Scottiſh ' Clergy. continued £6: avail chene Seer. 1, 


Cn. vu 
dived of their remote ſituation, and to reſiſt upon. 


occaſion, the uſurpations and exactions of the Ro- uh a 
man Pontiff. A demand by Fieſchi, the papal le. pe. 
gate in England, of four merks from every pariſh. 

church, ſix merks from every cathedral in Scotland 

was, at this time, firmly refuſed by Alexander and 

his Clergy. They appealed from the Legate to the O 
Pope ; and the Clergy ſupplied the king with two 3 
thouſand merks, for the expentes of the appeal. — 

A diſpute between the King and the Biſhop of . 
Andrew's ſoon after aroſe from the excommunic. 
tion of a Sir John de Dunmore. De Dunmore had 


— 


and convent of St Andrew's ; and the king required 

Gamelin, the Biſhop, to abſolve him without ſatiſ- 
faction. ö Gamelin refuſed compliance; and excepts 3 : 
ing only the royal family, excommunicated all 
other adherents of de Dunmore. The contention 

roſe continually higher, between the King and the 

Biſhop ; till de Dunmore voluntarily made ſatisfac- 5 

| ton to thoſe whom he had offended, and obtained 

| abſolytion from the Church. When the cauſe af. 4 
| the diſagreement was thus removed, a reconciliation B 
between Alexander and Gamelin naturally follow-  _ "., 
ed.— The legate, ſtill perſiſting i in his claims, and "ol | 
| propoſing to enter Scotland, —was now withſtood 
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into the kingdom, by the king and his clergy once 


Ne] more acting together, in unanimity. Nor would 


the Scottiſh Clergy attend, in England, him whom 
they refuſed to receive, as Legate, in their own 
country. To a council to which he ſummoned 
them, they ſent only two biſhops, and thoſe, not 
to aſſiſt in the Council, but, to watch its Proceed- 


ings. Obedience was denied to thoſe of its canons 
which were framed to regulate the affairs of the 


Scottth' Church.—Being not long after, required 
to contribute for a cruſade, a tenth part of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical revenues of the kingdom; the Scots choſe 
rather to equip a number of their own warriours 
for the expedition. The earls of Athole, and Car- 


rick, with other barons, went, and perifhed, —The 


king of England perſiſting yet to claim a tenth of 


the Scottiſh eccleſiaſtical revenues upon a grant from 
the Pope, for-the cruſades,—met with a refuſal to 


his demands, and had the diſcuſſion of his claim re- 


turned, by an appeal, to Rome. The Scottiſh Cler- 


_ gy, in the mean time, aſſerted their independency 


by aſſembling at Perth, in a national council, and 


_ enacting canons for the government of their church*. 


. 
5 11270. 


Death of 
ſeveral 
great per- 


jons. 


A s8£conD ſon who was, in the next year, born 
to Alexander, and who received the name of David, 


died i in ee pon the death of Henry of Eng- 
land, 


— 


* Forduni: X. 23, 24, 26.—Chron. Melrof. 241, 242. 


2a 


8 
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land, after a long reign; And renewed T4 ho: Rn 4 


mage, at the acceſſion of Edward, Henry's fon and... 
ſucceſſor. - Theſe events were quickly followed b 

the death of Queen Margaret, the ſiſter of Edward, 

the wife of Alexander.?, „ 


1275. 


vas again required by the Pope, for the relief of the {on ri. 
Holy Land. De Vicci, or Bagimont, came, to exact ge. 
this contribution. It was paid by all, except the 
Regulars of the Ciſtertian Order; this Order having 
paid the groſs ſum of fifty thouſand merks, as a 
compoſition for the tenth of all their annual reve- 
nues throughout Europe.—A diſpute moved by the 
biſhop of Durham, concerning alledged encroach- 
ments of the Scots upon the, Engliſh marches, was | 
however, ſettled by the management of ambaſſadors | 
whom Alexander ſent to the Engliſh Court.—lIn the : 
following year, the Scottiſh king attended the Eng- 
liſh Parliament, in perſon, and performed the ac- 
cuſtomed, partial homage, to Edward. @Robert de 
Bruce, at the ſame time, Lord of Annandale, and 

by a late marriage, Earl of Carrick in Scotland, — 


did e to Edward, for Engliſh poſſeſſions +. 


—. 


7 | Vu „ MaxcAnET 


A . of the Church Revenues of Scotland 4%.” 


* Boeth. xu. 290.—Th. Wikes, 98 .—Fordun X. 35. 
+ Fordun. X. 35.—Fœdera, II. 84 & 86.— Annal. Waverl. 233. c 
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Ker. I. MaxcARET, the daughter of Alexander, having 


CH. V111. 


[ attained the age of twenty one, was given in mar. 


ON ' Tlage, to Eric, the young king of Norway; to con- 


Neath of firm, by a cloſer bond of amity, the Peace which 


ahl den. had been formerly concluded between the Norwe. 
gZgians and the Scots. Prince Alexander, the heir. 
apparent of the Scottiſh Crown, received in mar- 

1 riage, Margaret, daughter to Guy, Earl of Flanders, 
But, the king ſoon ſaw himſelf bereft of all his chil. 

dren. The queen of Norway died i in the third year 


after her marriage; leaving only an infant. daugh- 


ter; on whom the Crown of Scotland was after. 


3 ſettled. Prince Alexander died, without 
iſſue, on the twenty eighth day of January, in the 
year one thouſand two hundred and eighty four.— 
In hopes of a ſecond offspring, the king took again 
to wife, Joleta, daughter to the Count of Dreux. 
But, he had not long entered into this union,— 
when, on his way, in an evening, from Bruntiſland 
to Kinghorn, he was thrown from his horſe, over 
a ne the ſhore, and A in the fall. 


Taz memory of this monarch was long nar to 
the Scots. In his minority, the kingdom had been 


relaxed by the contentions of rival parties: Before 
the final ceſſion of che Healy the weſtern parts of 
Scotland 


* a IV. 370, II. a69,—Fordun. * 37» 40, Kc. 


I 


miſerably diſtracted, and the bonds of civil order. | 
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Scotland had never been even tolerably ſecure from Seer. 1. f 

the plundering incurſions of the iſlanders: in no 
former reign had the ſame harmony with England 
been ſo uniformly maintained : from this period of 
the death of Alexander, the courſe of our hiſtory 
will conduct us through a long ſeries of divided 
councils, conteſted ſovereignty, wars, ſubjugation, 
maſſacres, the liberty of one half of the nation, pu 
chaſed by the wounds of theſe and the death of 1 
the reſt. Beſides, Alexander governed his king- | 
dom with wiſdom and energy; he was diligent and i. 
impartial in the adminiſtration of juſtice ; he was Ys 
upright, temperate, pious in his private life; the 
advancement of civility was conſiderable, during his- 
reign. Under thoſe circumſtances, and poſſeſſing 
ſuch perſonal qualities, it was natural. that Alexan- 
der ſhould be beloved and lamented by his ſubjects, 
and that his reign ſhould long be reviewed with pe- 
culiar complacency. His death happened on the 
ixteenth day of March, in the year one en 
two hundred and Oy five. 2 | 
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BOOK I. 


DNV TION He <> _ 


Locar CIRCUMSTANCES; L4B0URs; KnowLEDGE; and 
 Enyormzwrs of the inhabitants of St 00 LA. 
from the acceſſion of M ALCOLM Canmore, to-the 
death * ALEXANDER "wu THIRD, — 


* IN the period of two donc and thirty years, 


through which we have continued to purſue the 


hiſtory of Scotland, in the foregoing ſection; the 
ſilent changes of nature would, even alone, have 
greatly altered the aſpe& and exterior circumſtan- 
ces of the country; although its inhabitants had 
been {till too few, and too rude, to clear away its 
woods, or to beautify and ferilize its fields by cul. 


195 tivation. But, the Romans had conducted high- 


ways, in various directions, through the marſhes 
and foreſts, and had thrown bridges acroſs the 
rivers. They had deſtroyed much of the wood, 


in clearing tracts of ground for ſettlement. and cul- 


ture; in conſtructing their roads and fortifications; 


in the conſumption. of fuel, and of the various uſes 
of domeſtic life. Oppoſing the progreſs of their con- 
queſts, or imitatin 8 their manners; the ancient na- 

@ OR ; tiyes 


5 


—— 


* 4 
EM ny 
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tives, as well as the Romans, gradually cut down Io, 1. 
the woods; opened the more inacceſſible parts of 

the country; and joined by new lines of mutual 

com munication places which, although adjacent to 

ane another, had been more effectually divided by 
intermediate obſtacles, than they could have been, 
by lengthened diſtance. Even rude nature is defa- 
ed by the ravages of war. The invaſions of the 
Gaxons, after the Romans had retired, the deſcents 5 
of the Danes, the conqueſts of the Norwegians, - BL. 
the inceflant ſtruggles of thoſe petty nations among 5 

whom the country was, long ſhared—neceſlarily | ; 

produced many variations, if no improvements; 

upon the exterior aſpect of the territory of Scotland. 
Cultivation had, as yet, done little to improve the 

country, in moments of peace; but, war was, for 

erer, e er varying, or ee its devaſta- 

tons, N s 


4 
s 
1 


Ar the commencement of this Second period, 
then, We ſee one half of Scotland, diveſted of ß 
wood. The Ocnil hills, the Grampian mountains. 
the eaſtern, the northern, and the weſtern diſtricts 


beyond theſe laſt, are ſtill extenſively covered with 
reſts. » Foreſts ſpread through all the interior parts 
of the wide region of Galloway. Woods are irre- 
nularly ſcattered in Angus, in Fife, and through . 
the ets between the” ruins of the two Raman 
Walls. 


- 
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on which grain is ſeen. to wave. Sheep and oxen 
wander over wide, undivided fields of mixed heath 
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walls, In this latter tract, are ſome narrow ſpots, 


and verdure. Wolves, now and then ruſh from 
the thickets; and foxes ſteal-upon them, from holes 
among the rocks. The ſag and the roe are heard 
ruſtling through the foreſts, or are ſeen to bound 
up the riſing hills. Dogs of various ſizes and cha. 
raters, attend the ſteps of the hunter. Several 
ſmall tracts of moraſs have ſettled into narrow lakes, 


But, all the lower ground i is ſtill marſhy. On ſome 


ſheltered heights, f in iſlets within lakes or rivers, 
among moraſles which ſeem to prohibit all acceſs, — 
appear a few rude ſtone buildings, the caſtles of 


Chiefs and N obles, In ſituations more acteſlible we 


can diſcern ſome churches, cathedrals, and abbies of 


humble ſtructure, the ſeats of religion and its mi- 


niſters. Around theſe, or by the brinks of the ri. 
vers, or in hollows among the hills, or perhaps 1 in 


nooks.on the ſea-ſhore, are the huts of the peaſantry. 


In ſome of the northern and weſtern iſles, we per- 


ceive tracts of wood; others are rocky, bleak, and 


bare; having their vegetation Rill checked and wi- 
thered by the ſea-ſpray ; or having been occupied by 
men or quadrupeds, before Nature could have time 


to extend her plantations over them.—The climate 


becomes more genial; but the atmoſphere is Kill 
moiſt, > 10887 cold; all che ine; of ſtorms are 
en 
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ts, Wl frequently: opened upon the Scottiſh. Act 5. e Sec, u. 
e of: inden are dreadful. e 
U. The 8 thinly ſratcrned/v over + et Layouns. | 
and the-Scottiſh- iſles; when ſuch was their general an- 
appearance, ; could not be numerous. There wass 
lttle for their ſubſiſtence; They were hardly ſuel. 
tered from the ſeverities of the climate; They „„ - | 
joyed few of thoſe comforts which peculiarly excite 
the genial powers. But, they required little: Few 


"me Bl idlers were among them, to be maintained by the 805 

ers, lbours of the reſt: That induſtry which they exert- _ 

dd, was all employed in providing neceſſaries: Con- 
of reniencies and luxuries they knew not. A e 
we dividual cannot now have what are deemed indiſ- 

s of penſible neceſſaries, without the labour of an hun- 

mi- dred hands, beſide bis own: A man's own labour 

ri. for but a ſmall portion of his time, would then ſup- 

s in phy him with almoſt all that he knew to be uſeful. 

try. A ſmaller quantity of induſtry, therefore, Sa. 
per. more barren country would then ſupport a greater 
and number of inhabitants, than can be now ſupported _ 
wi. 


by three. or four times that quantity of induſtry, i 
d by ada much more abundant fertility of Nature. We 
time I have found the Scottiſh, kings leading armies of 


mate wenty thouſand men, to invade England. Theſe 
till E umies were levied. only in the Midland and South. 
s ar je parts of the kingdom. We may, without great 
ently | Tor. I. I „ e _ Ganger” 
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SEC. 11. 


Labours by 
which ſub- 
ſiſtence was 


* hiſtory, the capital labour of the native Scots, from 


acquired. 


Manage- 


ment of 
cattle: 


brown ears, which have been but late hy extermina- 
ted, or confounded with other breeds. They had 


| HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. | [Boox 11 
danger of errour, conclude, that Scotland, with the Ml | 
northern and weſtern ifles, might have afforded 


E 
leaſt five times as many, or an hundred thouſand i + 
men able to bear arms. For every perſon able to 


bear arms, there might be five women, children, 


7 
eccleſiaſtics, and infirm old men. And upon this Wh; 
computation, Scotland, with its northern and welt. WM 


ern iſles, would, at this time, contain about fix hun. 


dred ri cpu 
HunTiNG was, in this firſt 1 bf. the Scottiſ 
| 


which they derived the greater part of their ſubſiſ. 


ence.— But, cattle had, by this time, become com- f 


mon among them; not only the fierce Aurachs of 
the foreſts ; but alſo, thoſe milk. white oxen „ With 


ſheep, but, of what variety we cannot no trace. 
Their goats were, moſt probably of that race which 
are ſtill common on our northern mountains. S wine 
were kept about the monaſteries. Their horſes were 
larger, although of the ſame breed, as thoſe ſmall 

horſes which are now almoſt peculiar to our weſtern il | 
and northern iſles ; for, the uſe of food not highly | 
nutritive, and but ſcantily and precariouſly ſupplied; 


_ continual expoſure to the ſeverities of a cold, wi-Wil 


ay, and WTO climate; and the long pre- 
| ſervation 
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ſervation of one breed, uncroſſed and en e $6 > 
are well known to produce a gradual diminution R 
ſize, in every ſpecies of animals (E). But, theſe 


I & 


> to fl mimals were managed with little care or (kill. Each 
ren, i lord had his own. flocks and herds: They were 
thi {WI guarded from plunderers and beaſts of prey: Their 


reſt 
jun. 


al was drunk as a pleaſing beverage, and occa- 
fonally.coagulated and preſſed into cheeſe; or churn- 

ed into butter: They were ſlaughtered, from time 1 
to time, and cheir carcaſes devoured, with very lit. 

tle cookery ;- the hides, the fleeces, and the ſhaggy 
hair being uſed as materials of dreſs and furniture: * 
The horſes were left, without care or reſtraint, to 
wander wild, unleſs when their ſervice was imme- 

dately wanted: All but the war-horſe, who bore. 

the full. armed warriour into the battle, or to the 

perilous adventure, were uſed in riding, without 

having their hoofs ſhod, without being curbed 

by bits, or equipped with a ſaddle.— The tag, - 

the 1 roe, the boar of the mountain and the foreſt, ee 
vere ſtill chaſed by the hunter. When left in peace, 

at home, the warriour betook himſelf to the chace. 

On a military expedition, the moſt gallant ſoldiers ; 


tern would, at an hour of relaxation, turn aſide, to hunt 
obly BY dhe wild animals in any contiguous foreſt. If no 1 
ied; longer the firſt, the chace was, at leaſt, {till the ſe- 1 8 


| cond reſource of the Scots, for ſubſiſtence.— The 
| trout, the We the herring, : and other fiſhes fre- t 
XX 5 denten 
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Sec, u. quenting their ſhores and rivers—afforded alſo 2 
Tor _ - 90" or fad * | 


Agrial- AGRICULTURE was confined almoſt exciafivcy 
== -.. Wks ſouthern parts of the kingdom, and practiſed 
chiefly, if not ſolely, on the eſtates of the Clergy. 
On the ſhores of Galloway, and through all that 
part of Scotland which had been comprehended 
within the Northumbrian kingdom, it was the An. 
glo- Saxon agriculture that prevailed. Beyond theſe 
limits, whatever cultivation of the ground might 
be exerciſed; was more awkward and unſxilful 
High. lying ridges, the gentler declivities at the ba. 
ſes of hills, the level ſummits of ſome eminences of 
inconſiderable height — were the ſpots preferred for 
tillage; the plains, and the banks of the rivers were 
too marſhy,; and too much expoſed to ſudden floods, 
for cultivation by a people who had little art or in- 
duſtry, to remedy, or guard againſt—ſuch natural 
inconveniencies; thoſe traces of the plough which 
are yet diſcerned i in lofty and ſcarcely acceſſible fi- 
tuations, where no modern huſbandman would at- 
tempt agriculture, prove only, that the lower 
grounds were once inſecure, marſhy, or overgrown 
with trees and —— 1 as to be then Wala 


tible 


„ Fordun. L. II. 3: L. VI. c. 33 VIII. c. 65, 73: IX. 11, 38 
bo: X. 4, 25, 29: L. 1 Burgorum. C. XVIII. LXVII. Statuta Gur 
lielmi Regis, C. XXIV. XXXIV. L. L. Foreft. Th VIII. XIV Statuta 

| ex: Secundi Regis, C, XVI. | y 


le 


ula 
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ible of tillage,—riot that the climate of this country She, u. . 
was anciently milder, or the huſbandry of our re- 


note amen more ſkilful and active, than our 


The plough was yoked in Spring. It was 


en more commonly, for a while, by oxen, than 


by horſes. Its conſtruction Was ſimple - unfit to re- 
move ſtubborn obſtacles from the furrow, to pene- 
rate deep, or to turn over a weighty layer of earth. 
Ihe cattle were inconveniently yoked, ſo as to be 


nanaged with difficulty, and to be unequally bur- 
thened; The ſpade was occaſionally employed in 


the culture of ſpots not eaſily acceſſible to the plough. 


Black oats, Tye, and the long. bearded barley {till com- 


mon in Scotland, were the ordinary grains; wheat 


was in ſome places, the chief article of crop. The har- 
row was often a faggot of thorns, faſtened to the tail 
of the animal that dragged it. From the ſowing to 


the reaping, no care was employed upon the grow- 
ing crop, ſave that of guarding it from fowls and 
cattle,” When reaped, in the latter months of Au- 
tumn, and gathered into the barns, the corn was, 
for the moſt part, parched, from time to time, in 
mall quantities, and rudely ground into meal be. 
tween two ſtones; of which the upper was fitted 
vith a handle by which it might be turned, —and 

was bored in the middle, to receive and tranſmit x 

the grain poured upon it. But kilns and mills had 
been likewiſe e ee the lands of his King, Y 


3 
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Szc. 11. the Clergy, and ſome of the Nobles. The barley 
YI 


was made into malt; for our anceſtors ſoon learned 


to prefer ale to the mead, and to the infuſion of 


heath and other herbs which they had before drunk, 
—Little manure was uſed to improve the fertility 
of the lands; unleſs perhaps dung, aſhes, and pu. 
treſcent vegetables: "But, the native ſoil was indeed 
in many places, where it had not been before 
 wrou ght, ſo rich in oils, falts, and vegetative mat 


ter, as to require no manure; and but little culture, 


to fertilize it. After being plowed; two. or three 
years ſucceſſively, for corn, a field was commonly 


fuffered to reſt, for many years, in order to recruit 
its exhauſted fertility.—All the grain annually pro- 


: euch, made no more than an inconſiderable part 


of the proviſions conſumed by the nation, in about 


two-thirds of the year. Yet, the barns of the No. 
- bles, and eſpecially of the Clergy might not be a 
ways entirely emptied before the new crop begin 


to be gathered into them. Beans and peaſe, and 
perhaps alſo ſome pot-herbs- affording either leaves 


or roots for food, were cultivated about the con- 
vents, in the ſouthern parts of Scotland, In the 
. moſt uncomfortable, northern ſituations, the ſkilful 


and ſecure induſtry of the monks triumphed over 
natural diſadvantages, and forced from a reluctant 
foil and climate, many of the uſeful herbs, grains, 


ang uu of fairer lands, . and more e genial f ſeaſons, 
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4s the poſſeſſions of the Clergy were, in this pe- ee 
nod, enlarged by the munificence of Priuces and | 
Nobles ; agriculture, and the management of flocks 

nd herds, were extended with them, and impro— 

red. Whenever the contention and devaſtation of 

war were, for a few years happily interrupted; hu — 
handry, and eſpecially agriculture, the firſt of the "PI, 
uts of peace, was mightily advanced. In tlie ſame Te 
manner, every new law that was enacted and enfor 


ure, ced, inaſmuch as it contributed to eſtabliſh and to | 
ee WI maintain ſocial order, alſo encouraged and protect. 
ny cd induſtry in its moſt natural and beneficial exer-. 


tions. In the courſe of theſe two hundred and thirty 15 
years, agriculture, made great progreſs in improving 
ber a and e ME benefits o over r all rb bo 


i 


"his arts by which our vill areal PAY 
ſelves with raiment, were as yet extremely rude and ee 
imple. Skins of wild beaſts, undreſſed, and awk- 2 | 
wardly fitted to the limbs, ſtill formed various parts 
of the dreſs of the warriour: Wool was, by the 
women of every family, ſpun into yarn, woven in- 
to doth, coloured with ſome dirty dyes, and faſhion- , *| 
ed into garments for themſelves, and for the men, T4 
Flax and hemp were, here and there, cultivated; g 
but linen x was 7 0 little uſed; and t in the . 5 
1 | =” thern | 


| 1 Sututa Regis Kiez. Secundl, 0. 1 1 Pordün Setter, 
Lib. 1 0 8: VI. 33. VII. 155 VIII 727 X. 14 X. 38: X. 22. ; 


— 


— 


se. n. FOI and eaſtern. parts of the n The feet 


| . 


| Desde made at ſirſt of untanned hides, was gradu- 
5 ally introduced. A looſe under-garment, nearly of 
the form of a ſhirt, and i in ſome inſtances, of linen, 


© the other parts of the dreſs ;—by perſons of higher 
rank; on occaſions of ceremony; or when extraor- 


| nearly of the ſame ſhape and faſhion, but flowing 
deeper below, and covering the upper parts of the 


teenth centuries ; as the habit of wearing full ar- 


to give a cloſer and more ſuccin& form to thoſe 
parts of the dreſs which were neceſſarily to be worn 


gave, on the continent, in England, and, at length, 
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” were, generally bare: but the uſe of coarſe ſhoes and 


E F S 


was worn next the body. Over this, hung another 


body more entirely. A looſe cloak; open before; 
faſtened only at the neck, if at all; ſhorter than the 
middle garment; and having, at its upper extremi. 
ty a ſort of hood, to cover the head, was worn over 


E 


2 2 8 


dinary expoſure to the ſeverities of the weather, ap- 
peared to require to the perſon expoſed, the protec- il © 
tion of an unuſual quantity of clothes. That faſhion I 
of dreſs which has not been yet wholly laid aſide by l 
our northern and weſtern Highlanders, was gradu- ; 


ally aſſumed by our anceſtors of the twelfth and thir- 


mour, and the imitation of the Normans led them 


under armour. The prior uſe of ſhoes, boots, hoſe; 
and the practice of ſervi ng on horſeback, in war,— 


among the ſou thern—or An e and Norman 
970 Scots, 


1 
BY he, 
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s the definite form of the breeches, to chat PPS ste. 5 | 
of 5. under. dreſs which was, appropriated, to;Gover, OO 
the thighs. —The dreſs of the women was, for a — 2 Ei 
little diſtingui ed from that of the men. While te - > .- 
garments of the latter took. a r new faſhion from cheir e | 4 
military habits; thoſe of the former remained W | | 
changed, or were modified ſolely by their increaſing — 1 
d improving domeſiic habits. een Marga. 4 | 

| the third, firſt taught the Scottiſſ nm | * 


. Ladies to ) cultivate ſplendour and elegance c of dreſs; — { #4 
i. und to court the admiration of the men by an -.’ i 
er pearance more winning than the dirty nakedneſs 1 
r ud the fantaſtic decorations of ſavage and barbarian 1 5 1 Ni | 


. life—ZEceleſeaſtics. were e in robes approaching - 
. Wl ore nearly to the character of the ancient Roman | * | h 
„Leb; gorgeous, to command awe, or impreſs re- =_ 
n Ml 1cnce ; or ſimple, to ſuggeſt t the opinion « of humi- 1 
lity.and ſelf. denial. The laity univerſally, wore. their ö 1 
; MW bards, unviolated. by razor ,or ſeiſſars; And te WM 
. dergy therefore diſtinguiſhed themſelves by cutting 
. <4 chat natural, ornament of. .manhood.. Deriving 
nde peculiarities) of their reſpeQive « dreſſes and obſer - 
e uuces from fo nders who were natives of different - 
» Wl countries, and. were actuated by a wide diverſity, . 3 | b 


antaſies tand prejudices ;, the regular, cler 2 came, 
_ WH firough theſe means, to, be marked by many fan- 


„ laltic diſtinctions of dreſs, "which v were little connect. | : 

N | Vol. JI. ; | 1 Y 7 925 « et | ' ar 

| ird nnn TY I-19 3041-603 14 to 41 35 A 210 I 8240 ga 15 ; ANN | 
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Sre 11. ed with the progreſs and fluctuations of 10 fſtem 
rw arts any manners in lara = Fo: W 


"A RED 


* 


Tu houſes of the Scots of this ia, were, for 


the greater part, of a very humble and inartificialſtruc. 


ture. They had only cottages, caſtellated houfes, ca- 
tles, cathedrals, churches, and abbies. In the ſouth. 

eaſt parts of the kingdom, the walls of the cottagetwere 
already built of ſtones, with clay for mortar; and the 
roof rudely covered with wood, turfs, and heath: 

On the ſouth-weſt fide of the country, and along 
the ſhores of Galloway, the walls were rude poles 
of wood, fixed in the earth, having ſlender branches 
cloſely inter woven amongſt them; and on both 
 fides, bedaubed with clay, wrought; by the inter- 
mixture of ſtraw, to a tenacious conſiſtency, Un- 
der the ſame roof, 'were lodged both the cottager 


and his cattle. In towns or cities, three different 


fpecies of houſes were ſometimes intermixed toge. 


ther; the cottage having its walls of ſtones or of 
wood, cemented or bedaubed with clay; - the houſe | 


built either wholly, to its roof, of ſquared wood, 
or having ſeveral ſages of an wooden ſtructure rai- 
ſed above an inferior wall of ſtones and mortar; 
houſes, of ſtones and mortar? of a caſtellated appear- 


ance, and riſing to a wc oye - Theſe 
ede $1111 elt e houſes 


Side Wet he bj compared 
with the Chalmcria'n's Air, in Shene's Collections, chap. 22, 24, 35+, 


8 
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houſes were crowded: together, in narrow Airects sec. 1. 
and alleys: the ſtreet unpaved, a puddle of d 
and water, a common ſewer of all ſorts of ſilthineſs; 
W the: houſes having only narrow holes for windows, 
8 and theſe without glaſs ; ſeldom chimnies, for the 
{- Wh tranſmiflion- of the ſmoke; the walls, whether of 
- WH wood: or ſtones, being amazingly thick, and con- 
ſtructed with the moſt attentive care of their ſtrength. 
Rather for ſecurity from robbery and hoſtility, than 
for the fake of ſocial labour or cheerfyl intercourſe, 
did our anceſtors; firſt fix their dwellings: together, 
in towns. Theſe were placed under the protection 
ꝛt the paſſage or mouth of a river; or at the bottom 
of a bay. Such as grew under the protection of the 
1- church; were, more commonly ſtraggling, irregu- 
er r, and unwalled; being ſecure in the reverence 
it Wl generally entertained for whatever belonged to the 
c- W miniſters of religion. Towns built under caſtles, 
of Wl were furrounded with walls; and the town and the 
ic Wl caſtle together, appeared then to be, on a larger 
i. were upon a ſmaller. Such towns or burghs as aroſe 
'; Wh where no caſtle or cathedral had previouſly exiſted, 
r. bad often caſtles built within them, as they grew to 
e Wl be . egen for their ene and defence. 
yy nn por 9 5 82 Barons 
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HISTORY OF SCOTLAND: Boon ll. 
BEroxx the reign of Malcolm the Third, Scotland 
had been without edifices of ſuch ſtrength or mag. 


nitude, as properly to deſerve the name of oAsTLE, 


Here were fortiſied camps, and round towers; but, 
the camp and the tower had not been combined in- 
to one ſtrong work; nor had the tower been fitted 


within, into a commodious dwelling. The Anglo. 


Saxon tower was indeed larger, and perhaps ſtrong. 
er than the Daniſſi. About the end of the tenth 
century, too, the military architecture of France 
and Germany had begun to be imitated in England. 


But, even in England, at the æra of the Norman 


nenn caſtles of any ſtructure, were extremely 
few. In Scotland, at the acceſſion of Malcolm, they 
were {till fewer. To maintain themſelves in their 
new poſſeſſions, William of Normandy and his ba- 
rons fortified themſelves in ſtrong and ſpacious 
caſtles. In thé diſſenſions ahd rebellions which 


immediately enfued, many even of the Normans: 


ſought eſtabliſhments in Scotland. Malcolm and 
his nobles, in their wars with England, ſoon diſcern- 


ed the importance of imitating, in their on coun- 


try, the Norman fortiſications. Solitary, round 


towers were no longer reared. But, the tower be- 


ing combined with the camp; a number of caſtles 
were erected, of ſome of which the foundations 


may yet be traced. Lofty, inſulated ſituations were 


vſually choſen for the ſites of thoſe caſtles. After 


. > + { 5 EF 


. oon l.! HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Mt 
d the ground had been marked out, an artificial Sac. 11. | 
„mount was raiſed on one fide of the area, to the 

„ leght of many feet, above the level of the reſt. 


„ oa this mount, a round tower was conſtructedʒ its 
. vills'of vaſt” thickneſs; the ſtones of which theſe 


— 


were” compoſed, large unhewn maſſes; the ce. 
ment prepared with lime obtained by burning ſhells 
from the ſex-ſhore; the height of the tower afford. 
ing three or four apartments, —a dungeon, and un- 
der it, à well, —a guard- room, or apartment in 
l. which the military force of the caſtle might be oc- 
1 Wl alionally aſſembled, —a ſtate- room which was ordi; 
7 WH narily: occupied by the principal perſons. within the 
y aſtle;—beſide ſmaller rooms which we cannot, with 
r 
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the ſame preciſion, enumerate; battlements crown- 
ing the ſummit of the building, around the walls 3 
$ the roof aeg arched over with ſtones, or per- „ 
h haps covered with lead; the floors of the ſeveral a- — 
s Wl partments, | framed” of wood, and this ſupported = i" 
by props beneath, or upon ſtones jutting out, round 
' the circumference of the wall,—not by nitches pre- 
* pared to receive the ends of the beams; f the Whole | f 
d building iluminated chiefly by light entering from a 
- WH ibove, through an aperture in the roof, and through == i 
correſponding apertures in all the parallel floors; 


5 

de chimnies carried up through the middle thick- 
e neſs of 'the walls; as alſo the ſtairs, none of which 
r ee the interior . of any two different Ar 
e 5 ee 3 
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partments; the doors narrow, and terminating, the 
each in a round or a pointed arch above. This WM fit 


tower thus: conſtructed upon the artiſicial mount; ſo 


2 high wall, thick and ſtrong, as that of the tower, h 


was then carried round the, whole area, denomina. Wl ft 
ted the Baſe Court. On the fide oppoſite to the h 
tower, was placed a gate. Strong apartments were vl 
raiſed over, and upon each fide of it; the fame for Will to 
tifications were extended for ſome length forward, WM 
on its front; and the entrance was ſhut with ſeve. Wl 
ral maſſy and ponderous frames of iron, which o- Will "* 
pened not to one fide, but were drawn up, and let Wi © 
down. Around all, was the moat; a wide and Bl " 
deep trench; ſometimes filled with water, ſometimes Wl " 
dry; dividing the caſtle from the circumjacent I 
country, except where a draw. bridge, when let Wil 
down by thoſe within, afforded acceſs over the moat, Wil t 
Between the outer gate and the draw. bridge, was f 
the Barbican or outer watch- tower. The form, 25 c 
well of the great tower or Keep, as of the wall en- Wil © 

_ compaſling the whole area of the caſtle, varied, in Wl | 
the courſe of this period, from round to polygonal, Will © 
and from a polygon to an imperfect /quare. The ele- 
vation of the tower was diminiſhed, ' New build- Wl * 


ings were added, within the walls. The faſhion of 
the interior accommodations was: altered and impro- 
ved. The maſonry became more elegant. But, the 
general deſign, the grand outline of the whole, and 
e eee | | the 


2. 
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the relations of the parts were fil ina great mes. 8 
fire the ſame: Nor were the ſolitary round towers 


forſaken or deſtroyed, inſtantly after our anceſtors 


had begun to conſtruct ſpacious caſtles. The con- 


ſtruction of a caſtle was an extraordinary effort of 


kbour, ingenuity, and expence. It was not every. 
where. that the great barons would fuffer the king 


to erect royal caſtles. Nor could every baron ob- 


ain permiſſion, to fortify himſelf in a caſtle, from 
lis jealous ſovereign. In many places, the ſolitary 
wund towers ſtill continued to be huilt; but were 


enlarged, and made ſitter for habitation, after the 
model of the towers in the caſtles. _ In other places, 


where. a, ſpacious caſtle, conſiſting of both. a heep and 
2 baſe court, could not be conveniently erected ; nor 


was the faſhion of the round towers preferred; for- 
tified towers, —polygons or imperfect ſquares in their 
ſgure, were conſtructed.—either on natural eminen- 
ces, on the open ſides of hills, or on mounds form- 


ed in the midſt of moraſſes or lakes. To the very 
beginning of this period, too, if not rather to the 


end of the preceding period, are to be referred moſt 


of thofe rude, erect pillars, or or incumbent {abs which 
re yet to be ſeen i in different parts in Scotland, — 
xe commonly - inſcribed... with. ſome coarſe, and 


range figures, of which only the upper outline 
8 raiſed above the plane of the ſtone, —and are, 
rin  rong probability, conjectured to have been 

8 „ intended : 
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SEC, 11, 1 either as trophies, or as ſepulchral monuments, 


and to have been either erected by the Danes and 
Norwegians, or mitted from, others of their erec. 
tion * $ 


52 


0e 
Of this zoled moſt 80 were the Caſtles ol Huli, at 


Portpatrick, in Galloway ; ; Blackneſs, in the county of Linlithgow ; | 


perhaps Bal-an-trae, on the border of Carrick ; Tibbers i in the-pariſh 


of Penpont, in Nithſdale; Rotheſay, in the iſle of Bute; Houſton in 


the county of Renfrew ; Clatto in the pariſh of Kettle, in Fiſe; per- 
haps Skrimple in the pariſh of Torthorwald, in Dumfries. ſhire ; Dal- 
favin ton, in the ſame county; $ K rkcolm, in Galloway; ' Garthlatd, 1 in 


the pariſh of Stonykirk, i in Galloway ;Cawv-daily, in the pariſh of Carn- 


wath, in Clydeſdale ; ſome ſtrong works, in the pariſh of Crailing, 
and at Niſbet, in Roxburghthire ; - a caſtle of which the ruins yet re- 


main in Loch-Orr, i in Galloway ; ; the ancient caſtle of Kilmorly, at | 


Largs, in Cunningham; Dunoon- caſtle in Argyle. ſhire; Colleſfe, in 
Fife; Newark-caftle, i in the county of Selkirk; a caftle at Blair in A- 


tholl; Dingæwall, the ancient ſeat of the Earls of Roſs; Der val and 


$73 7.8 


: Auldton, i in the pariſh of Loudoun, i in Ayrſhire ; Denoon- caſtle, i in the 


pariſh of Glammiſs, in Angus; the caſtle of Luggan, in Badenoch; 


the caſtle of Coull, in the county of Aberdeen, but lately deterre; the 


caſtle of Turnbury, in Carrick ; that of Ballach in an iſlet of Loch- 
Doon, alſo i in Carrick ; Red-caftle, at the mouth of the river Lunan, 


in the county of Forfar; probably Hume-caſtle, in 'Berwick-ſhire; 
Loc buacu- aaſtle, in the pariſh of Leſwalt, in Galloway; Dunavertig, 
in Argyleſhire; Caſtal Dunriachan, and Dundardel in Inverneſs- ſhire, 


—if not earlier, certainly not later, than this period; Dornadilla 
caſtle, at Melnoſs, in the pariſh of Tongue, in Sutherland,—as alſo 
Caiftal a Bharruich, in the ſame pariſh ; probably the caſtle of Loch- 
Braden, in Carrick; the ſubterraneous/works, on the farm of Prieſt- 
town, in the pariſh of Tealing, in the county of Forfar; Craigball, 
and perhaps the caſtle of Rattray, in the pariſh of Rattray, in Perth- 
ſhire ;, the caſtle of Lochwood, in Annandale; 7. caſtle at Kenmiire, in 


| Glenkens, in the Rowaitry ad . upon alow eminence, 


; | 5 h ſouth- 


- 
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Tun buildings for the accommodation of the Se. 1. 
dergy regular and ns and for the > calebrafite). i a ef; 


VoL. 89110 th 18 92 101 — 4 1 bc 25: $649 7 rob. 
ſouth-weſt; from the ſite of the preſent caſtle, tk PEST Ef: hos the. 
waters of Lach-Ken, by which it is ſtill waſhed on one ſide; the caſtles 
of Loeb Fergus, of Buittle, of Dundeugh, and others, within the ſame 
ſtewartry; MobntBIaif16/ in the patiſh of Alvah, in the county of 
Banft's, the caſtle of Kirpardine.and Green ate, in the pariſh of dou 


55 jus xs in Dumfries hire; perhaps the ancient tower of Lun. 

die; in Fife; a Witt 4. Nontrolk, the fite of which 16 fi named, be 

fort- bil iq A. caftl e at Moulin, in Atholl; ' a caftle at Huntly, in the pas! 

in of -Gordony, in 10 5 a Calle ef the Compus'ey/at Dam, 

fries 3 ; the caſtle of Loch-Leven,—rebuilt Dichmount | in the pariſh of 

cunbuflang, f in the county of 1 Lanerk; the Caſtle of "Dunbar ; 5 Cher. 

lavock, moſt probably rebuilt, and ſtrengthened; the Caſtle of Cudden, 

in the pariſh, of Kinneff, in the county of Kincardine; Deny, in Kil- 

muir Eaſter, in the county of Ros; 3 Donan: caſtle, in thepariſh of Ein- 

tail, in the county of Roſs; the caſtles of  Dunſteath, and Ethir-Do- i 

wer, now Tarbat-neſs, in Roſs; the caſtle of Sanguhar, in Nithſdale; 

the caſtle of Forſur the mn; in Clydeſdale . Ar. 

* droſan-caltle; in Ayrſhire; perhaps ſeveral of ten. ſmall caſtles, of | 
which the remains are ſtill to be ſeen in the pariſh; of Broughton, in 
Tweed-dale; Lochmaben caſtle; in Annandale ; the caſtle of Lothirs] 
in the pariſh-of Ballingry, in Fife; the caſtle of Loch. an- bhar, in the 

pariſh of Dalry, in Galloway; . Hurly-Haukin, with the ſubterranequs 
apartments near, in the county of Forfar; Peaſs· caſtle, near the cele - 
brated bridge, in Berwick- hire; Cloſeburn-caſtle, in Nithſdale; Red - 
hall, in the pariſh of Kirkpatrick-Fletming, in Dutnfries-thire ;- the 
caſtle of Caerdineſs, in the ſtewartry of Kircudbright:; the caſtle of 
Tefter, in the county of Haddington; the caſtle/ at Dunfermliue : 
Broughtyicaſtle- at the mouth of the Tay; and many others. — 

r See King's admirable Eſſay bn Ancient Caſtles in the V. vol. of the 

= Archzologia ; the Sequel to that Eſſay, Vol. VI. P. 231. of the ſame 

Archzologia the | Preface | to. Groſe of ae DEG of yo — 


| . * 12 #7 66 ai * Greſs's 
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Seck of the ſolemnities of religion, were Abbies, Priories, 


©" Colleges, Friaries, detached houſes, often caſtellated, 
for ſome of the ſuperior clergy, —and ſolitary cells ; 
cathedrals, churches conventual, collegiate,” and paro- 
chial. Buildings for theſe purpoſes had been erec- 
ted in Scotland, before the beginning of the preſent 
period. The ſame prieſts from Italy and France, 
who, by the converſion of the Anglo-Saxons, : added 
Britain to the empire of the Church of Rome,. — 


introduced as much of foreign art as was neceſſary 


to conſtruct ediſices for the purpoſes of religion, 
more auguſt. and ſplendid than the ordinary dwell. 
ings of their converts. In the progreſs of religion 
and of eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments among the Anglo- 
Saxons ; 3 their cergy increaſed i in wealth; and the 


1 n intercourſe 
Grofe? J Avtiouites oo 0 De Contonne? 8 Antiquities of Scot- 
land ;—Statiſtical Account of Scotland, Vol. I. 47, 10c, 114, 209, 364, 


327, 382. V. II. 323 50, 56, 245» 288, 331, 342, 363, 384, 418, 437. 


V. III. 15, og, I26, 152, 201, 292, 322, 365, 485, 520, 393. V. IV. 
rox, 149, 224, 297, 399, 498, 5235 $46. V. V. a, 30, 69, 93, 141, 157, 
264, 334, 478, 484. V. VI. 31, 10, 195, 208, 253, 42), 460, 51 
558. V. VII. 48, 159, 235, 314, 5 10. V. XIII. 20, 56, 117, 14, 231, 
246, 277, 350, &c. &c,—Forduni Scotichronicon, V. II. L. X. C. 15. 


p. 97. Edit. Edin: 159. (The New town or Caſtle at Ayr, mentioned 
in this ſame chapter, and in a former part, to have been built between 


the rivers Doon and Ayr, where the burgh of Ayr now ftands,—not 
where the preſent Neavton.of Ayr is ſituate): —V. II. 72: V. II. 74. 
(the caſtle of Hermitage in Liddiſdale): II. 105, 110, 141. The caſ- 
tles of Edinburgh, Stirling, and Dunbarton, were renewed in this pe- 
riod; but we cannot well diſtinguiſh what parts of their preſent build 
ings were at this time erected. ; 


* 


| Box] 
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continually more — and more intimate, Lach 8 * , 


ſucceſſive abbey, church, or cathedral, was built in 
2 better ſtyle of architecture, than thoſe which had 
been before it; More ſuitable accommodations, and 
more ſplendid ornaments were Rill: provided. to ſit 
up theſe ediſices. The clergy of Scotland, although 
leſs opulent, were not leſs willing than thoſe of Eng- 
land, to improve the ſplendour of their churches, 
and the commodiouſneſs of their dwWellings. At 
Dunkeld, at Brechin, at Abernethy, at St Andrew's, 
there were certainly, even before the reign of Mal- 
colm Canmore, religious edifices, - auguſt and ſtate- 
ly, if regarded in compariſon with the arts and man- 


ners of thoſe times. But, the piety of Malcolm, or 


rather of his queen, the excellent Margaret, intro- 


ducing into the kingdom, a greater number of fo- 
reign clergy, than had before, reſorted hither, and 
—thus fixed 
2 new æra in the ſtyle and character of the eccleſiaſ· 
tical buildings 1 in Scotland. The Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman nobles who were driven into Scotland by 


aſhgning to theſe, new eſtabliſhments, 


the oppreſſions of William of Normandy, alſo pro- 


moted by their advice and benefactions, the ſame 
change and improvements in the ſacred architecture 


of the people among whom they were received. 
Before this period, the churches had been, in form, 


ſquare or oblong; covered, over the rafters, on the 


. 2 2 roof, 
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SEC. 1. roof, perhaps with planks of wood; and over theſe, 


with lead, with thatching, or withitiles: In imita- 


tion of the only parts of the military architecture of 
the country, that could be, in any degree, accom- 


modated to religious purpoſes; raund towers had 
been erected beſide ſome of thoſe ſquare churches, 


—as ornamental, —or as conveniencies for giving or 
receiving ſignals, as ſecure repoſitories for precious 


things, in times of danger, —as belfries, —as peni- 
tentiary priſons, In the ſacred architecture now 
introduced, the nave and the ai/les, the church and 


the choir were diſtinct parts of the fame building: 


the relative poſitions of the nave and the aiſles, were 


arranged by the practice of building theſe ſacred e- 


difices in the form of a Cro/5 the church and the 


choir related reſpectively to the miſſal and the muſical 
parts of the ſervice. But, even among the changes 
which now took place, ſome churches were not 
built in that faſhion which would have neceſſarily 
divided them into a nave and aifles : many were 


not intended for that grand and ſolemn ſervice 
which required the accommodations of both church 
and Choir. Only, theſe were the more common 


forms of the facred edifices of this period. © The 
walls were thick, but ſeldom lofty; the win- 


dows, dim and fantaſtically wrought, rather orna- 


mental than uſeful; the arches, where theſe appear- 


ed, round; the columns, rude and clumſy. An al- 
* „„ 


— 
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Church or the Cathedral. Some narrow apartments 
were appropriated to various inferior purpoſes.— 


The abbey or convent. -was an accumulation of many 
very ſmall apartments, with ſome large halls, kitch- 
ens, cellars,” and other rooms. for domeſtic purpo- _ 


363 
tar for the celebration of the moſt ſolemn rites, was 8c. 1. 
one of the coſtheſt pieces of the furniture of the 


ſes; or for thoſe of huſpandry. All theſe were con- 


taned in one building, or at leaſt, in one continuous 
ifſemblage of buildings. They were arranged com- 


monly in ſome variety of the /quare form, either 
complete or imperfect. The ſituations in which 
ſuch buildings were commonly placed, were, in the 


middle of fertile, ſheltered, and well watered fields; 

on the loweſt declivities of gently-ſloping hills; in 
ſequeſtered and inviting vales; on the banks of fair 
ivers..-.The only gardens were thoſe belonging to 
the conventual houſes of the clergy; they were in- 


doſed within walls of good maſon- work; planted - 
with fruit- bearing trees and ſhrubs; and cultivated 


with the ſpade, for the production of pot-herbs.— 


The ſmaller convents, colleges, priories, and pre- 


ceptories differed from the largeſt monaſtic houſes, 


in extent and decorations only, not in the general 
outline of the plan, or in the faſhion of building. 
Caſtles or fortalices were built by ſome of the abbots, 


priors, or biſhops, on the lands belonging to their 


fonvents or e repair, to enlarge, to orna- 


wen 


Wan ; 
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SEC. u. ment old edifices; to conſtruct new; to invite ſkil. 


ful workmen from diſtant parts; to prepare ſtores 
of iron, braſs, wood, and ſlone for future buildings, 


ere eſteemed eke the moſt eee worthy acts 
0 a eld an: e or a 85 


en Domotc 1 Phodiices: ook ahoſs 5 inhabited 
Scott in this period, in ſo far as they were rather 


Jabours, than amuſements,—were ſimple, rude, and 


awkward. The'men would ſcour and brighten up 
their armour, or perhaps perform for themſelves, 
ſome of thoſe mechanic labours which were not yet 
practiſed in the land, by diſtinct artiſans. One taſk 


appropriated to them, was the bringing in, and kil. 


ling of the animals uſed for food. In the caſtles 
the charge of the ſtores of all ſorts, was intruſted to 
them chiefly. Little of the houſhold furniture was 


the work of ſeparate artiſans : it was for the mot | 


part produced by the occaſional labour of the men 
in every family. The women were cooks, ſpinſters, 
nurſes: within the houſe, as in the fields, every 
taſk of mean and painful drudgery, requiring, not 


ſo much ſtrength, as patient, ſubmiſſive aſſiduity, 


was conſtantly aſſigned to them. In the few towns, 


was ſomewhat more of domeſtic induſtry, than in 


the caſtles of the barons, or the cottages of the pea- 
ſantry. Several mechanic arts were there exerciſed 
 ® Forduni, Lib. VI. paſſim : Groſe's Antiquities of England in the 
Introduction: Groſe's Antiquities of Scotland : Statiſt. Acc. paſpm. 
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for the accommodation, not only of the townſmen,; 

ut of the inhabitants of all the country circumja - 
cent. — In many of the conwents, the ſubordinate 
nd more robuſt monks, divided their time between | 
exerciſes:of devotion, and: mechanic: or agricultural 
abours. - Their induſtry was more ingenious than 
that of the other inhabitants of the kingdom; the 
firſt neat or elegant productions of mechanic art 
vere wrought by their hands. In their houſhold | 
economy, they were for the greater part, leſs ne- 
gligent and filthy, than the laity around them. Fe 
The luxury for which they were envied and re- 
proached, confiſted as much in ſuperior cleanlineſs 


and neatneſs, 1 A e of the means oy 1 


A Ie. 00 } ax 70461 
Xx vewoliso to eryonicy od, bag ene al eien 


PINE 3 ks: — All who 


could bear arms, and had not dedicated themſelves 4 
to religion, regarded the offence and defence of war; e 


which it oe- 
cupies as a 


sthe' chief buſineſs of their lives, and in compari; 
ſon with this, all other employments, as but ſeron- Labour. 
dary or incidental. Even the ſecular clergy were, 
at times obliged to poſtpone their ſacred duties to | 
military ſervice. The caſtles were to be held, at all 


times; in a ſtate of defence. The vaſſals of every 


chieftain were to be ever ready to muſter in arms. 
being, ſummer, 0 harveſt were the ſeaſons fur 
| 1 
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src. 1. expeditions againſt enemies; winter being conſumed, il .. 

| af 
unleſs on extraordinary emergencies, in enjoyment, 4 
preparation, and . domeſtic labour. Centinels kept 4 

watch on the battlements, and by the gates of the 1 

caſtles; the burghers or inhabitants of the towns, n 
each, at night, by the door of his houſe. Arms , 


were never wholly laid aſide; there was; for the 
| JENA no n of nm diſtinct from m_ * war“. 
1 nl EQITES L907 e rg: Tg 273 
Armour, obs: arms ee of the ſanie ballen a as 
defenſive, 
the armour aaciently worn by the Scots, Britons, 
Picts, and Anglo. Saxons; partly of a! different ſpe- 
cies, and adopted from the Normans, or other na. 
tions inhabiting the middle or ſouthern countries of 
the European Continent. The rabble of their ar. 
mies in general, and the warriours of Galloway and 
che North wore as yet, little defenſive armour, ex- 
cept the wooden ſhield: covered with: hides; and 
their moſt common offenſive weapon was a long 
pointed ſpear. When they went out on horſeback 
upon a military expedition; the rider guided the 
horſe's head with à rope or thong, holding, in the 
other hand, his ſpear or lance: an unſhorn hide 
was his ſaddle; ſtirrups or ſpurs he uſed not. But 
the nobles, and knights were clad in a more ſe- 
cure defenſive armour, and bore more formidable 
| Horny for offence. The he compleat and heavy 


| 


01115 | | Armour | 
* Statuta Regum Alex. & Gul.—L. L. Burgorum. | 


. 1 
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X. 


| the ſcales'of fiſhe 


weapons. His war-horſe was alſo dad with 


— 
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amour Was, by degrees; aſſumed by all who had ste. u. 
tiches to purchaſe, and ſtrength, to wear it. A heli 


met covered the head; deſtending) behind and at 


| the tides; upon the neck and ſhoulders; 3 having 2a 


moveable! vizor, to cover or expoſe the eyes; 4 be- 


ver, alſo moveable, to protect the mouth; a creſt, 


riing/ above, over the crown of the head; ſome- 


times leaving the face bare; and ſometimes: protend- 
ing only a bar from the front, to defend it. A coat 
of mail covered the body, and was either reticular | 


and wrought of rings; or plated in the manner of 
83 it paſſed round the whole b ody, | 
entering under the helmet about the neck pn . 

ing out upon the ſhoulders, and deſce 
dver the buttocks and the loins. At the een 
greaves covering tlie arms to theelbows; were jointed 
to the meeting parts of the boddice: others jointed 
to thoſe at the elbow, extended to the wriſt. The 


thighs were protected by a work of ringed plates, 58 
N filing over one another, upon the thigh, in a ſcalß/ 


ure. On the legs were greaves, and even the 
feet were defended by plates of iron. A vaſt 94 
was occaſionally held before the knight, while he 


dusbe⸗ —at fieges, or in other inſtances; by kin os 


er or eſquire, to cover him from miſlile 


1 5 i 


dn the head; the mand, the breaſt; the buttocks, << 


lad his feet! ſthod.—The offenſive. weapons werelaa Oftatire. 
Nor. J. | ASS. oo one 
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src. 1. ſpear, kftlkn or twenty feet long, fitted With an 
iron head, having often, as well an edge to cut, 
as a point to pierce; a mace; with which an anta- 
goniſt might be felled to the ground; a ſword, of 
conſiderable length, pointed, and edged on both 
fides, or on one only; a ſhort dagger, for occaſional 
uſe in cloſe combat, and to anſwer the purpoſes of 
Javelin, or a knife; a ſling for caſting ſtones, or-pie- 
ces of iron or lead; a bow of yew or aſh, ſtringed 
with the dried entrails of animals, and accompanied 
VMuo.ith a quiver of aſhen arrows, each pointed with 
braſs or ſteel 3. the croſ. bow, diſtinguiſhed by a 
beam of wood crofling its diameter, enabled the 
bow-man to ſhoot with a furer aim, with. force much 
more powerful, and to a wider. diſtance. Steel or 
well · tempered iron was the metal chiefly uſed in the 
W 0 of all uo N N tbe and * 


37 5 20! 8 om 


Arrange- 4 ä bank. PLE) Baer the 3 the 


ments, and 


condudt in bowmen were ranked in ſo many diſtinct bodies. Wl * 
dattle. The ſpearmen formed the ſtrength and centre of the ; 
army: and, on both ſides; preſſed inſtantly: into Wl | 
cloſe combat. The lingers and bowmen were ta- 
tioned in the wings, and harraſſed one another, at 
dome diſtance. The cavalry wherever diſpoſed, were 
perhaps the moſt formidable part of an army; theit 
more compleat armour, and the greater force and 
eng velocity of their ne, enabling chem ſoon to 


= 5 . * : ; 1 
| 


—_— aus An 


; ” 


8 


zines for diſcharging upon chem, ones, and other 
weapons, from the walls. In the cham 8 Ie 


* 
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break through the enemy's infantry; however arm ge. u. 

ed, and to throw them into diſorder. In the cle. 

venth and twelfth centuries, the greater part of the 

we armies were always light-a mec , irregular - 9 
lowes ver the armies of the Scots ; and thoſe are 


e 


2 battle; the ranks were c 
ſcattered over the field, in — e ir] 


bat; afſoon' as the ne became g neral. 4 


1 : EY 1 U 2 10 * 11 5 1 4 £162 41 *Hr ot 32 wing)” 


Ar ſieges, ſtrat pe, orm, blockade, werk the See. 
modes of: Spertkon chiefly en bea dene 
nee tering s 


leſs they could ſtarve out the "oy hte 
diſcovered often great fertility of inventio on, i in « 


trivances for annoying the alla il ants. The 1 55 en⸗ 


2 155 ws 28 r 


Fats, wer e apertures "through e, 10 5 oiling ng 15 it, | 


4. 3 0 bo * 


and other burning or red. Hot. matters were 


| 9 en 82 
TR upon enemies attempting to enter. Je the 


3p $84 


iege of the caſtle of Ludlow in Wales, Prince Hen- 
: "was dragged from, his 1 0 ſe, by 2 0 
| A a a 2 a 2 5 Reb" br 5 5 hooked 1 


/ 
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3 hooked inftrument put down from-the walls of the 
"- wp by” TONY nod W 91 Da v:bo 


wy : | 6 r I asf! : 
| + 4 5 1137 as, 150; 


bes 1 fabricated all thoſe, parts, of this, armour, 


on and im- 


e which were formed of metal. But, in Scotland, mines 
had not been yet examined or wrought ;, forges for 
{melting iron ore, and refining it to malleability, 
had not been erected. Few foreign Smiths had 
been invited 3 into the kingdom; few native. Scoty 

had learned to work i in metals, with eminent dex: 
terity or {kill. In this period, as well the Scots, a$ 
the Engliſh,. Were, fu plic with arms, from Italy, 
Spain, and Gęrmany, by the, Lombards, the Spar 
miſh Moors, and the maritime Germans. Not but 
that a few, workmen who, could fabricate new ar: 
men, Msn chat Which was hattered, had been, 
s time, invited into the, kingdom;:and 


fl 
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retained in the ſeryice ofthe hinges 1 8 ef the 
fo en nobles? ov: 8 20 4.21 971840 Nd abl 
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„ N "Since the rude j products of VET in the el le. 
Trade. venth and I, "centuries, : althoug h plentiful 
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12». 79% 5 7 2 ( 
were not var ious in n ſpecies; a and, the few clan 
4 44 1440 41 u WS 
eſt⸗ ablifhed it in the country, could not work up cot 


rude products, in any great variety of conyenien- 
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cles: an importation of the manufactures and the na- 
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ura products of other countries was, by — ne A 
i quence: required, to furniſh accommodations; Bf WS 5 

which; the inhabitants of Scotland had learned the | = > 
utility, although they could not create them fon 
$ themſelves. Had ſuch an importation been ubnet 
r eſſary, and the people content with their natural | 
+ WH paucity of conveniengics ; yet while. the.country\af- , 3 
1 WH forded-articles for exportation, eee e 
dme co foreign traders, its ſuperfluous p. 6 


muſt have found their way abroad; and its ina, 


q 

+ Wl tants would ſoon have been Serkan to Fs want 

5 of e e in return. e Lobituot 290 

7 102; DR; L044 !0 Mp2 1800 

t . e in ese, thit:wearfareiin which tho Tate 
: WW Scots of this Age were continually engaged, will 

1 ppear' to have been à ſort of perilous, unſkilful * 

| traffic. Men, arms, proviſions Were, from time td 

g pes carried abroad. Cattle, flaves, armour, au 

l perhaps the coſtly ornaments: of * Alain or van⸗ 

L quiſhed---were. the ff s brought hu from mili- 
; tary expeditions. / But, theſe ſpoils were rarelyg if 1 
q ever, ſufficient ta compenſate the waſte of lives and 


property with which they were acquĩted. And, the 


invalion of their enemies, 4 full retaliation of 'what- 


le which, howeyer/it might be kept up by the:hope 


ws 


wn: e 


IA 


Scots: were liable to ſuffer, in their turn, from the 


brer-ills thoy might have inflicted. This wag a traf. 5 


Bard. or ee of 'repelling meer - 


at 
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imports 
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. tune, ſtill conſumed the population, as it was mul. 
tiplied by the powers of [naturez-devoured” or 
deſtroyed: the fruits of labour, as they were pro. 
5 eee even blaſted WE re e bu the 


Mit ONE 1Oqr ef Set befl git $413 


Mey. CONSIDE KABLE traffic was carried 'on-through 
by the hands of the clergy. - The Papal Legates were 


of the Pope and his court, as much wealth as they 
could Rain from either clergy or laity under preten- 

eligion. By the frequent viſits of 
the Scottiſh Clergy to Italy and Rome, the king- 


0! « 217 dom was drained of a large ſhare of its more preci- 


ous productions, both for the expences of the jours 
* ney; and for preſents and bribes: 


fraying the expencts of theſe expeditions, exhauſts 
ed: dhe country of warriours and of money. What. 


ever was precious or rare, was greedily begged from 


the king, the nobles, or the peaſantry, by the cler- 


aſtics, whoſe favour: they courted, or with whom 
they correſponded..--In return were received · a con. 
fiderable influx of knowledge and art; foreign eccle- 


ſaſtics, artiſts, and artiſans; a'multitude of relics and 


3 books of maſſes and homilies; ornaments 


of all ſorts, for churches, ein ga th the houſes 


ſent into Scotland, to draw out of it, tor the uſe 


S8 S. as HB 


at the Sacred court. 
The cruſades, and the contributions levied for de. 


| gys and from''theſe, again, by the foreign eccleſi · 


Wos 10 HsgroRY or SCOTLAND: 


the land, — rarities of many different kinds, the pro- 
auctions of newly invented or recovered arts, or 
the gifts of nature to the inhabitants of widely dif- 


11 | 
yo the dergyz: and, in preſents to che king and. ae. 1. We —_ 
the great men among the clergy and laity f 


tant regions. This commerce, diſadvantageous 4 


it may, at a firſt view, appear to have been to Scot- 
ften was on the 


nd, unfair and fraudulent as it oft 
part of the clergy foreign and domeſ 


neared, - 


however, ultimately gainful, on: NONE in 2 e 
eminent en ee nation. bets i 
Th Au my Han 3 E ef yy S 18 3's N Wy: 


ing direct trade Was «UE; 2 different nature, ad Merchants 
in other hands. The inhabitants of the burghs, - 


s burghs were erected, . either formally obtained, 


or imperceptibly. engroſſed a monopoly of almoſt al! 
foreign or internal trade. Wine, cloth, armour were 
the moſt common articles imported from foreign | 


countries. The ſtaple exports were fiſhes, wool, 
and hides. Th 
circulated within the kingdom, was' obtained chiefly 


in payment for the exceſs eg the exports aroſe 
s. From the mari: 
of Lower Germany, 
France, and Italy:«was- the irhpontarion,) for the 
| greater part, procured: Some things might be re. 


dove the value of the 1 
me and commercial cities 


mall quantity of money which | f 


cived through England. The Lomibards, in that 


we the moſt active traders f in Europe, ought: an 


ou N cſtabliſhment | 


n HISTORY: "OF/SCUTLAND: Box Il 
Sec. ii: eſtabliſhiment at crawmond e or. Queensferry, i in the 
AE? reign! of Alexander the Third: and their negocia. 
tion for this object; was finally defeated---only by the 
ſudden death of that king. Margaret, the queen of 
Malcolm Canmore, encouraged foreign merchants to 
import rich ſtuffs for the uſe of the Scottiſh Court. 

| Merchants from Scotland appear to have traded in 
| England, whenever there was peace between the 
to nations; for, it was ſtipulated between William 
8 and his contemporary, Richard the Firſt, that the 
5 55 Scottiſh traders ſhould have free and ſafe atcels to 
: markets, through all England, and the Engliſh, on 
the other hand, through all Scotland. Foreign tra- 
ders appear to have been reſtri&ed; with more or 
1665 rigour, from offering their goods to ale in any | 
other places, than at the market; croſſes of the 
burghs,---or to other purchaſers, than the burghers: 
Scottiſh pearls were, in this age, famous through | 
Europe, and the rivers of Scotland celebrated for 
the abundance in which they afforded pearls: Ni- 
clas, an Engliſh monk, writing to his friend Ead- 
mer, in Scotland, in return for the advices:whicli 
he ſent, requeſted a preſent of Scottiſh pearls, which, 
he hoped, that Eadmer, if he cauld not otherwiſe 
procure them, might at leaſt beg from King Alex- 
ander the Firſt, them richeſt, in pearls, of all the 
Rings in- Chriſtendom. The ſales df goods were 
made at afra, or in! markets; - Fairs are general 
Auemiſlild 5519 . known 
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known to have had their origin from religious feſ. Sxc. 1. 
tivals. Such feſtivals could not be celebrated, wi- 
thout the uſe of various things which merchan- - | 


dige was to ſupply: A concourſe aſſembled at 
them, among whom the merchants were encoura- 


| ged to ſeek buyers for their goods: However ſo- 


lemn the occaſion, when numbers were peacefully 


congregated, that gay feſlivity naturally aroſe a- 
mong them, which invites the ſervice of the pur- 
veyors of luxuries 2 In a country of W hich the PO- 


lice was ſo inſecure as that of Scotland, and of Eu- 
rope in general, in the eleventh and twelfth centu- 

ries, -a merchant rarely durſt expoſe his goods to 
open ſale, without fear of robbery, unleſs at religi- 
ous feſtivals, and under the protection of the church. 


By theſe cauſes were fairs gradually eſtabliſhed in 


connexion with religious feſtivals. Before the erec- 
tion of Burghs, having privileges for trade, ſuch 
fairs were the only public occaſions for ſale and pur- 
chaſe. At this time, the greater part of the traffic 


of the country, was ſtill tranſacted at fairs. Mar- 
lett were held in the burghs; and appear to have 
been, at their firſt inſtitution, intended as the only 
occaſions on which ſtrangers were to be admitted 
to buy or ſell in a burgh, under the common pro- 


tection of the burgeſſess. 2 
,, bBG nc. Sr 
. f. Burgorum, Cap. X-XX1f./ xc: Statut. Giid. Cap. Xx. 

XX. XXXVIII. Statuta Regis Guliclmi, Cap. XXEVH, Xxx. / 
2 Statut 
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Sec. n. WezGnrs and Meaſures were neceſſary even to the 


Fins "ty & petty traffic of the Scots of this period. Originally 


Meaſures. 


unknown among a rude people, theſe diviſions of 
quantity were naturally adopted from thoſe trading 
nations by whom the importation of the country 


was ſupplied. The weights uſed in Scotland, were, 


por the moſt part, from the free, commercial cities 
of Germany, France, or Italy. The ordinary weights, 


in actual uſe, were the pound and the ſtone: The mea. 


Fures of length, the foot, the ell of three feet, the rod 
of ſix ells*. The pint, the gallon, the boll, the 


chalder, are mentioned amon 8 che ug of cu · 
| bic contents & 


50 being at once a e and a fign of va- 

Coinage. 
Scotland, for the uſe of trade. The hiſtory of the 
Scottiſh coinage has been traced backwards, upon 

the beſt of all authorities, that of ſpecimens yet re- 
maining, to the days of King William. Such coins 


as are clearly referable for the æra of their coinage, | 


to this prince's reign, are ſilver pennies, each the two- 
hundred · and· fortieth part of a pound, in weight: 
On one fide, they exhibit, in the middle, a repre- 


ſentation of his head, and have his name and title 
inſcribed 


statut. * "A XVI. Forduni Scotichron, Lib. VIII. Cap 56, | 
71. L. X. c. 42, &c. | = 
bd IL L. Burgorum, Cap. LIKJCXIX., Ke. 


N. 


„ . ae .. ---2s 


12 were, even in this early period, ſtruck, in 


— 
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inſcribed round it: on the other ſide, is the name see. me 


of the coiner, and of the place of coinage. The dif- © 


ferent ſpecimens appear to have been all coined at 


Roxburgh, Berwick, Edinburgh, Stirling, or Perth. 


By the faſhion of the coins, and by the name 
of the coiner, it ſhould ſeem that the artiſts whom 
William employed in his mints, were from France. 
Of the coinage of Alexander the Second, ſome ſpe- 


cimens remain, which alſo are ſilver pennies, and 


the river of the ſame name, and at Berwick upon 
Tweed. The coins of the reign of Alexander 4 
Third, are pennies and half- pennies. of ſilver. 

ſeems impoſſible to determine with ſufficient cer- 
tainty and preciſion, what quantity of the neceſſa- 


ries of life was repreſented by one of theſe pennies. 
In the reign of David the Firſt, the price of a boll 
of wheat appears to. have varied, with the plenty. 
or ſcarcity of the grain, from ten pence to two 
ſhillings,---or from half-a-crown to ſix ſhillings of 
our preſent /erling money ;—a gallon of ale was va« 
led at one half penny; a gallon of wine, at two 
pence ; a ſheep at eight pence; a cow, at ſix ſhill- 
| ings. About the ſame time, for the toaſting of as 
much bread, as would fill an ordinary oven, there 


was paid, to the maſter, one penny, to two ſer- 


vants, one penny between them, and to an aſſiſt⸗ 
ant boy, e one farthing.' A butcher received for kill. 
Bb b FE es 1 © 


appear to have been ſtruck at the town of Annan on 


oy 
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vec, 117" 1g 2 ox, a ſow, or five ewes;/one half. Penny. A 


ſtranger-· merchant, for liberty to erect à covered 


Rand, for the expoſure of his goods to ſale at 2 


| | burgh-market, paid to the magiſtrates of the burgh, 
an half penny; for an uncovered. ſtall, a farthing. 

Five pence was the yearly rent paid to the king, by 
the burgeſſes of every royal burgh, for each rood of 
land poſſeſſed under bu rgh- privileges. The vaſſal of 


a thane, or of any other ſubject, was fined in fifteen 


ewes, or fix ſhillings, for diſobeyi ng the kings ſum- 
mons, to join the royal army. -Money was com- 


ma—on, only in the burghs, at markets and fairs, and 
| through the more populous and cultivated. parts 


= of the country. In POR, .cattle were oftener 
referred to, as a common meaſure of value. Al- 
though pennies alone, were PR by. the Scottiſh 
 ſovereigns of this period; yet other denominations 
of money were named in accounting; ; the ſhilling, 
the merk, the pound; and there were foreign coins 
current in the kingdom, which were, from time to 
time, imported by the merchants. Scotland and all 
Europe were, in this Age, ſupplied with ſilver and 


* Anderſoni Diplomata Scotiz, et Ruddimanni Introductio: De 


Cardonnel Numiſmata Scotiæ, Pl, I; L. L. Ware Statuta Regis 
ANA e Ke, e 
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Tuns were the labours of the inhabitants of Scot-- _ 5 | 


WM | ; 
i ind in the dleventh and twelfth centuries. Hart, OL $ 
ng, fiſhing, the management of domeſticated cattle, —_— 0 
; Wd ricutture furniſhed them with the primar 
. WH coceflaries' for adh genre. To vlothe themſelves, they , WM 


made: garmetits-of- flax, hemp, and wool, or dried, 
unſhorn: hides,--ſhoes,. of tanned leather. They 
built, for their dwellings, for places: of defence; and 
for the -ſcenes of . religious ſolemnities,---cottages, 
towns, caſtles, cells, abbies, churches, and cathedrals. 


- WH They practiſed à fem rude and [awkward domeſtic 
rss. War was their principal employment; it con- 
; WM ticually waſted the country and:its population; their | 
r mode of fighting was fierce, but: diſorderly; the: 


were ſometimes clad in compleat ſteel, and had 
ſometimes no defenſive armour but a wooden ſhield; Y 
the ſpear, the fword, the dagger, the fling, the 
bow | were their offenſide weapons. The ravages 
and ſpoils: of war; the connexions and intercourſe 
of the clergy wih a foreign church; trade carried 

on, by merchants and artizans inhabiting the burghs, 
with the Engliſh, Germans, Flemings, French, and 
Lombards---carried: out thoſe articles of raw produce © 
which the country. afforded: for exportation, and 
imported thoſe foreign productions which the i im- 
üben modes aide to ns: 170 

: 2 10 m. "Tm 


. 5 
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ec. u. III. Tas Scots of this period, were a-mingled race 
8 Caledonians, Britons, Anglo-Saxons, and Danes, 
W with the recent addition of a ſmall number of Nor. 
mamaans. In their inſtitutions and manners, the An. 
glo- Saxon character appears to have predominated. 
In their KNOwI EDGE, in general, they ſeem to have 

been a little, and but a little leſs e than 
ſy ſouthern rang « ene 


l 


5 of the wy — external nature alley: has an n e hw 
2 ledge. They could not but obſerve thoſe more re- 
markable aſpects of the heavenly bodies, of which 
the changes were connected with the revolution of 

the ſeaſons: The ſun and all the other heavenly bo- 
dies were fancied by them, to revolve round the 
earth; agreeably to the aſtronomy of the Scriptures, 
and in that ſimplicity: of underſtanding, which jud- 
ges of things by their firſt appearances: They belie- 
ved in the influence of the ſtars on human life; and 
their aſtronomy was loſt in judicial aſtrology. They 

. ſaw. the rains and ſnows deſcend, froſts congeal the 
earth and waters, the winds rend the foreſts, with- 
out conceiving any juſt general-notions of the com- 
poſition of the atmoſphere, or the laws by which 
its fluctuations are regulated. The limits, and the 

_ diviſions, natural and artificial, of their own iſle, | 

the ſeas by which they were ſeparated from the con- 
tinent of Europe, the weſtern and ſouthern coun- 
| | tries 


: ue 


— 
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With ſome of the hither diſtricts of Aſia, and 
be erg Land- were all more or leſs known to 


Their notions of the v: ne na- 


V4 
2 


ho 188 enlarged by an acqu:z 


aticles of foreign produce which an er ; 
d for their uſe. They knew ſomething concerning | 
he diverſities of foils, and of the poſſibility of ferti- 
lzing theſe by tillage and manure. The progreſs - 
which they had made in the domeſtication of the 
gentler quadrupeds i in their country, implied, and 
indeed, neceſſarily gave them, conſiderable know: 
edge of the qualities and manners of the lower ani. 
nals. Plants, they knew to raiſe from the ſeed, and 
from the ſhoot. The uſeful qualities of clay, of me. 


tals, of wood, of grains, of the hair or wool and 


the hides of animals. appear, from the ſtate of their ; 
ts, to have been familiarly known to them. Their 
mills required, to their conſtruction and manage. 


ment, conſiderable ſkill in the art of collecting, ac- 


cumvlating, and diſtributing mechanical power. A 


kill nearly ſimilar, was neceſſary to the operations _ 
of their maſonry, Their coins prove their precious 


metals to have been refined to a high degree of pu- 
rity; which could not have been accompliſhed with- 


out extraor tary fill in metallurgy. Their defen- 
five armour was poliſhed, and fitted to the body 
wich bg Sr at of 1 which modern black- 

„ 1 _ 


* 1 jean ſea and its 3 Ty 
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Sac. 11. ſmiths have hardly fufficient intelligence and dexte. 
WY 
rity initheir art, to diſplay. The remedies which 
their medicine exhibited, were almoſt all derived 
from aſtralogy or ſuperſtition. Their ſurgery was 


exerciſed chiefly by the women; and conſiſted in lit. 


tle more than waſhing wounds, and applying to 
them, herbs, or oils. © Their nautical knowledge was 
extremely rude and ſimple : They had not ſtudied 
the general laws of the winds and tides : They had 
drawn no charts of the coaſts, currents, ſhallows, 
eddies, channels, or open ſeas: Their boats were 
flight and frail: The ſtructure of their greater ve- 
es, looſe and cumbrous; the equipment, awkward. 
the æras, then commonly received through the Ro- 
miſh-Chriſtian world: Sand- and water glaſſes were 
in uſe among _— for the meaſurement of minute 
diviſions 'of time. 05 4 


Its imper- © Tux 850 defect! in they know idge of ters 
lan. nature, was a want of accurate certainty, and of ge- 
- neral principles. They had not learned to trace the 
relations of phyſical events. They readily received 
doubtful or fallacious appearances, as ſure realities. 
Ĩhey knew not to ſeize the common principle by 
5 which k ſolitary f facts WIPER be onpliped-k into: er 
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and 


2 . ew Vaeter bei in the « ie! pro. 
5 greſs of ſociety, chan in the life of the individu; = 
t. nnd to fo little energy had they yet attained, in the : 
0 exertion of this faculty —— they had, in no in- 
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15 

d ture tare” into Tine or even h l 
a il dee fimpleſt, mechanic arts, did they underſtar 
_— of the rules which rhe art Sb ed. 


ke Ji a ON W 
WP: Bo $3. n o 


"Yiu; this W of ber ure provi, hs E th bad 
ꝛdvanced in the correct and general knowledge of 95 8 

the pho nomena of material nature, at / leaſt ſome 

ſew ſteps beyond the Caledonians of the former pe- 
nod. We diſcover, among them, ſubdiviſions of | 
 abour, and rules of arts” Gout indicatint 8 improved „ 
rerſon, and an enlarged acquaintance with | 

and the va 
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rying forms r They are, in he 3 = 
| general cxconomy of their arte, as it ſhould Sa 713 
biit a little leſs enlightened, than were the Anglo. 
Saxons in the faireſt period of their freedom an Ret 
proſperity. From the Normans, and from the Lom- 

bards, they! have learned ſome things which the An- 

| go-Saxons could not have taught them. Among 
rangers, indeed, who have immigrated into the 

| country, rather than among the ancichr; native race,” 
Sthis i improving knowledge of external things,” 7 
Vor. . Cee VVV 
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Se. th + be 6 "ha, an impulse wa 


Moral 


Know- 


led Ze. 


- wt ſeems 
to be always neceflary, to excite to the cultivation 
7 the active and inventive . as well of the 
Hey as of the individual; $441 


T. 


wy ear R Moral a was more Arias "I nd 


complex. The duties of the relations of kindred, 
affinity, neighbourhood, and dependence ere ge· 


nerally recognized and reſpected. Benevolence, i in 


all its modifications, was eſteemed, and cultivated 


with ardour. The obligations to juſtice began to 
be univerſally, acknowledged, and to command, in 


every ſucceeding, reign, more entire obedience than 


before. Truth and manly ſincerity were venerated; 


fraud and duplicity held in due abhorrence. The 


diſtinctions of property were allowed ; and ſeldom 


attacked by theft or rapine, unleſs under the pre- 


tence of hoſtility prompted by ſome ſufficient cauſe 
for reſentment. Virgin chaſtity, and fidelity to the 
marriage-bed were honoured among all. ranks, and 


rarely violated, but by the great, making their poor 


dependents, the ſport and prey of their wanton paſ- 


. » * . » 
* « * 


* _ cndultzy maadelpiles. Martial "2 
roiſm was counted the firſt of virtues. Human life 


. was not held ſacred; but, the hands of all were ſtill, 


at one time or another, polluted with blood. The 
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whole inhabitants of the land were not- combined 8b. 
ogether, with ſufficient cloſeneſs and amity, in the 


ſometimes practiſed in circum 
ed it horribly dark, and atrocious above che fraud 
of more poliſhed times. Intemperanc 


not ee 
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bonds of ſocial union: Every few families forming 
a ſort of ſeparate community, regarded all around 
them, with fear, with hatred, or, at the beſt, with 


ſuſpicious and uncertain kindneſs. Superior force, 5 
ens the terrours of ſuperſtition appear to h: 


why obedience to law, depended. © Tre 


frequent, wherever the means of ne Y 


\ [ 


ty, they knew only the natural government of fa. 


the father of a family was repreſented by the Chief. 


a . wy chiefs, as among inferior individuals, 1 
equalities of natural or acquired, of 


dent or accidental advant ges. Such i inequa- 


" lities' had, at length, eſtabliſned the dominion of 
lome one chief, ORE IN" "Tas: | 


s, the ultimate principles on which order, J 


ce Was not un- 
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Tus Scots 14 never b ben u fügen to delpotic go⸗ „ 
vernment. In the moſt remote period of their hiſto ee. 


ment from 
the rudeſt 


milies. Theſe were enlarged into clans, in orgs” cnn * 


, * 
” 


5 0. 
Ssxc. u. in the hereditary ſucceſſion. of the firſt-born ſons, 
No laws were acknowledged during the greater part 


LES) 


Diviſion of A COUNTRY | can hae, or ſubjects of the regu 


the ſabjefts , 
eden e- tions of Government, only its TE RRITORY,—Its 


Per 


eleventh and twelfth centuries, this policy was, at 


_- PzoPLE by whom all theſe things are wrought, im- 


of government. — the opinions, cuſtoms, and laws, 


of the whole People, 'individuglly or conjuntty, to things 
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of this progreſs, but thoſe of force and opinion; des 
fining neither the authority of the Chief or King, 
nor the obedience of his ſubjects, but confined, ex · 
cept fo far as they might have been generalized by 
cuſtom, to the hearts and arms of individuals. The 
power of the Chriſtian clergy, and intercourſe with 
the Anglo-Saxons,. appear to have firſt occaſioned 
the eſtabliſhment of ſomething like a formal, com- 
plex, and regular policy among the Scots. In the 


laſt, fully moulded into that form which then pre | 
vailed over Europe, arid which has become famous 
in uy, the name of FEUDAL: 


NATURAL PRODV cTIONS,—theſe: particularly modi- 
fed by MANUFACTURE,—the IMPORTED product. 
ons, or manufactures of other countries; and its 


ported, poſſeſſed, and enjoyed. Whatever the form 


regulating theſe things, ſtill expreſs only the relations 


inanimate, or at leut ne of moral — and by 


„ad, wer late ie Seda; ; ney in te . 
9 manner, 8 ver the ret of Eun ope. wat 
= Ins hes: that fits of the more emol Orig of! ' 


written law 


atoms of the Scots might be recorded and con- 
| kt Aa 

. as their union with the Pitts, - Their dergy certain- 

: y taught them the uſe of public writings ; and theſe 
t could not be uſed without the gradual formation of © 
nano JO more hm But, % e, 
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Uulcolm the 8 Second. 
$ the nd; ſome parts of thoſe ae to King 

„David the Firſt; and perhaps ſome other parts of 
the books of law in the collection commonly known 


by che name of Regiam Maje/tatem,—from the firſt | 


„ words with which it begins,—are, in all probability. 
n of. Anglo-Saxon. or Anglo-Norman origin. They 


„night fall into the hands of the earlieſt wyers 
— 32 ro In, 
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ssc. 17. been, from the ürſt, Scottiſh. But, wanting the 
WYV evidence of hiſtory i in their favour; and having in- 


ternal evidence againſt them, they cannot'be regard. 
ed as authentic. We ſhall hereafter ſee, that the 


ravages and the dominion of the En gliſh in Scot- 


| © land, during the period between, the reigns of Alex. 
Ander the Third, and of Robert Bruce, tended 
mals", greatly to deſtroy, to falſify, and to reduce into, 


confuſion, any records, of whatever nature, which 


might have been depoſited, b for e that time, in the 
Wes en of * Scots. wer W f 


4 
WY ; 


Hiſtory ot bens in any had ben, in the bates; pe- 


hand, i v riod, lowly conſtituted by occupancy, and defined | 
Retr by cuſtom, As the Scottiſh tribes combined into 2 
| - monarchy ; each tribe or family were, of courſe, 


_ underſtood to be guaranteed by the nation or the 
prince, in the ſecure poſſeſſion of the territory 


, either reſerved for himſelf, or granted, upon con- 
dition of ſervice, to ſome ſubject, who his 
immediate tenant at will. Lands had not yet be- 
come the excluſive inheritance of eldeſt ſons; but 
'were occupied. in common, by-the whole family. 

_ Amidſt continual wars, rebellions, and viciſſitudes 


"_ nm 4 
iüiufluence 


] 
: 
þ 8 


which they had previouſly occupied. Eſtates wers 
ſoon forfeited by rebellion. - Theſe. the monarch 
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of dominion; eſtates were continually changing their | 
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| a former poſſeſſor ; degrading che reſt of his family ' 


| hourhood of the Northumbrian Anglo-Sax 


Elion ind the bent of property in 5 were | 


in whatever manner, firſt of the Pictiſſi 


own, and by this means contributed. 0 n 
ere an eng the kingdom. 


the laity. Subordinate vaſſalage, in which a 1 1 
had alſo his vaſſal TM 


in the courſe of the e won n from the declining 


influence ' of the ſame circumſtances, by degrees, 8 

fixed the ſucceſſive inheritance of lands i in the fon, bu ag 
the brother, or the nephew. who was the ableſt to 
aſſert and vindicate his rights, upon the death of 


into a precarious dependence upon him. The pgs 


d ary domination over the ere „ 
troduced among both Pits and 2 og 
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regulated. among the Anglo-Saxons. The union, 
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and then of the Strathclydian vices to the 1 
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biliary or menial ſervice. - Grants obtained 17 the” —̃— | 
Clergy, and the forms under which _ took care — 
eee eee operty. Ts : 


s, appears to have frſt taken place 
anong the Scots, after their union with the Pics, and 
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bone. 1. „ kingdom of the Northumbrians. A rude modiſica. 
tion of FU DAL Tzxvunz had thus taken plate in 
ee long before the acceſſion of Malcolm Can 
more. But, the ſame ſimplicity of habits and ideas, 
tian pri martial manners, the ſame incefſant war. 
fare, foreign or inteſtine, to which it owed its ori. 
gin; had hitherto, as it ſhould ſeem; prevented it, 
from ſettling into a firm and regular fyſtem, defin. 
ed by laws, forms, and written deeds, and in all 
© caſes, {Fd mc 1 ee e from 
e eie 5 bas denen 


2 
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The ſe of EY the reign: of c Malcom, the . of "I | 
lg: TIN UR prevalent among the Normans, and among 
nag hu, the Anglo-Saxons in the latter period of their pow- 
. . er in England; appears to have been ſuddenly ſu- 
colm Can- perinduced upon the ruder and fimpler cuſtoms of 
ſttenure before acknowledged in Scotland. Its efta- | 
bliſhment was gradual. The lands which Malcolm 
beſtowed on ſtrangers who reſorted to him from Eng- | 
land, were granted uñder all the formalities of feo- 
diſm, by written deeds, and upon conditions of 
feudal ſervice. As conqueſt or forfeitures, brought 
him new lands to give away; theſe were ſtill grant- 
ed, as fiefs, under feudal conditions.  Averſion to 
the reſtrictions and obligations of feudal tenure, 
Was the chief ſentiment by which the northern Scots 
6•„»svwͤ»Wlü ee 6 dt mer Ad} 
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move d to combine, under Donald Bane, againſt 88. 
; the ſors: of Malcolm Canmore. Not till the,reign © MR 
„coc David the Firſt, was the Norman ſyſtem. of feu- 
5 eee extended. in its; nfl force over Ml. cot · 
S _ her © Cools ro wo dinomn Yo as 
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this V of tenure, Th „ 
erty of all the lands in the kingdom, Wag of fail — [| 


veſted ultimately in che King. Every fief was de- fn. 
rived from his grant, and was revertible to him. „ 
But, he who was himſelf the feudatory of the Soo. | 


233 


5 vereign, might again grant his lands to ſecondary EE 
$1 feudatories, who ſhould owe to him their feudal 2 : Mi 


| duties. Fiefs were forfeited by acts of poſitive re- | 
D bellion, or by failure in the performance of the fer= 
k vices by which they were held. At the death of a 


perſon poſſeſſing lands under a feudal tenure; his 

next heir, if under that Age which was legally fix- 
8 Jad as the ene term of full: grown manhood, _ 
| WH could not ſucceed to the e immediate poſſeſſion of the 3 
fief; but dum the ward of the Sovereign, till 
+ Wl the time of his majority; and till then was allowed 
, out of the reyenue of his mühe ee annual „ 
; ſum, for his perſonal 2 
waz, inherited bs a in preference. to . 


; * 
. by males in default of males. The ſeries 
br the e e of which, fiefs were 


* 
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SEC. 11, beſtowed, were at firſt ſolely military or domeſtic, 
* 
2 Afterwards, lands were occaſionally granted to both 
primary and ſecondary vaſſals, for a ſort of rent in 
kind; a hawk, horſes, hounds, weapons and arti. | 
dles of armour, or other things of a ſimilar nature. 
The Clergy for ſome time held their eſtates, upon 
te condition of performing religious ſervices alone; 
e however, i in the progreſs of their power, opulence, 
and avarice, they accepted lands alſo. for mili- 
ttary, and other ſervices. _ Burghs were fiefs granted | 
19 alk incorporated commiunity of tenants, either by 
the King, or his immediate feudatories, partly for 
military ſervices; but chiefly for ſuch ſervices as had 
| been uſually performed by vondmen, but which 
1 perſons obtaining the grant, had dexterity and 
Kill to execute much more perfectly, than bond- 
men rendered by ſervitude, ſtupid, indolent, * 
languid, had ever eee theme. | 


Perſonal „ Povanigidhez obtiined without aw, theft, or 
. fraud, conſtituted the right to that property which 
is denominated perſonal. It conſiſted chiefly in 
cattle, armour, apparel, and houſhold furniture. 
It might be deviſed by teſtament to whomſoever the 

teſtator choſe. It might be beſtowed away in gift, 
without other formaliades than en transference. 
| | It 
® See Fordun. paſſim L. L. Davidis Primi,—Gulicli et | Nx 
andri Secund; | Jus Feydale, Kc. . 
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the males, protection and ſupport; by the women, 
obedience, SR and ae induſtry. Female 
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It was inherited, when not bequeathed * will by 8 $xc. 11. . 
the immediate lord only. It was forfeited. 11 W „ 
ſon and forms . crimes. 


* 1 


ves on In TR cath: ad ds ant. 
ries, the general relations to property, in land, or 1 
een deſined 10 the n 2dged mb and. e 
cuſtoms of Scotland“. , 4 as; 
Tax RELATIONSOF e ee 110 ohn ANOTHER a Laws 
were modified i in a manner conſiſtent with thoſe of the . W 


relations of 


perſons to property. Of theſe; the moſt general; 3 in individuals. 


ll ee es. is that of felloru. ,. abjecte, or folloꝛv- citi- 
The duties of fellow. ſubjects under the Seots 

Ms tems regarding each other ſimply in this 
ions were mutual good-will ; aid againſt ene- 
mies who were ſubjects of other governments; re- 

lief in extrenie want or diſtreſs; a preference above 
ſtrangers not better qualiſied, as objects of favour. "0 
Theſe duties were ſuggeſted: by natural ſentiment, FO 
ſanctioned by , implied,” although not fpeci- 

"4 ee, in all the written laws which the 


HET 


Tus nen e of hs #200 1 jor e of the 


ſexes, 


D d 5 9 chaſtity 


, * 3 paſſim; 3 . 5 Regum 95 [. FTI Alexandri 
| Il. nen W Cragium de jure feudali,— 3 


\ 


* 


| ee and female ren 0 Oy of 
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| . chaſtity, "was protected by laws -ordaii ning ſevere 
puniſhments to be inflicted upon him who ſhould be 
convicted of a rape; unleſs he were faved by the 
interceſſion of her who had ſuffered i it. But concu- 
binage was common; being a relic a the former 
ſavage and diforderly manners of t Scots; and 
being encouraged by the little diſtinaion made be. 
tween baſtards and legitimate children. Daughters 
were capable of inheriting lands, next in the order 
of ſucceſſion, after ſons. A huſband became, for 
his lifetime, lord of the inheritance of his wife, from 
the period at which a child was known to have been 
born OE their marriage. A portion of the huſ- 
d's goods, was ſet apart, upon marriage, for 
the ſubſiſtence of his wife and her children, while 
the marriage ſhould ſubſiſt; and to become her pe- 
culiar property, when it ſhould be diſſolved by his 
death. From her birth to her marriage, a woman 
was ſubject to parents or guardians. During mar- 
riage, ſhe was in the fame manner ſubject to her 
huſband. | In widowhood, ſhe was her own mi | 
treſs, and not under particular protection. A fine ll | 
was levied by their Lords, upon the marriage of 


S8 FS S 


VVV 


0 the 
9 <7 Davidis I. Lib. II. ths 26, 28, 46, FI &c W. 3: L. I 
Alex. II. Chap. 9.—Cragii Feud. L. II. Dieg. 14, 22. | | 
+ This is the only truth of the fables concerning the Marcheta Mu- 
| x —See I. -L. David. * Iv. 5 37. N Axa, Vol. 
| 1. Appendix * 5 


jus ee and miſery. 


21 


e were e to hs * n Parents 


grardians and lords of their. children, while ES 4 
were minors. Children owed to their par = 


* \ 2 
\ 


dience, reſpect, and aſſiſtance i in diſtreſs. | Baſtards, 
4 well as children lawfully born, were 4 2 
having a right to the care of their parents. 
2218. and after nos daughters, ſucceeded to the 
l e, Ku 


father ans: 9 | Unleſs: e * U 5 
mean, they were incapable of hereditary ſucceſſionz | 5 


but might receive by the gift or bequeſt of their fa. 


ther, any lands which he himſelf had not inherited, 
but Otherwiſe acquired. Heirs were accounted. in. 
c of full ape till the term 1 majority; 


perſona RA ſervice, - the age of eee 
voi ck f ſuppoſed æra of puberty ;- for the ſon of 
2 ae g e were not held under con- 
ings er e hang for forages in la. 
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Fa Sec. u. bour or the produce of agriculture,—at fifteen years, 


ohen he might be capable of ruſtic labour; for 


the fon of a burgeſs,—at fourteen years of age,—25 : 


his domeſtic employments were not reckoned to re- 
' quire the ſame robuſt ſtrength, as the toils af huſ- 
- bandry. An heir was not diſinherited for his fa- 


= ity e crime ; unleſs he ſhared the guilt, by deed or 


connivance *. The relations and mutual duties of 


: other K thdred were regulated upon principles dedu- 
ced from thoſe eſtabliſhed in the o_ of Huſband * 


| wg Wy Parerit 1 e 


| ie 1112 e or ts a were akin © ids 


the- poſterity of thoſe who had been the meaneſt or 


5 moſt obnoxious of the inhabitants of Pictland, at 


ie time when it fell under the dominion of * 
„88010 Strathelydian Britons, who had, in like man- 
ner, been reduced to ſervitude, upon the ſinal con- 


| queſt of the principality of Strathclyde ; An glo-Sax- 
ons who had been reduced to the fame condition, 
upon the conqueſt of the northern diviſion of the 


Northumbrian kingdom, by the Picts, Scots, and 


| Galwegians Scots reduced to ſlavery, i in the Wei⸗ 
tern Iſles, by the conqueſts of the Norwegians,— 


and Norwegians humbled to the ſame ſtate, when 


choſe Illes were 8 ceded to the: Scott; ; with the 
5 3 priſoners, 


> E. L. Dav. I. Lib. II. C. 195 20, 25, 26, 275 41. Lib. IV. C. 12. 
ad in Matth. Paris, Gloſſar, ny J us Feud, L. II, Dieg. 13˙ 
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priſoners, whether Norwegians, Danes, Angles, or See. 45 
Normans, who had been from time to time, gained * 
among the ſpoils of war, They were always unarm- 
ed. They lived, as a better ſort, of cattle, upon the 
eſtates of their lords. They were confined to the © 
territory, and were transferable from maſter to maſ- 
ter, with it. Upon all eſtates, not poſſeſſed by Soc, 
co-men, or Ceorles, the ruſtic labour was performed . 
by the -illains or bondmen alone. Their lives were 
protected by the laws; but, in almoſt all other re- 
ſpects, they were left at the mercy of their maſters. | 
It was a mitigation of the miſery of a bondman, 
when he was not attached by ſale, to the lands which 
' he cultivated. He was incapable of property, while 
in bondage. But, ſhould his lord violate the chaſ- 
tity of his wife; ſhould he be convicted of having 
wounded the bondman, on the upper part of his 
bead; ſhould he refuſe to ſupport | his bondman un- \ 
der accuſation for a crime, and the bondman ob- 
tain his acquittal without his maſter's aid; in all 
| theſe: caſes, the bondman recovered his freedom. 
WH Every free man might, with the conſent of the King, 
er any of his own bondmen at liberty. A bond- 
nan alſo recovered his liberty, after living in un- 
þ queſtioned freedom, although that freedom. ſhould - 
not have been, at firſt, legally acquired, — upon any 
WH cfiate in the country for ſeven years,—within any 
2 Pare, for'a apr and a 7 Promotion to 230 
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| Sxc. 11, orders, under certain reſtrictions, had the ſame ef, 
2 


nn 


1 Tus . . Ae as: det . 


e Ceorle, held his lands from ſome Over-Lord, for 2 


definite term of years, or - for perpetuity, upon the 
condition of paying a certain annual rent, in labour 
and in the produce of bis lands, or perhaps in mo- 
ney. This order of Landholders had their origin 
in the Anglo-Saxon ſyſtem of ſocial order. As the 
© . Norman feodifm obtained a full 'eſtabliſhment in 
Scotland, this ſpecies of the tenure of lands, appears 


\ 


to have fallen into diſguiſe, Yet, having been once 


eſtabliſhed, it could not be wholly aboliſhed. But, 
the Soccage-tenants either roſe to the dignity of milita- 
xy tenure, or in the gradual emancipation of the vil. 


lains or bondmen, came to be confounded with them. 


The inheritance in land left by a Socco-man, at his 
death, was; agreeably to the cuſtoms and laws of 
the Anglo-Saxons,---divided equally amongſt his 
bons, not inherited by the Eldeſt alone, to the ex- 

cluſion of the reſt. With his rent, the Socco · man 
oved/to his lord, alſo occaſional homage, or reſpect- 
ad IE of his iy and his lord 
Was, 

18 * 5. Don Paw Lib. I. of 1175 12, 15, 14, e. 
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7 05 b $006: 1103 den N ; 
Tax greater aberdeen the free ſubjects * 
vaſſals of the crown, or of ſome one or other of its 
immediate vaſſals, holding by military tenure. One 
this ſpeties of tenure Was ſtrictiy feudal. The 
rant, or in that of Wer 
ceſſion, received enfeoffment or inveſtiture fron his: 
over-lard; He did homage to his lord, 
becaſion; kneeling before hin „ putting his hands b 
into his, and promiſing obedience and faithful fer-- 
vice. While he continukd faithful to his engage- 
ments, he not only preſerved the eke of his 
ef, but was under his lord's prot inſt all 
hoſtility. For a certain extent eil land be was 't 
ws to furniſh to his lord, a ee e aw rio 
ful-armed, and 
$ 2 certain number of days together, at the expein 5 
dot of the lord, but of the feudal tenant, by whom 
dle kni ht was equipped and ſent qut. His lands 
- WH vere forfeited by diſobedience or neglect. At his 
„ Adeach they could be inherited only by an heir per- 
. fonally qualiſied to diſcharge the duties of the mili⸗- 
4 tary tenure. A Minor was ſubject to the tutelage . 
1 of his over. lord, till he ſhould: acquire: a right te \ 5 
the dul lefon bs his immediate predeceſſor, in 
Vor. ela. "my raged oh, TY E e 0 5 ite Trigg: 5 50 0 to nſequente” . | 
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ſal, whether in the caſe of g 
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4 = - conſequence of Meng attained to the age of majo- | 
| rity. A fum; whether i in money, or in any other 
form of value, was always to be contributed to the 
ſuperior lord, at the time of obtaining inveſtiture 
_ In:a ſief, in confequence of hereditary ſucceſſion to 
| tet F all the free r men in Wok ee, ene the 


ird or military landhabder) obtaining bY | 


rather” the name of Lord, and afterwards from the 
Normans, that of Baron, was/NOw, i in the middle 


rank of the immediate vafſals of the crown. Of 
thbeſe the loweſt were ſimplb knights,---yerſons hold- 
ing by military tenure, juſt that quantity of land 
which was eſteemed fufficient to enable the perſon 


by whom it was held, to furniſh to the wars of his 


5 ſuperior lord, a 'fingle- warriour full-armed, and 
Theſe knights by'their te- 


+ 


momited on horſeback.” 
nure, were not, however, Knights in military dignity, 


till their valour, truth, and generous activity, had 
been formally recognized, as entitling them, not 


leſs than their equipment or poſſeſſions, to the ho- 


nours of the knightly character. The Count of 
France, Italy, and \Getmairy#: the Alderman of the. 
Anglo-Saxons ; the Tar! of the Danes; were origi- 
nally perſons; poſſefling large fiefs, and acting at the 


N ſame, time under the Emperor or King, as gover- 
ners both wilitary and civil, of diſtricts or provin- 
ces. Only the dignity of ar! from among theſe 
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not incommunicable to many together. The other 
diſtinctions of the immediate vaſſals of the King, 5 


. „„. —. 


. 


. / 


three, obtained ac niſſion into thnd; 
duction Was in chis period. The Earl ! gh 
eſt dignity of. the vaſſals of the crown, Which was 


were thoſe which they poſſeſſed, as officers hs 
houfhold; Chamberlain, Juſticiary, Door. ward, Con- 


ſtable, Marſhal.— Beſide the advantages of wardſbip 


and relief; military ſervice, and forfeiture. the ſus , I 
perior lord, was authorized to aſk. Perun. md 

from his vaſſals, in order to furni a marriage: por- 
tion to his eldeſt daughter, or to defray the expen · 

ces which attended the inveſliture of Ml eldeſt, s AM 
with the honours, of Knighthoog *. „%% 


- 75 , 
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Tu Clergy held the greater part. of their poſſeſy Th: Cler- _—_— 
. in land, by the tenure of ghoſtly ſervice alone. — nl 
Enjoying particular beneſices, they were obliged to 
enlighten and direct the devotion of the inhabitants 
of certain diſtricts. In inſtances in which they —_ 
accep ed military fiefs, they were required. th ay 
for theſe, the ſame martial ſervices, as Lay- Vaſſallss. 
Subje&. to the Kin e eee ee 0 
their benefices, only by their relation to theſe tem- 
poralities ; the Clergy were in reſpect of their ſpiri. 
tue carer 28d | fun, 2 endent . _ 
1 e gde 6; LITE 9 0 tan : 1 
L. Dea 1. Lü n. Chap. 65, 6 15 6: TY 7467. ,» 
e tres Librog, 8 &c. To PE 6 5 „ 9 5 "og j 
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their own Courts and Dignitaries, at and upon the 

Pope, a foreign, Supreme Lord. By this ſpiritual 

conſtitution of their order, and by the ſanRity af: 
cribed to their character, they obtained an exemp. 

tion from Lay. Juriſdiction in almoſt all matters in 

8 which their rights and conduct were concerned. | 

EE "Thoſe who were edified by their ſpiritual inſtruc. t 

1 tions, were often willing to take their counſel alſo I 1 

| in temporal affairs. They had vaſfals and bondmen k 

c 

| 

( 

1 

| 


immediately ſubject to them. Having the only 
| 5 learning among them, that was known in the coun- 
| try, at a period prior to the riſe of a claſs of practi. 
Rb tioners in the. law; they were nat rally employed 
e ende and to draw "up the written 
„„ deeds, | in every ſolemn civil tranſaction. All theſe 
_ ©  eircumſtances concurred to give them a ſeparate and Ml | 
_ extenſive, juridical authority in the kingdom. They 1 
had a ſyſtem of laws'peculiar to themſelves; formed MW « 
out of the facred books of the ol and NEW TESTA- ( 
MENTS; the principles of the law of the Roman Em- [ 
pire; the decrees of Eccleſiaſtical Councils and Synods, 
with the Epiſtles and Bulls of Popes ; and all theſe 
modified by application to the reſpective cuſtoms and 
. - manners of the different nations among whom the 
Clergy of Rome had obtained eſtabliſhments; and 
thus gradually accumulated into one body. This 
ſyſtem has been denominated the Canon-Law. It 
Vas the h of deciſion in all en Eccleſiaſtical 
| ; Yarn 00616 29g ; --»Courts 
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2 niey ai e ad bc notes. 
by individuals, but in communities, and under a 
tenure which was parti Soce parti) mi- 955 
ltary and in ſome nage peculiar, formed, 
this period, 2 ee claſs among c inhabitants 
of Scotland. They were vaſlals ' either gf 'the 
King, or of Lords, holding from him. The burghs' 
of both England and Scotland, appear to have 


been of Anglo-Saxon origin.” bs Trade firſt, and next 


mechanical :nduſtry, and the cares of defence, . 
ſembled and eſtabliſhed citizens together in towns, + 


under the Anglo. Saxon governments. Under theſe 
governments, the towns or burghs did not, how. | 


* 


ever, form comtmnunitjes of à diſtinet arid pecu 
character, with a particular ſpecies of adminiſtration, 
differing in nature from that of the ſhires withih” 


which they ſtood. They compoſed merely parts of 


the fame lyſtem of ſimple, unbroken, civil arrange. 
ment, "th the ſhüres. But; as the original Anglo. 
Saxon government declined into feodiſm, the inha- 
bitants of the Kh: retained, with little variation, 
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src. 1. Hence the difference which; after the full eſtabliſh. 


ment of the Norman feodiſm in Britain, appeared 


to diſtinguiſh the ſtructure of the government of 
the counties from that of the burghs. It ſhould 
ſeem that the firſt burghs i in Scotland, might have 


their origin at a time prior td the ſupplantation of 


the Anglo-Savon policy, by the Norman. If later, 

yet there was no other model, than the Anglo-Sax- | 
ON, to be imitated in their inſtitution. The ner 
chants, the claſs of men who appear to have firſt 
enjoyed burgh privileges under the feudal govern- 
ment of Scotland, compoſed a Guild. Being ac- 
counted in the ſtate, not Soldiers, Clergymen, or 
Huſbandmen, but Traders; they were required to 
pay their contributions to their ſuperior lord, not 
in military ſervice, in religious conſolation and in- 


ſtruction, or in proviſions, the produce of the ſoil, 


but in money, the grand inſtrument of merchan- | 
diſe. Artiſans chieſly, as it ſhould ſeem, from 2. 


mong the Bondmen, were, by degrees, intermixed 


with the merchants i in the burghs, and obtained 2 
participation in the ſame lands and privileges. As 
lands were, in the flouriſhing period of the feudal 
ſyſlem, rarely held by the tenure of pure ſoccage; and 


as military fiefs were ſometimes annexed to the be- 


nefices of the clergy; ; ſo thoſe communities which 
| held lands by burgage-tenure, were generally obliged 
f to add e ſervice, and FL preſents i in rare 


"rom mages 
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1 is who were themſelves 7A 


their lands, to fmall 
fort of burgage- age-tenure. 


relation of inferiority to bury | 


The privileges granted by barons, to burgeſſes 


| domains of the baron who granted them. The king 8 Ws 


beds. 70 many a individual in the kingdom, 1 1 
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at 


— to the ei payme 1e 
enjoyed commonly 4 a monopoly of Om N 
portation: and importation for the/diflrids to which 


they” belonged. Their tnagiſtraties enated bye. 


| 105 : 


laws, and exerciſed a civil and criminal juriſci&tion' 1 5 3 i 
within the burgh. They were fubject to have 3 


and heavy exactions occaſionally extorted from 
them. "Juſtice was equitably exerciſed between 


dem and the inhabitants of the «joining country. \ 


e arms, for their own defence. The B82. a 


Hals of the crown, were 
not prohibited, from granting out any portions ef N | , 8 iſ 
om nities,"upon an inferior A oro 

gels holding 552 
condary tenure, from Ws, ſtood nearly in the ſame 
ſes holding 1 immedi- 

ately. from the king, as chat by Which the other 
vaſſals of the barons were diſtinguiſhed from the 
barons themſelves, immediate vaſſals of the crown. 


© | 
8 


8 


ing under them, were neceſſarily con fined to the 


might grant to his burgeſſes, eee Soup ſhould 
extend over-all his dominions®, do EE WO SUE - - 
* i, 16 | 8 5 0 5 je a x . OI 
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SEC. u. OWed: obedience, 1 in all, caſey which wore. not except. 8 
ed by the laws, or by the principles. of, the +conſti. ti 
tution. Bondmen, and the aſſalz of ſubje&-lords, in 
could not lawfully perform any ſervices. 10 their de 
immediate maſters, which might prove injurious Ill + 

tg, the authority. or the perſonal, ſecurity of the 
monarch. Rebellion againſt the, king, inſtantly 
1 liberated the ſervants and dependents, of the rebel, 
from every duty Mich they might; gtherwiſe. have 
| been hound to pay ta him. Not onlythe immediate 
domains of the erown, but the hola territory of the 
kingdom, except thatwhichwas conſecrated to the ſer, 
vice of religion and its miniſters; was ultimately the 
property of the ſovereign. To him every fief re: 
verted, upon the failure of the line of the ſucceſſors, 

of the vaſſal to whom it had been at firſt granted, Wl .. 
All profits ariſing. from the diſtribution. of juſtice il ) 
among his'vaſlals, pertained to him. All conqueſts Ml | 
made by his ſubjects were ultimately his. From | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


© 
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him, again, his vaſſals had a right to demand ſuch 


protection againſt all enemies, foreign and i inteſtine 
2 might preſerve them in the ſecure enjoyment of, 
their ſiefs, while they continued kn to dif 
. their feudal Ou: aol ift He T0 En 5 
e Sven 
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guen in the general outline al the mutual | 
tions and duties of the ſeveral orders of individuals RY, 


defined and eſtabliſhed by the laws and cuſtoms 
which prevailed | in Scotland, in the period for 9 95 
| ions are related i in 'the 
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n mean and wretched i in his ſituation ; se 
yet, even. the ſlave was under the prot : 
laws... Foraſmuch then as his ſervile ſtate, under 7 
which he enjoyed; and, with the” NO 
| he was permitted to entertain, was n 5 
than abſolute excluſion from life; precifely/ir in „ 
the degree of its advantages, was his obliga 
reſpe& and ſerve the common x intereſts of the: ate. per 
Certain freedom and property might Well have . 
lured him to forſake his lord, and the community. © 
in which be was held in bondage. Hardly in this 
ale, would his dvr have been Juſt or wies 
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| upon any other motives, it would have been hien- 


ouſly criminal.” The flave was net required or 
allowed to ferve we full eber in GIS ” 4 tis 
e e wh Wk e by 
TAE 8430 nen, a chſs e diſinations wy pri- 
- ja having originatedin t the Anglo-Saxon times, 
were neceſſarily maintained even under the Norman 
feodiſm, by the ſtate of huſbandry, and the indi- 
| penile demands for its productions; ;—appear to 
have enjoyed, at leaſt nominally, the happieſt con- 
dition in the ſtate. But, being unarmed and de- 
fericelefs, they were ſubject to oppreſſton and exac- 


tions. In an age in which force too often trampled 


upon all laws and rights; P the labours and property 
of the huſbandman were extremely inſecure.” But, 
© they were freemen, and capable of holding property 
in land and things moveable; therefore; their in- 
violable fealty was due to the Community in which 
they enjoyed thoſe advantages. Beſide that homage, 
ſervice, and rent which they were obliged 1 to pay to 
the Superior Lords from whom- they held their 


lands; the Socco men appear to have been likewiſe 


bound to ſerve tlie community, as in the Anglo- 


Saxon times, by the reparation. of roads and bridges, 
and by making ſuch oppoſition to-invading enemies, 
2 e 8 be * to _— without be been 
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cio, to-war,. or - ee farniſhed. with compleat 8 ITY _ 
armour. In the progreſs of feodiſm in Scotland, the,” 1 ” + 
doch · men acquired ſtill more and more of a+ martial, 0 
e and often errrd mir en, in aa 5 


Go 
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Antena Miluary. AS were bag . 8 
due Nation. Their feudal duty-—to, the Crown, 5 e 
to a Superior who was a ſuhject, required o Pane 
y: that they ſhould, for forty days in the een, 
tend this Superior, in arms, in order to fight. 4 = 
battles. If chis period of annual. military ſervice * - * } 
ſhould prove inſufficient for the defence, or the glo- : ©: 
ty of the Nation; it was, then, the duty of the 
Tenants by military ſervice, ho had;arms in their "x 
hands, to continue in action, till the eee . 
their country ſhould be honourably ſecured... It w aas 
equally their duty—to conſult. with the King, a. EM | 
' with one another, concerning thoſe ſervices which "=," Toa 
| the; circumſtances of their country might require, 
above. what they were, by the conditions of their 
| feudal tenure, bound to perform. As civil order . 


4 


Bula continually eſtabliſhed with increaſing ſecurity | 5 
| in the progreſs of the kingdom of the Scots; pri- 
| rate quarrels were {till more and more effectuallx 15 
fag le chat, when the feudal ſyſtem exiſted ' 
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common ſetvice of their country. Having how. 
ever, no other profeſſion but that of arms; they 
were ever ready for any mil tary ſervices which their 
country might demand. In this age of force and 
paſſion, little influenced- by enlightened reaſon, arms 


aps were neceſſary. to ſupport and enforce every. act of 5 


. government. Out of the military order, therefore, 
. being at once the maſt honourable, and the fitteſt 
_ to enforce the laws, were all the King's ſervants 
who exerciſed the official government, naturally 
choſen. They were Earls, Conſtables, Marſhals, 
Chamberlains, Juſticiaries. Every public office was 
+ exerciſed by them; except ſuch as might be accept- 
ed by ambitious clergymen overſiepping the juſt 
modeſty. of the clerical character. It was the duty 
of the military order to prove themſetves, "againſt 
All foes, foreign or inteſtine, the guardians of right, p 
and the protectors of i innocence and peace. When 
oftenſible public duties demanded ; they were firſt 
to ſtand forth. Whether called or not to public 
| ſervices; Rill their rank in the community required 
them to be'beneficially active. TRAY were the a arm. 
and 1 the heart of 5 wen ee N. VF A 15 
. Ee e inelet 4 W 8 ſpire to- wich 
all the better part of the military order were form- 
2 cd iy their Wy erage) and public du- | 
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vailed in that Age; left to che milit 


ſources for exerciſe and enjoyment, Except 


cg ee the: den and the riotous feaſt 3 | 0 


action. Honours and a heraieolrmcgn were at- 

tached ſolely t to Sia at in arms; and this could 

be attained only | the 
' of valour.” 1 The 


| ede esl be inſpired, for che OY 
| of thoſe duties which the form of 
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| ; ils firſt duty of the Bayneſet;/ to the ate; Was, 


Burgeſſes. honeſt induſtry in their labours and trade. It be · 


the proportion and the manner in which they were 
to be performed; it was then their buſineſs to 10 


ice e 


came them, next, to diſcharge faithfully thoſe rents 
and ſervices for which they held their burgh-lands, 


and privileges. To maintain the Conſtitution and 
the Rights of their reſpective burghs, was their next 


public duty. The fourth was, to conſult with the 


King, and the reſt of his free-vaſlals; concerning 
| thoſe ſervices which, although not fixed by the 
terms of their tenure, might, however, be occaſi- 

onally neceſſary for the defence of the kingdom, or 
the ſupport of internal order within its territorics, 


Having a acknowledged the neceſſity of ſuch extra- 
ary | ſervices, and having agreed concerning 


ebene ith: . e Gr bs 
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as public Counſellors. It vas their duty to ſupport 5 
and protect the general welfare of the Nation by 
| bleſſings, prayers, inſtructions, imprecations, and 
all the arms with which they were furniſhed by the 

ſuperſtitious religion. of the Age. . Where the duties 
of the Clergy to the Nation, might ſeem to interfere 
with their ſpiritual allegiance to the Pope; 3 they 


were eee obliged 500 forget; aa Scotch 
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vue, aſcertain the relations of the whole body | 
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I f{6, and preſcribe its duties to them, in claſſes, or 


by individuals otherwiſe their ſocial union would 5 PO, . ; 
W | tle; availed them, and all its advantages | 
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| and: improve. that property, thoſe liberties, Ds I 
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Ste. u. ende the ordinary means for the diſcharge of 


all the Community's duties to its members. He was 


the Commander of its armies; the guardian of pub. 
lc juſtice; the Convener and the Preſident of all Aſ. 


ſemblies of the nation. The wealth, the dignity 


ſecured to him by the tenures of his vaſfals, and by 
the cuſtoms and written laws of the kingdom, were 
merely rewards for his public ferekcnsd; and * 
to enable Hite to Fg? mt es] a ty | 


Dunes . to he detail of thoſe bee 


Be was obliged to delegate his power to ſubordinate 
miniſters. His immediate vaſſals were inveſted with 


authority to diſtribute juſtice as well among their 


own free vaffals, as among their Bondmen. Earls 
or Counts, and their fubſtitutes, Vi/counts or Sheriff 


were appointed to act as Judges and military Com- 


manders in Counties, Earldoms, or Shires. The 


Fufticiary inveſted with the King's whole authority, 


for the enforcement and the execution of juſtice 


over the whole kingdom, made regular circuits for 


this purpoſe; z or repaired with an armed force upon 


5 extraordinary exigencies, to repreſs feuds or rebel - 
| Hon, wherever theſe might ariſe. The Conftable of 


the kingdom - commanded the cavalry, muſtered 
and called them out upon all occaſions, whether 


for the maintenance 'of internal order, or for exter- 
nal defence. The  Mareſchal was commander-in- 
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, whenever they were called out, to. ac- 8 
The King's Chamberlain received his 


N rents i production 0 labour, from thoſe. of his 


vaſſals whe 


them to the payment 


immediate domains of the crown, from. the hands 
of the King's Bendmen; and made proviſion for 


| the; Royal Houſold. The Chancellor. was, at the 
frirſt inſtitution of che office, the King's private ſe. 


cretary he wrote all royal deeds of gift; gave coun- 
{el to the King, concerning the legality of his grants 
reſumptic _ . en eee $big: __ as 4 5 


ſhold were, at e time, by 

the nature wy theix employments, in this ſimple age, 
Great Officers of the kingdom. Through their mi- 
niſtry, the King not * un his perſonal eſ- 


ibuted juſtice 


Enemies; as far as the rents and ſervices ſtipulated 
e . wege were eee means s for has. 


! 


che King from his vaſſals, whether under militar 


1 burgage, or any other ſpecies ee, 
e e „ 
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' HISTORY o SCOTLAND. [Boox U. 
te. u. were not always ſufficierit to maintain the internil 
_ © tranquillity of the kingdom; or for the repulſion of 
Foreign Foes, He, however, could command few 
or no uneERTAIN ſervices from any of his free ſub. 
_ Jets, of whatever claſs. All that then remained to 
him, was, to convoke his vaſſals, whether K nights, 
Sokmen,' Birgeſſes, or Prieſts, to explain the neceſ⸗ 
ſities of the kingdom; and to demand their advice 
and aſſiſtance for bis direction and ſupport i in pro- 
viding for their common welfare. Thus were the 
Feudal PARLIAMENTS, in their firſt origin, compoſed, 

Not the greater military vaſſals of the Crown, alone, 

to the excluſion of the ſmaller; Not only the mil. 

2 tary vaffals, excluding the Sok-men and Burgeſſes; 
| but, all waſſals. of the Crown, holding their | poſſe 
ont and privileges, by the tenure of fixed and cer. 
' tain, not of uncertain ant arbitrary ſervices, 40ere 
entitled to receive the royal ſummons to meet Ix Pan- 

LIAMENT ;/ whenever the neceſſities of the king 
dom compelled the King to demand their extraor- 
dinary, unſtipulated aid. From this Great Nation- 

9 Couneil, none but bondmen, and the ſecondary 
vaſſals who held under Subject. Superiors, could be 
legally excluded. In the progreſs of the Feudal 
 Byſtem in Scotland, many bondmen obtained a par- 
_ - tial emancipation, and were upon this, raiſed. into 
- the condition of a meaner claſs of Sokmen, capable 
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But, theſe men were not, by this imperfect eman- 5 $20, u. 


cipation, exalted to any right to admiſſion into the 
great national council. The force of the Nation 
being in the hands of the King and the 5 


der; ſubmiſſive acquieſeence- in whateverithey might 
reſolve. upon, in parliament, was always the only 
wiſe es the Sokmen' could take. The bur 


n bee els dais and 
pected to make 


ſearch of oppreſſion; were more 1 
in the National Af 


woken directed its Whole trani 


5 2 


the ſenſe of inſi 


valfals; from repairing, at the King's ſummons, to 
meet their felloz 
frictions, and ſubject to theſe Mg th 


fed of all the n in a the ingdaw, wh 0 \ Wi re at 


ſons _ e e 2 2 18572 
1 banane: 


jeir contributions chiefly in money, 8 
which it was poſſible for them to hide from the 


flembly; and were leis eee 
into timid ſubmiſſion. As the Clergy had learning 
and ſpiritual arms, to oppoſe to the rude force and 
— violence of the military barons; inſtead 
of being oppreſſed in the Parliament; they com- 
Rions.-/ The idea | 
of regular. Reproſentation in the National Coun- 
„ was unknown. But, danger, inconvenience, 
ban or a ſpirit of rebel 100s | 
diſobedience, uſually: kept back a number of royal 


NS, in ane - nder theſe re- 
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then, levied by the King and his Officers, Only by 


they obtain the redreſs of grievances, or new im- 
munities. The King Formally accepted their grants, 
and granted or refuſod their petitions. Theſe were 
tlie firſt ſimple acts of the ancient feudal Parliaments 


came to be expreſſed in writing; laws borrowed 
from the Anglo. Saxons and Normans, by the ge- 


HISTORY OF scorLA . [ Boox l. 
AsszMBURD q their buſineſs was, to extend the 


* beyond the fixed term of forty days; to grant pe- 
gauniary aids to the King, beſide thoſe of wardſhip, 


for the knightly equipment of his eldeſt ſon, which 
they were, by the conditions of their tenure, obli- 


ged to pay; to enforce executive juſtice within the 


N kingdom; to repreſs regal oppreſſion, by refuſing 
their grants, till grievances ſhould. be redreſſed; or 
perhaps, at times, to extort new privileges and im. 


munities from Royalty, by which innovations were 
gradually produced upon the original character of 


the feudal ſyſtem. Their aids, whether in money 


or ſervice, were beſtowed by: deeds. of grant ; ; and 


petition to the King, or by his unaſked gift, could 


of Scotland. The code of the Scottiſh laws was 


gradually compoſed out of the cuſtoms of tenure, 


6 


e, and the ſettlement of differences, as theſe 


neral conſent of thoſe in whoſe hands was the na- 


es force; ; the nen of theſe embodic 
5 vernacular 
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vernacular and: foreign laws which were pode 81e. 

„ nade by the King and his Oſſicers, in the execu- 
. tion of them; with the variations which the whole 
; underwent, and the addition which they continually 
1 received anne Acts of en Rs 
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; | II. Tus only other 


means pwoeided by Hoa . 
| le tection of ns, ee tbe 
liftribution of guide by arbitration,” and and by. affizes. 
This proviſion for the ſettlement ot; differences, 
Scotland owed to the Anglo-Saxons. During the 
ee. of the Northumbrian monarchy, it had 
introduced through all the Lowlands of Scot- 
Fa which the Northumbrians held i in dominion. 


| Being ſufficiently accommodated to the ſimple ideas, 
and barbarous manners of the Scots; it was adopt- 
Daene after the fall of the Pic« 
decline of the Northumbrian monar- 
Even the introduction of the forms of feo- 
diſm could not accompliſh its at: abolition. It remain- 
ed. — — the mode of diſtributing Juſtice, 
hich naturally takes place in chat ſimple ſtage of 
6 ſociety; in ren cc 


5 nqueſts have not yet produced 
e we diforder and complication of deſpotiſm.— in the 
d infancy. of ſociety, every man defended or avenged 


his own canes” Even after government had been 


* 


®* Fordun : Major: Leſlzi. His, Reg. Maj. &c. 
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| fate of things, unavoidably voly 

The errour or crime of an individual produced fa- 
mily- feuds. A feud, thus excited -betw 

families, ſoon enlarged its ſphere of miſchief, ſow 


1 8e. 116 rights of peivate revenge, in BY FEY 


ed. A man's kindred and friends were, in this 
involved in his quarrels. 


een. any two 


to comprehend their reſpective gueſts and neigh. 


bours. It would often continue to rage, unextin- 

guiſhed, from generation to generation · The bands 
of ſociety were broken, and human liſe was walted, 
as if the inſtitution of overnme yet 
attempted. It was, at length contrived: to ſets 
tle ſuch feuds, not by impoſing an abſo 
upon mutual reſentment, but by calli 
enemies to terminate t 


r differences by one fair 
combat, in the preſence of the rulers of the com · 


5 munity. Hence, as we have: already fe ſeen,* that trial 


by. compurgators, which firſt took plates in Britain, 
in the Anglo-Saxon: times. From the trial by the 
mutual combat of the perſon accuſed, the accuſer, 
and their reſpective compurgators, how eaſy the 
tranſition to the trial by Aae or Jury n 


the accuſer, and the accuſed, equally, from their 
triends; Let Judgment, not Force, decide the . 


ference; Bid the COMPUrgators on the two ſides, 


conſult together, in the preſence. of the National 


nn Tw o bands of nen, ind comba- 


* p 3 * by 
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tants are eemadiemad 4 into judges. er che wink r src. Dn | 
aer or Jury, is * e 5 | 2 


Is this pa 4 che Scottiſh "Tab Aiferetes es 
of whatever nature, between private ſubjects, „„ 
be legally ſettled by arbitration or aflize, in either ou 
of theſe two ways: The arbitration might take plac. 
- I vithout the co-operation of the public officers. far . | 
s I the diftribution of juſtice: Or, where this was not 

, attempted or proved ineffectual, - the cauſe in dil. I 
1 pute was then to be decided by the King's judges, 5 

. with the aſſiſtance of an Aſſiae. The aſſeſſors in an 

t uize, were required to be equally free or noble, i 

| and of the ſame condition in life, as the perſons bee. 
© i tween whom they were to judge; becauſe if MY 
» WU differetice had been to be decided by. combat, not 
LY by calm judgment; they would have been the pa- 
5 MW rents, the brothers, the kindred, the friends of the | 
: two antagoniſts who. muſt have fought with them. - 
, It is not RY to determine upon what principle, the . 
number of the jurymen was firſt fixed at twelve; 

> I unles, perhaps, this regulation of the number, mit 4 
* i have been originally ſuggeſted by ſuperſtition; as a 
F becoming imitation of the number of the apoſtles, who - 
» I fiere the firſt followers of the author of chriſtianity. - 

| i All cauſes of i importance, as well civil, as criminal, were 
| 


tried by aſſize or jury. Only the ſentence of the King's 
great Aſfize, the Parliament, was irrevocabl -final 
Vol. I. : . H hh * Fon 1 1 5 
Me Regia m Majeſtater re. | 
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| ip cbedience to all thoſe laws, protection and 
$q v friendly ſocial intercourſe were the natural and legal 
rewardi. The puniſhments inflicted, upon the vi- 

olation of them, were, impriſonment; ſtripes; 

fines ; the forfeiture of property and honours ; 
outlawry; ; death. The formal deciſton of conten- 
tions between parties, by folemn combat, was not 
yet aboliſhed. Appeals were made, in various ways, 
with miſtaken piety, or vain preſumption, to the 
immediate judgment of Heaven. Inflances in which 
the punifhment of death was calmly and deliberate. 

ly inflicted, without the permiſſion of an appeal to 

| the deciſion of combat, were extremely rare. The 
King, his Earls, Barons, and Burgeſſes, had officers 
to ſummon or conduct perfons before their courts; 

to regiſter the proceedings of the court; and to re- 
gulate the execution of its judgments. Actions at 
law were conducted to a termination, with an union 

of deliberation and diſpatch, remote equally from the 
abrupt, inconſiderate tyranny of Oriental Judica- 
tures, and from the endleſs litigation, anxiety, and | 
expence of legal proceſſes i in the. modern courts of 

| Juſtice in Great Britain. But, the ſtron geſt of two 
parties would often ſcornfully refuſe obedience to a 

\ Ffentence pronounced againſt him by a court of juj- 
tice; and the richeſt would often prevail by bribes, 
to obtain an unjuſt ſentence in his own favour. 
The n of ee Jullics, were levied 
202 . . ++ + po 
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upon thoſe 05 ſought, and thoſe who had reilher⸗ sac. u 1. 
ed themſelves obnoxious to, -t. In an age of „ 5 
plicity, nothing could appear more juſt or natural, 
than that they who were benefited by the deciſion of 
a difference, ſhould pay for the advantage; that the 
criminal who was puniſhed ſhould make compenſa- 
tion to the judge who had taken cogniſance of his 
crime. The king, his earls, and barons,\\derived/a 
part of their revenues from the adminiſtration of 


juſtice. But, juſtice was often nefariouſly perverted, 


in conſequence of the practice of judges Jews diving f | 


their fees ON ORE ou the Rs 


n 42 a ' 


Sben is the Outline of 1 Lalla of che FM 2 - 


in the eleventh and twelfth centuries as nearly * : 
it can be aſcertained from the evidence of written 
deeds; of contemporary chronicles ;vof records of 


law, preſerved in the public archives; of the gene- 


ral analogy of the feudal ſyſtem; and of the circum- 


ſtances of honours and tenures, the peculiarities of 
which cannot be. traced to an origin more remote, 


chan in this period. It appears to have been gra- 


dually compounded from a COMBINATION; fir/t, of 
the rude cuſtoms of the Scots and Picts, with thoſs 


of 'the Anglo- Saxons; and again, of the mixed 

Anglo - Saxon and Scottiſh laws and cuſtoms, which N 

r together in Scotland, at the! ra of the Th 
. Hh hs OB, acceſſion 


a 5 * Forduni Scotichronicon. Is Paris . 


vb 
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Sxc. 11. acceſſion of Malcolm Canmore : with the more for- 
LYN 


* 


mally regulated feudal inſtitutions of the N ormans; 
introduced into England, in conſequence of its in- 


tercourſe with the Continent,—even before the deſti. 
tution of the Anglo-Saxon, Royal Line ;, eſtabliſh. 


+ ed, in England, by William the Baſtard, ſoon af. 
ter the æra, popularly, although incorrectly termed 


that of the Norman Conqueſt ; and afterwards, gra- 
dually received from England, into Scotland, in the 
reigns of Malcolm and his ſucceſſors in the eleventh 


and twelfth centuries.— The feudal ſyſtem thus ſeems 
to be, in its ſimpleſt form, the natural effect of 


conqueſt accompliſhed by mankind, ere they have 
aſſociated under any ſpecies of government more 


complex, or better regulated; than the patriarchal. 


Conqueſt upon conqueſt, and one claſs of flaves, 
riſing over another, give it, all its complication of 


forms and inſtitutions. As it appeared i in this age, 
and in the two or three centuries, immediately pre- 


ceding, on the Continent of Europe; it evidently 
owed that combination which it exhibited of barbaric 
grandeur and rudeneſs, with the names and forms 
of civil order not unſkilfully arranged ; to the ſlow. 


g civilization of the barbarians on the extreme con- 


fines of the Roman Empire; and to their gradual ef- 
tabliſhment, as that empire declined, within i its pro- 
vinces by the reluctant permiſſion of i its ancient maſ- 


ters. The feodiſm of the Continent: differed from 


| 8 feat 


as s Us own private eſtate; In the Anglo-Saxon' go- 


that of b Birth, hs the beginning of the eleventh e sue. 8 7 


ay 


century, only in that the former had then paſſed 

through a greater number of ſages than the lat- 

Mi and was the ee of the more wenn "ou | 
„rh the ſyſtem of feudal gourd re. Compurt 

— in Scotland, in this period; and the govern- 3 

ment of the Anglo-Saxons, eſtabliſhed i in the Low. 8 pot, 

lands of Scotland, at the time when theſe were ſub- | 

ject to the Northumbrians; the difference does not 

appear conſiderable. In the former, the King was no- 

minally proprietor of all the lands in the kingdom: 

in the latter, he was recognized as proprietor of ths 

royal domains alone. In the feudal fyſtem, he was 


expected to guard and protect the whole kingdom, 


nment, he was ſimply the firſt executive officer 
of the community. In the feudal governments, the 
National Council met only to provide for extraor- 
dinary exigencies; In the Anglo-Saxon, it ſhouk 
ſeem, that the King could do nothing juſtly, withs 
out the orders or conſent of that Council. In the 
| hitter, the diſtribution of juſtice, was probably, 
more impartial, and the condition of the inferior 
freemen, more ſecure and independent, than un er 
the former. But, the condition of the 8 
es unqueſtionably Jes miſerable under _— 
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src. 1. even in its firſt rudeneſs; than under the en 
WY 


OP of the Anglo-Saxon ff n Ry f 


Religion. a PRIESTHOOD of: the W nation, were, 
Sil "in this period, more powerful than at any prior æra 


3 


of their hiſtory. Their ſyſtem of religion was 2 
ſplendid and magnificent contexture of abſurdities, 
and impoſtor-pretences, with ſacred and venerable 


truth. Some few cells were Kill occupied, here and 
there, by the Culdees, the ſimple diſciples of St Co- 
lumba. Foreign monks and nuns were, from time to 


time, introduced, by different princes or nobles, as 
has been related, al eſtabliſhed in abbies, priories, 


or dependent cells through the kingdom. The heads 
of the abbacies were generally placed in a ſpiritual in- 


dependency of all, but the Generals of their reſpective 


orders, —the council of the National Clergy,—and 
the Pope. The ſecular clergy were deacons, archdea- 


_ cons, prieſts, canons, prebendaries, deans, biſhops, 
archbiſhops. The care of the ſouls of the laity, was 
thus divided between the Regular clergy, —ſo deno- 


minated from their voluntary ſubjection to monaſ; 
tic rules,—and the Secular. Pariſhes had been gra- 


ddually erected, churches built, and beneſices aſſigned. 
Kings, lay- ſubjects, or eccleſiaſtics were the authors 
of ſuch erections. The benefices could not become 


the hereditary poſſeſſions of their incumbents; but 


feverted at the death of each ſucceſſive incumbent, 


ta 
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nefice was, at firſt aſſigned; or to thoſe on whom the 
| right of preſentation to it, might have been by him be- 


ſtowed. Although thus reverting, a benefice, how- 


ever, could not be diverted from the ſacred purpoſe 
to which it had been appropriated. - Another in- 
cumbent was to be preſented, of whom the Church 
might approve, as duely qualified to diſcharge the 
clerical duties, to the performance of which, the be- 
neſice was annexed. The levying of tithes was gra- 
dually eſtabliſhed in favour of the ſecular clergy, by. . 
their ſucceſsful arts. Many parochial benefices were 
aſſigned to the houſes of the regular clergy, upon 


charge of the correſpondent, ſacred duties. Many 
beneſices were under the patronage of the different 


epiſcopal ſees. Others were ambitiouſſy uſurped to 


the patronage of the See of Rome. Abbots and ab- 
beſſes were elected by the brothers or ſiſters of their 


convents; deans, by the chapters i in which they were 


to preſide; biſhops and archbiſhops, by the clergy of. 
their dioceſes. To all theſe elections the confirmation 
5 of the ng: 1 of the gs x was vhealty ent 


the condition of their Waking proviſion for the * 


a 
to the lawful heirs of the perſon by whom the be· $xe, * 
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| performed with ſolemn and aweful pomp. \Prayers gu, o 
in an e, 1 the number and the dif. - 
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SC; n. tinctions of the miniſtering prieſts; . wh Wee 


of their dreſſes; the ſplendid: decorations” of the 
church and altars; the aweful harmony of the muſi. 


cal parts of the ſervice; the gloomy grandeur of the 


edifice; were altogether admirably calculated, if not 


to edify, yet to ſtrike, to ſoothe, to impreſs with 
religious reverence, or horrour, the tude barbarian 
mind. Even, that multitude of feſtivals, which is 
- pernicious to the induſtry and the morals of a po. 


liſhed and enlightened people, contributed to foften 


and reſtrain the turbulence of barbarians. However 
abſurd, and however little different from Paganiſm, | 
the worſhip of ſaints and 1 images which prevailed in 


* 


the religion of Scotland in this period; it was well 
accommodated to the notions and feelings of the 


people. Without a mighty change of their manners, 
and an extraordinary illumination of their minds; 
they could not have been ſuſceptible of any uſeful 


impreſſions from a purer and more rational ſyſtem 
of religious belief and worſhip. The polytheiſm of 


the Chriſtians of this age, had-this advantage over 


the polytheiſm of the ancient pagans of Greece and 
Rome; ez that the ſaints of the former were all diſtin- 


: guiſhed by ſocial or aſcetic, uſeful or whimſical vir- 
tues, — none of them by notorious and profligate im- 


morality ; while the fancied deities of antiquity had 


gencrally i in their characters, no better claims to a- 
> doration, than thoſe which vices * n atrocious 
and 
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Juiced upon pure and genuine chriſtia- 


termixture of oriental myſticiſm; from the applica- 
tion of idle metaphyſical ſpeculations to the ſimpli- 
city of the goſpel; from deceits by Which the cler- 
py ſtrove to maintain and to exalt- their: importance; 
and from abſurd errors of opinion, into which the 
dergy were themſelves betrayed. by their groſs is 


norancei The complication, the ſplen 4 


magnifitente of the ceremonles which ns aber 5 


ved, had been imitated. i in l — an 
Jewiſh and Pagan vl x e ee 3 
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tminently learned. Tetz with them; was almoſt all 
the little learning which the nation poſſeſſed. Then. 
were commonly able to read and write. They ves... 
Killed in that legendary lore which recited. the deeds - 


of Saints, and the innumerable machinations employ- 


ed by-d#mous againſt their piety and For the 
greater part, they underſtood the Latin, as well as 
their vernacular language. They were patrons and 
profeſſors of the Fine Arts. In the monaſteries, c 
pics ot books were multiplied by tranſcription... The 

ſkilful eee and architects were monks or 
rgymen mn the ne courts, juſtice . 
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src. in. was admimiſtered with greater wiſdom and impar- 
= tiality, than in the Lay courts, in all caſes, i m which 0 


TE ond. 


TY 


the intereſts of 17 church were not zed 
concerned.” 7 1 ; 8 "6 a N OF ek 3 25 2 3 g | | 
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Mora of - Tur circumſtances of thee erikal 1 date, hom na- 
e tural tendency to render the clergy felfiſh; luxurious, 


proud, and hypocritical. But, the ſame peculiar 


circumſtances alſo made them peaceable, pious, wiſe, 5 
| and beneficent above the haty.. It is the felicity of 
the clerical character, that, although it have a ten- 
dency to cultivate and cheriſſt certain evil habits; 
ir is at the fame time calculated, in a much more emi- 
nent degree, to produce and maintain thoſe habits 
of virtue which are the moſt beneficial to ſociety. 
Groſs luxury reigned in fome of the more opulent 
- monaſteries, and among the ſuperior clergy - A bi- 
ſhop of St Andrew's took away a patronage from 


khe abbacy of Dunfermline; becauſe the monks had 


neglected, upon a viſit which he paid to the abbey, 
to leave in his bed · chamber, enough of wine for his 
nocturnal potations. Many of the little legends by 
which the monkiſh writers have recommended vir · 
tue and reproved wickedneſs, relate puniſhments 
inflicted miraculouſly' upon the. butlers, ſtewards, 


and coołs, in the convents for their grofs and abo- 


minable gluttony or drunkenneſs. Many of thoſe 


eee tales are * directed a ſimoniacal 
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| benefices, in the hands of one incombent. : Then mo- 
rality of the writings of the monks, is often pure and 
n as Ta by che oO Sang and! lilo 


to their ſolicitations and advice, than to their ex. 
e ent my with which 
authority 


of the Archbithep 6 of York ad the En 
"uw ſingularly honourable to them. In the w. 

it muſt be allowed, that the i ignorance of the Cler- 
8 and the corruption of religion in this age were 
uced in a great meaſure, by the unavoi 
effects of that flood of barbariſm which had de 
Europe, and remained for a time, in ſtagnation, 
over it ; but that no other ſyſtem of religion. could, 
in à period equally een have accom 
ſo beneficial, upon the condition of civil life; 
d have fined _ maintained 2 hie 
ſo virtuous, although. 
d with it by fewer ties 
— was in the courſe wo 6s eleventh © 
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Fine Arts. Tus Fine Arts were, in ale . little . 


vated in Scotland. The bards ſtill poured their wild, 


enthuſiaſtic ſtrains among the Highland Scots. A. 
mong the Lowlanders, were the Minſtrelt, a paral- 
lel order of Literati, with the Scalds of Scandinavia, 


and the Bards of the Scots and Britons, as alſo with 


the famous T; roubadours of Provence. It ſhould 


ſeem, that after the Norman invaſion, the minſtrels 
flouriſhed chiefly in the northern counties of Eng - 
land, and in the ſouthern diſtricts of Scotland; 


1 theſe parts being, of all Britain, the Anglo- Saxons, 


Yaſs 
1 1 


and their prituary language and manners, remained 


the moſt unmixed. Songs of rural love, verſiſied 


legends, tales of chiv alry, meagre narratives of wars, 
and deſcriptions of the magnificence of courts and 


| tournaments, were the ordinary: effuſions of the 
minſtrel· muſe. The bards repeated the ſon gs of 
their predeceſſors, / or imitated thoſe ſongs in new 


compoſitions of their own.—The muſic; as well of 


che one claſs of poets, as of the other, Was, in its 


0 


origin, an imitation of thoſe noiſes by which the 


rudeſt of mankind naturally expreſs their ſtrong 
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long, taught the application of rhythm, en to eln. . 
tho one as to che other. Bat, the memory andithe 

ear alone, could eaſier fix and retain airs. and meis- 

den, without the aid of notation ; than preſerve long | 
compoſitions in words, without the uſe of writing, 
It was not, therefore; till after the ſhell; the harpl 
the bagpipe, and poſſibly the drum had been _— 


ed; nor till after ſacred muſic had been down, | 
and diligentiy cultivated by the Scontiſh clergy; 
that the ſimple . melodies of the bards and Wo : 


| began to be reduced ta muſical rules, and to be pre 
ſerved by muſical notation. The exotic ficred mu- Moſical 
ic introduced by the Romiſh clergy would-/gradi Oi 
ally catch ſomewhat of the ſpirit of the native, —— 
| muſic of the country; and would in its urn, W | 
municate an impreſſion of its own character to this 
1 It is not ee at _ clerical muſs _ 
be hi 00 adele Anglo-Saxons af 8 
Scots. But, of ſuch melodies; none have been pre- | 
| Kiva that we can refer, with decifive certainty, - 
to this remote period. Of the muſic of the *bards = 
and minſtrels, we can only judge, therefore; from 
| the manners of the people of the age, and from the 
mote modern remains of it, which have been pre- 
ſerved to us; that it was ſimply, the voice of 'the 0 
DE Arong paſſions ſomtwhat modulated by art; or , fob wi Eh 
| paſſion WOE WO” e conve * ; | 


| 4 ue 


MISTORY OF SCOTLAND; | - [Box II. 
In Ce It, - tion, elevated and tuned into an 'artleſs' recitative.— 


Alliteration and long rhymes were the chief orna- 
ments of the metrical art of the poet. The Anglo. 
Saxon was the language of the Lowlands; the Gae. 
c, that of the Highlanders. The bards and min. 


Pagan worſhip, which had prevailed among the 
Scots and Anglo-Saxons, before their converſion to 
. chriſtianity ; declined gradually, in the conſequence 

of their character, as the chriſtian clergy, a new or- 
der of Literati, roſe into importance. In the ninth 


and tenth centuries, they had been degraded into 


the miniſters of merriment, and into fabling chro- 


niclers of the genealogies and exploits of noble fa. 


milies. Their manners were debaſed, with the de- 


gradation of their profeſſional character. The _ 


gy Kill beheld them with jealouſy, abhorren ce, con- 
tempt; and laboured continually to dil (credit them 
with the people. In the preſent period, their con- 


dition wWas exceedingly mean. But, ſtill the min- 


ſtrels flouriſhed in Northumberland in England, and 


in the ſouthern counties of Scotland; and wander- 5 


ed through both kingdoms; ; chanting their tales, 


g and playing upon their harps.— Civilization had 


made leſs progreſs in the Highlands and Iſlands of 


Scotland; and there, the bards ſtill retained not a 
Uttle of their ancient dignity and influence. The 
ether fine arts; Writing paintings ornamental: ar- 
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moſt excluſively among the clergy ; wi 


written coma were An OP” ., 


IV. What taken were Oi bene? what x was 
the general character of the inhabitants 6: Scotland | 


in _ a and twelfth centuries? 


0 


8 a firſt & enjoyments x are de 5 N 
kigence,/ and ſecurity. All other things which we meats 
reckon enjoyments, are fo eſtimated, only on ac- 
count of ſome tendency in them, to increafe and to 
preſerve to us, thoſe primary requiſites to happineſs. 
But, in this period of the Scottiſh Hiſtory, the in- 
fluence of a benevolent religion, the inſtitution of 
| Cy; and the more ſolid eſtabliſhment. of regular 
kingly government, had aſſuredly rendered life more 
ſecure from human violence, than in the infant pe- 
riod of the Scottiſh monarchy. The improvements 
| which had been made in the arts for the accommoda- 
tion of life, ſecured the Scots of this period more effec- 
/ willy than the ancient Caledonians had been ſecured, _ 
from thoſe indemencies of nature which in fo unkind- 
ene human life. Baer e 


. "Kid Scotichron, been of Ancient Pn 
Ames e of Witig, 4 he OE 


chives, carving and FOR were pride — | 
with rude ma- 

terials, with awkward inſtruments, and without na- 

tural or well-fancied —— e 


Enjoy- | 
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D. es 1 
ef rankt which was now eſtabliſhed, gave due ſcope 
to emulation and activity, i in the exetciſe of which, 
„ are formed to find much of their genuine 
oy The united intelligente of all the diffe- 
rent claſſes in the ſociety, was far from inconſidera- 
ble. As knowledge is enlarged; the ſpring g of cu- 
riokty becomes more vigorous and elaſtic; the prin. 
ciple riſes to new importance among the deſires of 
the human heart; and the activity of mind to which. 
It excites, is both in itſelf, and by the effects which 
; it accompliſhes, one of the richeſt ſources of ration- 


A al felicity. In the mental activity excited by. curio - 


—— 2 — Arne” 


ſity, the Scots of the preſent period unqueſtionably 
enxcelled the Caledonians of the laſt. The — 
abundance and diverſity. of articles of food and 
-- clothing, which the improved practice of ths arts; 
and the leſs precarious ſecurity of life, afforded to 
the Scots of this age; gave them much more than 
| their anceſtors had taſted, of thoſe,enjoyrtents pro- 
ducing, or ariſing from, ſound health, which con- 
fiſt in the variety and agreeableneſs of bodily ſenſa- 
tions. Old age and infancy were much more ten- 
derly protected, now, than among the antient Ca- 
ledonians. The ſober round of domeſtic life was 
2 more regular and uniform than in former times. 
hn religion now profeſſed, by the Scots, inculc: 
'& morality more propitious to the happineſs of ſo⸗ 
car, than that of the rude ien of kiber an- 
ee þ 
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ceſtors; but was leſs favourable than the latter, to Sec. u. 
wild, intemperate energy of ſpirit and character. 9 
The time of the old Caledonians had been ſpent al- 
moſt wholly in warfare, in procuring food with 

difficulty, and in devouring it riotouſly, when pe- 
rilouſly earned: But, beſide cultivating a variety 
of the uſeful arts of peace, the Scots of this age 
practiſed various reſined amuſements, which prove 
them to have been free from many of thoſe anxie- = 
ties about exiſtence, that render the ſavage incapa- 1 g 
ble of the light gaiety of mind, neceſſary to mo- ; 
derate feſtivity and elegant etjoyment. Martial 
exerciſes were practiſed, as means of amuſement, 
when the warriour was employed neither in actual 
Har, nor in the chace. The diverſions of the tour- 
neament, which was merely a ſportive exhibition 
-of the gallantry and the forms of martial combat,— 
were purſued, in this period, as well in Scotland, as 
in England, France, and Italy. At the marriage 
of Alexander the Third, to Ioletta of Flanders, a 
mixed exhibition of military ſports, and emblema- 
tic and allegorical repreſentations, was celebrated 
with extraordinary pomp and feſtivity at Jedburgh. - 

Even the Bondmen, miſerable as their condition 

may appear to have been, had a greater variety of 

enjoyments, and poſſeſſed life in more certain ſecu- 
rity, than the moſt illuſtrious of the ancient Cale- 
donian Walen Kt is true, that the conſciouſneſs... 

Vor. * pry: * man. of 
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SEC. 11. of independence,' which greatly exalts the lofty ener · 


| gy of the mind, periſhed: under the increaſing ſub- 
ordination, and amid the multiplied diſtinctions of 
5 ranks, which now took place i in Scotland. 
TAE geh of chis age, e e . gene- 
rally: 2 greater length of healthy years, than their 
ſavage forefathers: They experinced through the | 
courſe of life, a much greater number of agreeable - 
bodily ſenſations ; and thoſe more exquiſite. Their 
minds were furniſhed with a greater variety of 
knowledge ; their tempers, more ſerene ; their paſ- 
ſions, leſs wildly impetuous; their affections more uni- 
formly kind. The happineſs of the meaneſt peaſant, 
was exalted by the influence of that regular govern- 
ment, and thoſe able inſtitutions | which marked | 
their commencing emerſion out of _ barbariſm,— 
above the higheſt happineſs which falls to the lot 
even of the moſt fortunate and illuſtrious among 
ſavages. The form, the countenance of the Scot 
were now, the former, more robuſt, the latter 
more varied in its expreſſion. . The ſouthern Scots 
were the moſt poliſhed. The clergy, the burgeſles, 
the military barons were, in the order, in which 
| they are here named, the moſt civilized among the 
different claſſes 1 in the community. The women, 
where re from perſonal Hours were more 
nes ar : |, refined 
* Fordun pam Reging Vajeiater, Matth. Pai Ke. 
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Boox II. HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. ol 
refined in their manners, than the men, and not Sxc. 1. 
inferior to them in intelligence. Some of the more 
gallant, faithful, and accompliſhed votaries of Knight- 


errantry, were among the Al AA characters that 
have ever adorned humanity. 


END OF _ SECOND BOOK. 
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NOTES, 


TO CONFIRM OR EXPLAIN SOME PARTICULARS 
IN 41 


THE SECOND BOOK. 


1 * y 


Nor A. Page 252. Ancient Lothian. 


A DISPUTE has ariſen between the Scottiſh and 
Engliſh hiſtorians; concerning the local ſituation of 
the diſtrict of Lothian, mentioned in our ancient 
hiſtory; and concerning the homage which ſome of 
the ancient Kings of Scotland, are ſaid to have done 


to denden Kings of England for the ö 
of that diſtrict. 


Having examined the evidence concerning the 
ſubjects of this diſpute, without prejudice ; I am of 
opinion ; that the Engliſh hiſtorians are nearly in 
the right; that, the Lothene, for which homage is 
ſaid to have been done, was unqueſtionably Lothian 
in Scotland ; and that the homage was, in all pro- 
ability, performed, as the hiſtorians of 8 5 
relate. ? | | a 
7s — e 56" N 


NOTES.” 
The Scottiſh hiſtorians and antiquaries deny not, 
that homage might be done by ſome kings of Scot- | 


land for Lothene ; but maintain, that this Lothene, 
being expreſsly called by the original hiſtorians of 


the fact, Lothene in England, could not be the Scot- 
tiſh Lothian. They would perſuade us, that it muſt 


rather have been Leeds i in EO or Lowther | in 


x 


The 4 Ss 25 + Northumberland, 4 1 thi Lxth 
century to the ninth, poſſeſſed almoſt all thoſe parts 


of Scotland, which lie on the ſouthern ſide of the 
friths of Clyde and Forth; except only the territo- 


ries of the Strathclydians and Galwegians. Even 


after Lothian was conquered from them, by the 


Picts; Anglian Ceorles and Bondmen ſtill continued 
to be the immediate poſſeſſors and cultivators of the 


lands; the language of the Anglians was ſtill ſpoken 


in the newly acquired province of the Pictiſn king. 


dom; the Anglian cuſtoms and manners till conti- , 


nued to prevail in it. After the ſignal defeat of the 


Scottiſh King Conſtantine, Lothian fell again to the 
Engliſh, in dominien. When the caſtles by which 


it was protected and governed, were reſtored to In- 


+ dulf; ſtipulations for the ſecurity of its Anglian in- 
habitants would aſſuredly not be neglected. From 


this period, the great body of its inhabitants have 
ever been FORO $ £3504 | 
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NOTES. 

In theſe circumſtan ces, it would ve been fran ge, 
if the diſtinctive name of Angle land, had been'con- 
fined to the territories of the Angles, lying beyond 
the Tweed, without comprehending likewiſe thoſe 
| which they poſſeſſed between the Tweed and the 
Forth. If the name of Angle-land once comprehend- 
ed, in its general and ordinary ſignification, this 
territory on the ſouthern fide of the Forth, it. would 
not ſoon come to be received in a more limited ac- 
ceptation, among thoſe who had been accuſtomed 
to uſe it in its former more enlarged ſenſe. From 
analogy, and ſimply upon the evidence of the above 
hiſtorical facts, we might believe England, in our 
moſt ancient hiſtorians, to mean ſometimes, all thoſe 
territories 2 to the 7 Wa 12 890 belonged fo the ol 27 65 


- 8 1 95 8 


| Direct ad ben . l this faindn- 
ference of analogy. From the Books of the Regiam | 
| Majeftatem, it appears, beyond a doubt; that Scot- 
land, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, was un- 
derſtood to ſignify only that part of the preſent 
Scotland which lies beyond the Frith of Forth. 
Lowthian is always mentioned in thoſe books, as a 
diſtrict diſtinct from Scotland. Not being compre- 
hended within Scotland, as not being inhabited by 
Scots; it was ſtill looſely mentioned as a part of 
England. The frith of Forth, as the great boun- 
dary between the Scots and the Angles, was called 

Scott ſwath. 


NOTES. 


ö —— The Ponland hills made in the fame 
way, been named from the Picts, in the progreſs of 
| Wo PiQiſh ROPER from the nn ubs 


25 La an en 
The 5 of W at different ho after the 
marriage of Malcolm Canmore, with the ſiſter.of Ed- | 
gar Atheling,—poſleſſed various fiefs within the: . 
mits of modern England, the names of which have 
been recorded by hiſtorians. But, among thoſe fiefs, 
no Lothene is ever enumerated. - Neither Leeds nor 
Lowther is of the ſame extent which ſeems to be a- 
ſcribed to Lothene, "__ N IV. i is 14 to _ | 
Hone oye: for it. eee ah; en aint 
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Why mond ie it-be Aenne | improbable, that the 
King of Scotland, from whom Lothian was con. 
quered in the Anglo-Saxon times, might be con. 
tent to regain it, at an interview, at Which he 
i might be obliged to demean himſelf, 28 inferior in | 

dignity, to the Anglo-Saxon monarch? Why. ſhould | 
it be aſſerted, in contradiction to evidence, that, al- 
though the poſterity of Malcolm Canmore juſtly 
claimed the Engliſh crown, or at leaſt, by way of 
compromiſe, the northern counties of England; 
England, would not exact the homage of 2 young _ 
prince ſuch as Maleolm the F oprths.eyen. for a: pra- 
hips Which, at that time, in nowiſe . to 
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NOTES. 


England ? ? He tampered with the Lords of Gallo- 
way, then vaſſals of the Scottiſh crown. And it is 
equally probable; that he might, upon any flight 
pretence, gralp at at the eee 8 che W 

The e e * of theſe arguitents, 
ſeems to render it in the higheſt. degree probable, 
that the Lothene in our ancient hiſtorians, was, Lo- 
thian in Scotland; and that Kenneth, and Malcolm 
did homage for it to the neighbouring Kings of 


England. But no homage was ever done to the 


Engliſh or Normans for the counties of Sco:land, 
lying beyond the Forth. And fince the days of 


Malcolm Canmore, the Scottiſh Kings have ever had 


a juſter title to the Engliſh throne, than the Nor- 
man Princes of England could acquire to the feu · 


dal ſovereignty of Scotland. ; 


Bedæ Hiſt. Eccleſiaſtica, Lib. I. II: ;—Porduni. 1 Lib. 
v. Regiam Majeſtatem, L. L. Davidis, I. Lib. I. C. 17, &c. &c.— 


Lyttleton's Hiſt. of Henry II. Vol. III. —Dalrytple” s Remarks upon 


15 "_—_ of Scotland; Chap. II. P. 40 to 89. 


Norz B. Page 295. | 
TI nave not ventured to inſert Lothian in the text, 


among the names of the territories, for which Mal- 
colm did homage to Henry. An opinion in which 
I am ſupported by no other Scottiſh writer, was ra- 

ther to be propoſed, than to be aſſumed as an hiſto- 
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towns in Scotland; Some Roman ſtations apperr— «| 
to haye-ſtood-upon the rivers Almond an : Les 
the diſtance of ſeveral miles above the ſituation of . 1 
the preſent: town: But, whatever may be fabled 3 
by lying hiſtorians, or vainly fancied by too credu- e 
lous Antiquarians; we have no evidence, either of 
records, or of: monuments; from which we can con- 
Uude that a ; Scottiſh. town, the anceſtor of the 


5 Perth, ever ſtood nearly upon the conflua | 
nene, VT 
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i becbine à feat of the Cute and 5 
ofthe Kings of Scotland; a bridge ſeems to have 
been conſtructed for a paſſage over the Tay, conti- - 
guous to the fituatic a, of the preſent town of Perths 
The concourſe to the bridge; the ſanctity of the 
neighbouring monks at Scone; the protection af. - 
forded by the vicinity af the royal r refidenes;.the J 
of fiſhes in the river; ee een fertility TE 1 
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Tux burgh of Dynvis was not of earlier origin 
chan the end of the eleventh: century. Not 
Been, at firſt; a royal burg; it fell to che q 


in inheritance from David Earl of: 
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DING rox, — name Labitrpindowr, - 
and Laners appear to have enjoyed . 
leges in the days of King David the Firſt. bd 
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3 Font the time of the 3 of the Hebudæ, 
1 the Danes and Norwegians the church of the 
Iſles had been detached from that of Scotland. Af 
| '  . ter the converſion of the Danes to chriſtianity, and 
EE their compleat conqueſt as well of the Hebudæ and 
1 Man, as of the Orkneys and Shetlands; theſe iſles 
| Pere all divided into two biſhoprics; one of which 
wouas named the Biſhoprie of the C Orkneys or North- 
ö 5 Hes; the other that of the Sodor-eys. (Southern Iles), 
or Hebudæ, and Man. Man being at fome'difiance 
from the Hebud, and being the ſeat of the King 
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* the ene of the "Withoptle The name 
of this biſhopric has been preſerved ; Sodgr-eys be- 
ing contracted into Sodor ; and fome yay fooliſh ; 
conjectures have been ſtarted, concerni 

"2 gin, and the ſignification of. Sell. 1 
N ugh's Camden's rm kneten, 15 


„ E K. | Page 4 & e 
Naru RALISTS have declared themſelves at 2 loſs 

to diſtinguiſh whether the milk. 

brown ears; ſo famous in Scotland, may have bags 

Aborigines of the iſland, or a foreign race. They 

are certainly very ancient inhabitants of our foreſts. 

It were ludicrous however, not lefs, to ſuppoſe them 

* Aborigines, than to aſſign to them, 2 recent æra of : 

50 ene en our et N 


That accurate obſerver, Nicbukr, relates, that the | 
famous Arabian horſes denomin ated K has the 
breed of which is faid to have been preſerved un- 
mixed for two thouſand years, appear to have de- * 
: generated in ſize and in beauty of form, —in 2 man- 
ner not unlike, as it ſhould ſeem, to the deterioration. 
of the breed of the Hebudian horſes. But, like 
them, the Kochlani are ee ſwift, and wonder. 


[ol ſagacious. "Is 45 
 Niebubr's Travels 8v0. Segen XVIII. Chap. 4 +—Pennant's Bei 5 
en W of the Ox and the Horſe, &c. : 5 : : 
15 * or THE FIRST. POLUME: Abs. 
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